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F 0 REWORD 



— Who are the students enrolling in the 
North Carolina Community College System? 

--Are they representative of the adult 
population in North Carolina? 

—How are student profiles changing? 

— Why do they enroll? 

~What do students plan to do when they 
complete their studies? 

These are but a few of more than fifteen 
qjuestions answered in a major project conducted 
by researchers at North Carolina State University 
in cooperation vith the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Community Colleges. Students in a 
scientific sample of over 10,000 persons enrolled 
in community collegeis and technical institutes 
during 1974 responded to a 45-item questionnaire 
designed to answer these questions^ A few high- 
lights from those responses are listed herein.* 



♦These highlights were taken from Profile 
of Students in North Carolina Community Colleges 
and Technical Institutes . Volume — Technical 
Report by Ronald W. Shearon, Robert G. Templin, 
Jr., and David E. Daniel, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, June, 1976. 
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WHO ARE THE STUDENTS? 

Recognizing the diversity of students found at inost community 
colleges and technical institutes, it is an oversimplification to 
refer to any one type of student as being "typical.- The follow- 
ing profile represents a statistical averaging ol student charac- 
teristics which offers a useful generalization, but does ^ot re- 
flect the tremendous diversity which exists in the student body. 

Profile of the '^Typical*' Student 

This ''typical" community college/technical institute student 
is most likely to be white, about 28 years old, and could be either 
male or female. In either case, this s-tudent is married, lives at 
home with his/her spouse and children, and is a resident of North 
Carolina He/she has an annual income of less than S7,500 and has 
earned at least a high school diploma or its equivalent. 

The parents of this "typical" student have an antiual income of 
almost $10 000 but probably did not complete high school. The 
head of the student's household is employed in a blue-collar or a 
white-collar occupation. 

The "typical" student enrolls for classes on a part-time basis, 
either for credit or noncredit with nearly equal probability If 
enrolled for credit, this student most likely vould be in a tech- 
nical program; if enrolled on a noncredit t)asis the student prob- 
ably attends occupational extension classes. This student partici- 
pates in one or two courses scheduled during the day ^^enxng 
Academically, this student maintained a "B" ^^"^K^^^^^^^J^/J^^^ 
school and graduated in the middle or upper one-third of his/her 
high school class. 

Profiles of Credit and Noncredit St udents 

Credit and noncredit students are similar in many respects, 
but along several characteristics they are quite different. 

—Time of day when attending classes : Noncredit students 
(7li) are more likely to attend classes in the evening 
than are credit students (34%). 

Sex- Credit students are more likely to be males (61%), 

^Thlle noncredit students are more likely to be females 
(69%). 

—Race: Nonwhite students are more likely to be in noncredit 
courses (32%) than credit courses (18%). 

—Age: Noncredit students tend to be older than credit stu- 
dents. The average age noncredit students is 36 as com- 
pared' to 24 years for creciit students. 
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Correcting Some Misconceptions About Students 

It is apparent from the foregoing student profiles that the 
popular concept of the typical community college/technical Insti- 
tute student as an 18 to 21-year-old, recent high school graduate 
who attends credit classes full time during the day, and who de- 
pends upon his parents for the majority of his financial support 
is a widely shared misconception about who is being served by cdm- 
munity colleges and technical institutes. In the first place, 
most of those students are not even enrolled in credit courses; 
of those who are, many are not necessarily working toward a degree. 
Second, even among credit students, the popularly held concept of 
a typical community college/technical institute student is inac- 
curate. Only among the 7% who are enrolled in college-transfer 
programs did the student prof Me approach the description which in 
the past was assumed to characterize most postsecondary students 
These "new" students: 

— Tend to be older, representing an age range from 26 to 
49 years. 

— Are married, work full time, and often <»arn more money 
than the younger, traditional students. 

— Attend classes part time in the evening. 

— Would :not have continued their education had it not been 
for the presence of a community college or technical 
institute within easy driving distance of their homes or 
places of work. 



ARE THE STUDKOTS REPRESENTATIVS OF 
THE ADULT POPtTLATION? 

One of the major tenets of the egalitarian "open door" or 
"total education" philosophy is the belief that North Carolina 
community colleges and technical institutes should serve a cross 
section of the population. Based upon the findings of this study, 
it was concluded that: 

— Overall, community colleges and technical institutes tend 
to attract a proportional representation of most segments 
of the State's adult population. If any groups are espec- 
ially overre presented, they tend to be racial minorities 
and those in low-income groups. 

— Groups that tenO to be underrepresented in student enroll- 
ments are persons who are not high school graduates and 
older adults who are 50 or more years of age. 
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— Student characteristics mirror those of the Statia's adult 
population only when 'enrollments in both credit and non-* 
credit courses are considered together. Neither credit 
nor noncredit student groups are by themselves represen- 
tative of the adult population. 

— Among credit students, females, nonwhite adults, persons 
who are not high school gradiiates , and persons 30 years 
of age and older are underrepXSssentexi in enrollments when 
compared witij the adult population, 



HOW ARE STUDETrr PROFILES CHAl^GING? 

For purposes of detecting changes in student profiles, data 
on credit students were compared for a five-year period between 
19S9 and 19V4. Some of the changes in student profiles for credit 
students are as follows: 

— A trend toward enrolling a larger percentage of st\u dents 
who are female, nonwhite, between the ages of 26 and 49, 
mairied, and living in residences other than with their 
parents. 

— A tendency for credit students to come from higher income 
groups and to have more formal education in 1974 than in 
1969. 

— Changes in credit students include an increasing percentage 
enrolling in technical programs, attending classes in the 
evening, enrolling part time, employed full time, and who 
would not have attended any other higher education institu- 
tion had a community college or technical institute hot 
been available. 

— Changes in credit student plans include an increase in the 
percentage who plan to continue their education toward the 
baccalaureate and who plan to be employed in North Carolina, 

— Community colleges and technical institutes are moving in 
the direction of serving a greater representftt ion of the 
population with regard to sex, race, and middle-aged groups 
enrolling in credit programs, but not with reference to 
older students and those with little formal education. 
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WHY 130 STUDEOTS DECIDE TO ATTEND CX)MMUNITY 
COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES? 



Since the er^srgence of the coniraunity college raoveliient nation- 
ally, thes€ institutions have been plague^ by the popular notion 
rhat they are second-'rate places for higher education. According 
to the students vho attend , however , this notion appears to b© 
unfounded: 

— Eighty percent of the students surveyed rated their com- 
munity college or technical institute as their first 
choice over otBer forms of postsecondary education. 

— Even among the 20% who indicated the institution they were 
attending was not their first choice, nearly one-third 
reported thels> first choice was a community college or 
technical institute located in another part of the State. 

Asked if they would have continued their education had it not 
been for the existence of their community college or technical 
institute, students indicated the following: 

— Eighty percent of all noncredit and 40% of all credit 
students reported they would not have continued their 
education had the local institution not existed. 

— The types of students who most often reported they would 
not have continued their education were such groups as 
those enrolled in vocational programs and noncredit 
courses, part-time students, those whose parents or who 
themselves had little formal education, lower income 
students, and persons in the middle-age an older age 
groups . 



Importance of Institutional Characteristics 

Asked what institutional characteristics influenced them most 

In their decision to attend a community college or technical 

institute, students noted the following, in descending order of 
importance: 

— Location (proximity to their home) , 

— Educational programs or courses available, 

— Low rost of tuition and expenses, and 

— Qiii^lxiy of instruction. 
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Reasons f or .Cont.intfing £duca>ion 

Asked why they chose to continue tJ:f?lx educatioti, the follow- 
ing reasons were reported by students: 

— When credit and noncredit stigdeints were considered together, 
the reasons ranked highest veire to earn ©are money and to 
get a better job. 

-^Credit students considered earning more money and getting 
a better job to be the most important reasons for con- 
tinuing their education. 

— Noncredit students differed from credit students, with 
their single most important reason being to learn more 
things of interest. Somewhat less important, but ranked 
closely together, were such reasons as to earn more 
money, to gain a general education, and to contribute 
more to society. 

— ^The least important reasons cited by students for continu- 
ing their education were because their parents or spouse 
wanted them to attend or because there was nothing better 
to do. 



Other Factors Related to Student Attendance 

Distance . For most practical purposes. North Carolina com- 
munity colleges and technical institutes have their greatest 
attendance among credit students who live 20 miles or less from 
campuis and among noncredit students who live 10 or fewer miles 
from where classes are offered. Once educational activities are 
removed farther than those distances from where people live or 
work, the attendance rate drops substantially. 

^ Financial Aid . Students reported that they depend primarily 
upon their own resources and not on financial assistance programs 
for support while enrolled. 

Recru itment . From* -an* inquiry into sources of information 
and types of persons that most influence students to enroll in 
community colleges and technical institutes, the following con- 
clusions were reached: 

— Credit and noncredit students differ with regard to how 
they learn about the institution and its offerings. 
Credit students rely more heavily upon institutional 
literature, whereas noncredit students more often re- 
ceive information from friends and the news media. 
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--Persons who are most influential with a potential student 
are not always used as sources of information about the 
institution's programs. For instance, parents and 
spouses, who were most influential with credit students 
with regard to attending the local institution, seldom 
were cited as sources of information regarding the college 
or institute's program^. 

— Certain persons who are commonly presumed to be both, in- 
formational centers and sources of influence among credit 
students appear not to be as important as assumed, E'er 
example, high school counselors were reported by only 
5% to 10% of credit students as sources of information 
about a community college or technical institute, .ligh 
school counselors were cited even less frequently as 
having influence'd students' decisions to attend a par- 
ticular institution. 



WHAT ARE STUDENT PLANS? 

When students were asked what they planned to do upon com- 
pletion of the program in which they were enrolled, their 
responses were the following: 

— Nearly j69% of the credit students surveyed were rela- 
tively certain that they would remain and be employed 
in North Carolina upon completion of their educational 
program. 

— Among credit students, 89% in college-transfer, 32% in 
technical, and 16% in vocational programs reported 
plans to work toward a baccalaureate degree. 

— One-third of both technical and vocational students 
were undecided with regard to their plans to pursue 
a baccalaureate degree, presumably due in part' to the 
limited opportunities for them to transfer to a four- 
year program. 

— Over one-third of all noncredit students planned to 
enter a credit program in the future. 
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MAJOR CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, North Carolina community colleges and technical 
ii^stitutes: 

— Serve a diverse and nontradit ional student population. 

— Tend to live up to their claim of serving most segments 
of the State's population, but only when credit and 
noncredit students are considered together. 

— In general, are moving with time toward serving a broader 
cross section of the State's adult population in their 
credit programs. 

— Represent a major social force in providing educational 
opportunities to the pecple of North Carolina. 

—Must be located close to the people they are meant to serve 
if they are to remain accessible to all North Carolinians. 

— Are chosen first by their students over other postsecon- 
dary educational institutions. 

— Need recruitment strategies designed to inform those who 
are most influential with students. 

— Serve students who are motivated to enroll for reasons 
of anticipated economic gain and se If-iraprpvement . 

—Influence students to attend primarily because of their 
location, educational programs offered, low cost, and 
the quality of instruction. 

—Enroll students who depend primarily upon their own re- 
sources and not on financial assistance programs for 
support while continuing their education. 

— Have a majority of credit students who plan to be employed 
in North Carolina following the completion of their edu- 
cational programs. 

— Serve an increasing proportion of scudents in technical, 
vocational, and noncredit programs who plan to Continue 
their education beyond their current program of study. 
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Foreword 



Appendices "A" and ''B" of Volume I provide a detailed 
description of the technical procedures used In conducting 
this study of student profiles In the North Carolina Commun- 
ity College System. Appendljc "A" concentrates on the broad 
rationale for studying student characteristics and specifies 
13 of the 15 research questions Invesi'tlgated. A description 
of the research methodology Includes vhe population and 
sample design, validation process, instrumentation, and data 
analysis techniques. The answers are given for each of the 
13 questions, accompanied by a description of the "typical" 
student in each educational program area. Conclusions, impli- 
cations, and recominendatlons for further research are Included. 

In seeking answers to the remaining research questions, 
Appendix "B" focuses on value orientations toward education 
(reasons for continuing education) and institutional charac- 
teristics that most Influenced students to attend community 
colleges/technical institutes. Several models of value ori- 
entations toward education are considered. A new model is 
presented based on the Houle typology, a prototype that char- 
acterizes reasons why adults seek continuing education, and 
factor analysis of the data. Likewise, conclusions, implica- 
tions, and recommendations for further research — particularly 
with regard to student value orientations toward education- 
are presented. 

Detailed presentations of methodologies used in securing 
and analyzing the data and tables of raw scores are in the 
several addenda appended to Volume I. 

Volume II, "An Overview," which is a foreshortened, non- 
technical report for general use, is in preparation and will 
be available in the very near future. 

Appreciation for their encouragement and support of this 
study is extended to the North Carolina State Board of Educa- 
tion; Dallas Herring, Chairman of the Board; Ben E. Fountain, 
Jr., State President, North Carolina Department of Community 
Coiieges; and Fred W. Manley, Project Officer, North Carolina 
Occupational Research Unit. Special thanks are extended to 
Edgar J. Boone, Head, Department of Adult and Community College 
Education at North Carolina State University, for his invalu- 
able leadership and cooperation. 

Sincere gratitude is expressed to the presidents, insti- 
tutional coordinators, faculty, and students of the 16 partic- 
ipating institutions for their time and cooperation in helping 
make this study possible. Recognition is given to James A. 
Cbristenson, A. Clarke Davis, J. D. George, J. Conrad Glass, 
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their assistance in completing the project. 
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SUMMARY 



Data regarding the characteristics of students currently 
enrolled in North Carolina Community College System institu- 
tions were gathered, analyzed, and updated. Specific objec- 
tives were to: 

— Replicate and update Gerald M. Bolick's 1969 report, 
Socio-Economic Prof i le of Credit Students in the 
North Carolina Community College System , for the pur- 
pose of detecting changes in credit student profiles 
over the past six years; 

— Provide a similar profile of noncredit extension stu- 
dents in the System in terms of their demographic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and attendance characteris- 
tics for comparative purposes; 

— Provide a socioeconomic and demographic profile of 
North Carolina adults, 18 years of age and older, to 
serve as a comparison base; and 

—Analyze relationships between selected demographic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and educational program area 
variables in the attainment of the foregoing objec- 
tives. 

Data were obtained from a sample of 10,074 curriculum 
(credit) and extension (noncredit) students enrolled in 16 
community colleges/technical institutes (CC/TI) during the 
Spring (Quarter of 1374. A two-stage , stratified, circular- 
systematic sample design was used in selecting the institu- 
tions and the students. A 45-item research instrument was 
designed and administered to 13,723 students; 73% of the re- 
turned questionnaires were usable. 

Eleven conclusions emanated from the research findings: 

— ^The prevailing concept of the CC/TI student is clearly 
inadequate ; 

—Overall, North Carolina CC/TI do tend to live up to 
their claim as the "people's colleges,*' but only when 
all students in all educational programs are considered 
together. 

— North Carolina CC/TI are generally moving with time 
toward serving a greater cross section of the State's 
population in their curriculum programs; 
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•x-Comiaunlty colleges/technical institutes represent a 
major social force in providing educational opportun- 
ities to the people of North Carolina; 

—If CC/TI are to remain accessible to all the people 
of the State, they must be located close to the people 
they are meant to serve; 

— North Carolina CC/TI are chosen first by their stu- 
dents over other forms of postsecondary education; 

— Community college/technical institute students depend 
primarily upon their own resources and not on finan- 
cial assistance programs for support while continuing 
their education; 

— Most curriculum students plan to be employed in North 
Carolin*-. following the completion of their educa- 
tional program; 

— An increasing proportion of students in "nont ransfer" 
programs plan to continue their education beyond 
their current program of study; and 

— -There appears to be some merit to the charge that CC/TI 
have stratified educational programs , although not as 
extensively as critics claim. 

Although overall CC/TI tended to fulfill their claim of 
being the **people*s colleges,** if these institutions are to 
claim they are comprehensive, not only in the programs they 
offer but also in terms of the people they serve, they cannot 
substantiate that claim by making reference solely to their 
full-time day students enrolled in degree programs. It is 
only when all students — day and evening, full-time and part- 
time^ — and all programs — extension (noncredit) as well as cur- 
riculum (credit) — are considered that these institutions 
approximate their comprehensive philosophy. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A continuing challenge facing North Carolina community 
college/technical institute (CC/TI) trustees,, administrators, 
and instructional leaders is that of assessing the effect of 
changing student populations on those institutions' adminis- 
trative policies, practices, and instructional programs. In 
such comprehensive adult education institutions as CC/TI, 
where participation is on a voluntary basis and the open ad- 
missions policy predominates, it seems axiomatic that educa- 
tional leaders study and analyze learner characteristics, 
interests, and needs as a basis for developing and renewing 
educational programs. According to Bolick (1969, p. 1), "the 
comprehensive community college or technical institute cannot 
be understood without a clear, factual, and unbiased under- 
standing of its students. This statement may be even more 
true today than it was in 1969. However, no major study of 
CC/TI student characteristics has been undertaken in North 
Carolina since Bolick 's 1968 survey reported in 1969. 



Statement of the Problem 

Since 1968, student enrollments in CC/TI of the North 
Carolina Community College System (NCCCS) have increased, new 
institutions have emerged, maturing ones have become more com- 
prehensive, and many educational program areas have been added 
and/or modified. While financial support at State and local 
levels has continued at unprecedented levels, despite recent 
reduction in allocations, the spiraling costs of postsecondary 
education-^-compounded by the effects of inflation, economic 
recession, and cutbacks in federal support — have evoked the 
identification of new educational priorities with emphasis 
upon ''accountability" in terms of both educational programs 
and fiscal management. 

For example, since 1968 enrollments in the NCCCS have in- 
creased by more than 190,000 students (North Carolina Commun- 
ity College System, 1970; North Carolina Community College 
System Enrollment, 1973). Further, enrollments in the System's 
curriculum programs increased from 59,000 in the fall of 1973 
'to 72,000 in the fall of 1974, and enrollments in noncredit 
extension courses increased from 104,000 to 127,000 in the 
same time period (Fountain, 1975). In addition to the afore- 
mentioned increases in student enrollments, the System is ex- 
periencing further enrollment increases as a result of the 
current economic "crunch." Enrollments in educational pro- 
grams tend to increase during periods of economic crisis. 
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Meanwhile, national commissions and numerous authorities 
have called attention to the changing types of students enter- 
ing CC/TI: the *'new" student; the Vietnam veteran; the home- 
maker; the full-time, middle-aged student; the part-time re- 
cent high school graduate; the elderly — to mention a few 
(Carnegie Commission, 1970; Cross, 1971; O'Banion, 1972; 
Brawer, 1973; Glass and Harshberger, 1974). Concurrently, 
the findings of several recent national research projects ex- 
plicitly challenge the reality of accessibility and equality 
of educational opportunity in the current structure of post- 
secondary education in the United States (Newman et^ al . , 1971; 
Sewell, 1971; Jencks et al . , 1972; Mosteller and Moynihan, 
1972) . 

The aforementioned events and activities, all of which 
have occurred since 1968, point to the increasing importance 
of CC/TI policy-makers and educational leaders knowing "who 
their students are." In view of such sweeping changes, six- 
year-old data are inadequate for purposes of planning, offer- 
ing, evaluating, and standing accountable for educational 
programs in the NCCCS. 

Background 

During the past decade, numerous writers and researchers 
sought to describe CC/TI students in terms of their demo- 
graphic, socioeconomic, and academic characteristics. How- 
ever, as will be demonstrated, all but a handful focused their 
attention exclusively upon a description of curriculum stu- 
dents, under the implicit and questionable assumption that 
when one speaks of "real** CC students, what is meant is those 
persons enrolled full time in a degree or certificate program. 
Descriptions of extension students — those enrolled in non- 
credit courses/programs--generally were excluded from discus- 
sions of students. The consequence often was the emergence 
of an incomplete and misleading picture whenever those writers 
attempted to answer the question, *'Who is being served by 
community colleges/technical institutes?*' 



Curriculum Students 

One of the most frequently offered descriptions of CC/TI 
curriculum or credit student bodies is that they are extremely 
heterogeneous and tend to represent a cross section of the 
general population (Blocker et al. , 1965; Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education, 1970; Collins, 1972; Monroe, 1972). The 
difficulty with this generalization is that it seldom was 
documented through comparisons of curriculum student charac- 
teristics with those of the- general adult population. 
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Another frequently offered generalization about curricu* 
lum student bodies is that they tend to be substantially dif-- 
ferent from students enrolled at four-year colleges/universi- 
ties, particularly with regard to age, socioeconomic charac- 
teristics, and academic ability (Medsker, 1960; Cross, 1968; 
Jcncks and Reisman, 1968; McClung, 1970). This generaliza- 
tion was supported by extensive research which usually re- 
ported CC curriculum students as being older, scoring lower 
on traditional measures of academic aptitude and achievement, 
and from lower socioecoMmic strata than four-year college/ 
university students (Medsker and Trent , 1965; Cooley and 
Becker, 1966; American College Testing Program, 1969; Bush- 
nell, 1973; Fenske and Scott, 1973; Astin et al. , 1974). 

In terms of demographic chs.racterist ics used to describe 
the typical CC student, researchers generally reported student 
bodies composed of 62 to 75% males (Medsker, 1960; Thornton, 
1966; Medsker and Tillery, 1971; Monroe, 1972) and ranging 
from 84 to 87% white students (Medsker and Tillery, 1971; 
Monroe, 1972; Astin et al. , 1974). With regard to age, 
researchers reported a median age of 18 years (Monroe, 1972), 
with approximately one-third of the students being 19 years 
of age and older (Astin et £l. , 1974) and about one-fourth 
being 21 years or older TBushnell, 1973). Twenty to 25% of 
the curriculum student body was reported to be married (Med- 
sker, 1960; Bushnell, 1973), and just over one-half of all 
students were residing with their parents (Bushnell, 1973). 

With respect to socioeconomic status characteristics of 
students, CC were reported most often as attracting middle 
and lower status groups (Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, 1970; Monroe, 1972). Bushnell (1973, p. 13) reported a 
median family income of about $10,000 for students and that 
**more than half the fathers . . . were found to have at least 
a high school education, and 30 percent or more had some col- 
lege.** Other research findings indicated that more than one- 
half of the student body worked at least part time while en- 
rolled (Tillery, 1963; Knoell and Medsker, 1964; Medsker and 
Trent, 1965), and between 66 and 75% Of all students were en- 
rolled in college-transfer programs (Medsker, 1960; Medsker 
and Tillery, 1971) . 

What emerged from these research findings was an image of 
the CC student as a relatively young, white, unmarried male 
who might/might not live with his parents, and who worked at 
least part time while enrolled in a college-transfer program. 
He was of average or slightly below average academic ability 
and from a middle or lower socioeconomic status background. 

The major limitation to the description of CC/TI stu- 
dents that emerged as a result of this generalization and its 
supporting research was a description based upon data 
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collected from full-time, degree students, often omitting 
technical and/or vocational students, and consistently exclud- 
ing part-time and noncredit (extension) students. 

In a study of North Carolina CC/TI students, Bolick (1969) 
constructed a demographic and socioeconomic profile that re- 
ported results similar to the aforementioned research with re- 
gard to students* age, race, sex, marital status, residence, 
and employment status. However, Bolick reported considerable 
differences in terms of the educational programs in which stu- 
dents were enrolled and with regard to their socioeconomic 
characterirstics. In contrast to other research findings. 
North Carolina CC/TI were enrolling less than one-fourth of 
their students in college-transfer programs and seemed to be^: 
attraciing lower socioeconomic status students, at least in 
terms of their parents' income and father's level of educa- 
tional attainment. 

Although Bolick 's study was one of few research efforts 
to investigate both part-time and full-time CC/TI students, 
its descriptions were confined exclusively to credit or cur- 
riculum students. In addition, as mentioned earlier, student 
characteristics and enrollment patterns in CC/TI have shifted 
dramatically, both nationally and within the State, since the 
completion of Bolick 's 1968 survey, particularly with respect 
to the attendance of minority and age groups, females, low 
achievers, part-time students, and other "new" students (Bayer, 
1972; Cross, 1972; Bulpitt, 1973; Holmstrom, 1973a, b,c; Klin- 
gelhofer and Hollander, 1973). 



Extension Students 

While there has been voluminous discussion on various 
types of credit or curriculum CC students, little systematic 
research was found dealing with the characteristics of non- 
credit, continuing education or extension students. Major 
works intended to treat comprehensively the CC and its stu- 
dents devoted only one or two pages to what amounted to an im- 
pressionistic description of those students (Blocker et al. , 
1965; Koos, 1970; Medsker and Tillery, 1971; Monroe, 1972). 
Outside of isolated research studies conducted at single in- 
stitutions — and hence of doubtful generalizabilit y (Mohawk 
Valley Community College, 1969; Lumsden, 1970) — only one com- 
prehensive study was found concerning noncredit students in 
CC/TI (Phillips, 1970). In commenting on this problem. Cross 
(1968, p. 52) stated that "past research has given us little 
information about important subgroups of junior college stu- 
dents. We know very little about the adult student who con- 
stitutes an extremely important segment of those enrolled." 
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Turning to a broader spectrum of research dealing with 
the characteristics of adult education students, regardless 
of their Institutional affiliation, Johnstone and Rivera 
(1965) found adult education participants tended to have more ' 
than the national average in educational attainment, with more 
than three-fourths tending to be less than 50 years of age. 

With respect to socloecoaomlc status characterlst Ics , two 
studies (London et^ al . , 1963 ; Johnstone and Rivera, 1965) re- 
ported a significant relationship between participation in 
adult education programs and formal education, income, and 
occupational characteristics. At that time adults who had 
attended college and worked in a white-collar occupation had 
nearly six times the probability of participating in formal 
adult education programs than did those who had never gone 
beyond grade school and were employed in blue-collar jobs. 
Conspicuously low in adult education participation were house- 
wives, retired adults, black adults, and unskille<*, and agri- 
cultural Workers, 

Johnstone and Rivera (1965, p. 78) described the typical 
adult education student of 10 years ago as one who is 

. . . just as often a woman as a man, has completed high 
school or better, enjoys an above-average income, works 
full time and most often in a white-collar occupation 
is typically white and Protestant, is married and a 
parent « . 

In contrast, a later study of 9,545 North Carolina CC/TI stu- 
dents (Phillips, 1970) yielded a descriptive profile that 
showed females were more likely to enroll than males, some 
40% of those participating were not high school graduates, 
and less than 5% reported annual incomes of over $10,000. 
Areas of agreement with Johnstone and Rivera's findings were 
with regard to marital and family status, age, employment 
status, and race. ^ 



Objectives 

Taking into consideration the foregoing background infor- 
mation concerning CC/TI student characteristics and acknowl- 
edged need for NCCCS policy-makers and educational leaders to 
know who their students are, the specific objectives of this 
study were to: 

1. Replicate and update the data in Bolick's 1969 report, 
Soc io-Economic Profile of Cre d it Students in the 
North Carolina Community Co 1 le ge System , for the 
purpose of detecting changes in student 'prof iles 
over the six-year period from 1968 to 1974. 
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2 Provide for comparative purposes, a similar profile 

' of noncreiit extension students in the NCCCS in terms 
ol their demographic, socioeconomic, acadetnic, and 
attendance characteristics. 

3 Provide a s^c ioeconomic and demographic profile ol 
North Carolina adalts 18 years of age or ol<^er to 
serve as a comparison base. 

4. Analyze relationships between selected demographic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and educational program area 
variables in attaining the foregoing objectives. 

Certain research questions were formulated, the answers 
to which were to constitute the guidelines in formulating 
the aforementioned descriptive profiles of students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System in the Spring 
<)uarter of 1974, 



Research Questions 

Research Question 1; Who are the students being served 
by the North Carolina Community College System in terms 
of their demographic, socioeconomic, academic, and at- 
tendance characteristics? 

Kesearch Question 2: Which students are enrolling in 
what educational program areas (college-transfer, tech- 
nical vocational, academic extension, fundamental educa- 
tion / occupat ional extension, and recreation extension)? 

Research Question 3: What is the proportion of students 
enrolled in the Community College System compared to the 
proportion of the Staters population who are eligible 
to enroll, in terms of their demographic and socioeco- 
nomic characteristics? 

Research Question 4; What group (s) is/are not being 
served by the Community College System, in terms of 
their demographic and socioeconomic characteristics? 

Research Question 5: What changes have occurred in the 
profile of curriculum students since the 1969 Bolick 
study? 

Research Question 6: Which students in what educational 
program areas would least likely continue their education 
were it not for the existence of technical institutes/ 
community colleges, in ter.^s of their demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics? 
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(Research Question 7: Which students in what educational 
orogram areas are least likely to attend, a comraanity 
college/technical institute as the commuting distance to 
and from class increases? 

Research Question 8: Vvhich students in what educational 
program areas are selecting- community collepes/techn ical 
institutes as their 1 irst choice over other forms of 
postsecondary education? 

Research Question 9: What forms of recruitment strate- 
gies attract students in different educational program 
areas to community colleges/technical inst itutes? 

Research Question 10: Which students in wfiat educational 
program areas are receiving financial assistance and 
wKat is the source of that aid, in terms of their demo- 
g^raphic and socioeconomic characteristics? 

Research Question II: Which students in what educational 
program areas are employed and to wh^t extent? 

Research Question 12: Which students in what edu<:ational 
program areas plan to work towarcj a four-year degree? 

Research Question 13: Which students in what educational 
program areas plan to work in North Carolina following 
th.e completion of their formal education? 

Limitations 

As is the case for any research effort, the results ani 
conclusions reached herein were subject to certain limitations 
due to the various designs and orocedures employed. The most 
important limitations of tjjis study f ocused aroUnd the re- 
search and sample designs, measurement errors , data analysis, 
and the generalizability of the results. 

While survey research designs have been acclaimed as 
(D<»n7in, 1970, p. '^47) ''one of the more effective instruments 
the social scientist has for discovering and testing meaning- 
ful relat ions>»ips among variables for social science they 
also ha^e basic limitations. A major limitation of the re- 
search design employed herein was its failure to provide ade- 
quate cfata regarding the effects of the variables under inves- 
t igut ion. Important independent and untletected intervening 
variables co<tld not be isolated and manipulated, thus givintf 
no substantial evidence of cause-and-ef f ect . As Helmstadter 
(1970, p. fi9) reported, survey research *'can supoly us witjfi 
information about the concomitants of causation, but not of a 
ca\isal sequence of events in and of itself.** 
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Another limiting factor of the research design was that 
it required the cooperation of persons as subjects over whom 
the researcher had no direct control. Deliberate distortions 
could have occurred in the data without being detected. In 
addition, even though nonrespondents were followed up, by 
class, to ensure that no particular type of student was sys- 
tematically excluded from the study, estimation of the impact 
that the 27^ nonrespondents might have had on the results 
was extremely difficult. 



Two general limitations apply to the sample design. 
First, to the degree the assumption regarding the homogeneity 
of institutions and the heterogeneity of students within the 
institutions was false, the larger the sampling error that 
might be expected. Second, inasmuch as any sample is but a 
fraction of the total population, it could be expected that 
the estimates of population characteristics might deviate to 
some degree from true population characteristics. While 
.sample results on some . variables compared to known population 
characteristics with acceptable accuracy, the degree of ac- 
curacy was not necessarily the same across all variables. 

Many of the errors resulting from the limiting factors 
of data-gathering instruments generally have been referred to 
as the "measurement error" of survey research. Defined by 
Boruch and Creager (1972, p. 2) as "the difference between a 
recorded response to an inquiry and a potentially measure- 
able, true condition associated with that inquiry," measure- 
ment error had its source not only in respondents' deliberate 
or accidental distortion of responses, but also in data re- 
cording, transmission, and maintenance procedures. Besides 
possible data distortions j*esulting from problems in work def- 
inition, meaning, and interpretation in both questions and 
answers, each respondent was subject to such influences as 
willingness to respon 1 truthfully , responding to perceived 
expectations, mood, fear that his responses would be revealed 
to others, lack of sufficient knowledge to respond intelli- 
gently, and hesitancy to provide personal and confidential 
information. These types of limitations were inherent in the 
roeag^rement of all variables, since the research instrument 
was designed for se If-reported information. Variables such 
as age, income, occupation, education, high school rank and 
average, and sources of income were particularly susceptible. 

Other measurement limitations stemmed from the crudeness 
of the measures themselves. Occupational categories, arranged 
in a hierarchy, provided at best only a gross measure of oc- 
cupational status. Because of the difficulties of measure- 
ment and the questionable basis upon which many composite in- 
dices of socioeconomic status rest, this research did not 
attempt an overall measure of socioeconomic status, per se. 
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Rather, observations were limited to those characteristics 
thought to be highly correlated with socioeconomic status, 
such as income, occupation, and education. The consequence 
of this decision was the conceptual limitation that no refer-- 
ence could be made directly to socioeconomic status in terms 
of lower, middle, or upper "classes" in the student popula- 
tion. 

In terms of data analysis, other limitations should be 
reported. First, the chi-s^uare statistic was employed with 
weightefJ* percent ages instead of weighted frequencies, as is 
the normal usage of the test. The reasoning behind that de- 
cision was based upon the characteristic of the test to yield 
significant differences whenever the sample size is large, 
even though) conceptually there would be no difference between 
categories. By converting frequencies to percentages, sample 
size, in effect, was reduced to 100 to permit more useful 
analysis. Second^ the decision to employ parametric statis- 
tical procedures, even though certain underlying assumptions 
were violated, could have had the consequence of distorting 
certain results where multivariate relationships were in- 
volved. 

Finally, there are certain important limitations to the 
generalizability of both the results and the conclusions of 
this study. First, the results and conclusions are tentative, 
inasmuch as no exact replication of the study has been made. 
Second, they cannot generalize about a single individual, 
isolated group, or particular institution, because the sample 
was taken from a large, heterogeneous population. Third, re- 
sults and conclusions cannot be generalized outside of North 
Carolina, since the study itself was limited to students 
within State boundaries and considerable variation could exist 
from state to state. Also, the results and conclusions are 
limited in time, since all observations were made during the 
Spring Quarter, 1974, and important population characteristics 
are sure to change with time. 

The foregoing limit at ions are not considered particu- 
larly unique to this study. Rather, they are characteristic 
of any survey re^w ;.rch conducted in the social and behavioral 
sciences due to both the complexity of human and social be- 
havior and the limited research designs, methodologies, and 
analytical tools available to the social scientist. 



Definition of Terms 

Certain terms used within the context of this study are 
defined in the listing that follows. 
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Academic extension (ACAD EKT) program: all noncredit 
educational extension .\ctivities of a CC/TI designed pri- 
marily to meet the postsecondary needs of adults in the 
areas of the arts, humar^ities, foreign languages, science, 
or 80cl:al sciences. 

College-transfer (COL-TR) program: all credit-giving 
educational activities of a CC designed for students who 
intend to transfer to a senior college/university for their 
baccalaureate degree and culminating in either the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree. 

Curriculum programs: all credit-giving educational pro- 
gram areas of a CC/TI, including college-transfer, general 
education, technical, and vocational programs. 

Educational program area: a term used to differentiate 
the educational activities of the NCCCS into conceptually 
useful and operationally manageable categories for analysis. 
Educational program areas include college-transfer, general 
education, technical, vocational, academic extension, funda- 
mental education, occupational extension, and recreation 
extension programs. 

Extension programs: all noncredit educational program 
areas of a CC/TI, including academic extension, fundamental 
education, occupational extension, and recreation extension 
programs . 

Fundamental education (FUND EDUC) programs: all non- 
credit educational extension activities of a CC/TI designed 
to provide adults with elementary or secondary school educa- 
tion. 

General education (GEN EDUC) program: all credit- 
giving educational activities of a CC/TI involving a cluster 
of general education courses from one or more disciplinary 
areas; 30 to 45 quarter hours of general education and inter- 
est type courses, culminating in a certification in general 
education; and/or 96 quarter hours of general education and 
interest type courses culminating in a Associate in General 
Education degree. 

Occupational extension (OCCU EXT) program: all noncredit 
educational extension activities of a CC/TI that are occupa- 
tionally oriented and designed either to upgrade a person in 
his job, to develop new skills so a person may be more pro- 
ficient in his vocation, or to train a person for an occupa- 
t ion . 
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Primary income: the total amount of money from all 
sources during the past calendar year that supported the pri- 
mary family unit with which a given student identified him- 
self (alone, with spouse, or with parents). 

Kecreation extension (KEC EXT) program: all noncredit 
educational extension activities of a CC/TI designed primarily 
to serve the physical e'i'ncation, hobby, game, special inter- 
est, and/or leisure interests of adults. 

Student: any person enrolled in any credit or noncredit 
course or program at a CC/TI. 

Technical (TECH) program: all credit-giving educational 
activities of a CC/TI designed to prepare students for entry 
jobs in fields recognized as semiprofessional , generally two 
academic years in length and leading to an Associate in 
Applied Science degree. 

Vocational (VOC) program: all creiiit-giving educational 
activities of a CC/TI designed to train students for entrance 
into a skilled occupation, ranging from one to four quarters 
in length and awarding certificates or diplomas 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 



The theoretical framework presented horein explores the 
concept, the functional perspective, and the conflict perspec- 
tive of social stratification. The discussion then turns to 
the relationship between social stratification and education. 



Concept of Social Stratification 

Social stratification is one of the most pervasive con- 
cepts found in current literature and research of both soci- 
ology and education. Although a variety of terms (social 
classes, social strata, etc.) are used in referring to this 
concept, the common underlying tenet of those employing the 
concept is the proposition that society is unequal with re- 
gard to the way social rewards are distributed. One of the 
most noted stratification theorists (Tumin, 1567, p. : 12X de- 
fined social stratification as "the arrangement of any social 
group or society into a hierarchy of positions that are un- 
equal with regard to power, property, social evaluation (pres- 
tige), and/or psychic gratification." 

The way in which societies allocate to individuals the 
social rewards of "good things" of life in large part depends 
on the normative structure of a society, through which quotas 
are assigned to the statuses or social positions existing in 
that society. This normative structure can be likened to a 
system of written and unwritten rules that serves as the basis 
for the distribution of power, property, prestige, and psy- 
chic gratification to different social statuses. For instance, 
in India, a society characterized by a caste stratification 
system, the "rules" upon which the "good things" of life are 
allocated depend upon the status of the family into which one 
is born. In such industrialized societies as the United 
States , however, one's occupational position (which usually 
is cosely associated with the amount and type of education 
one has), regardless of family background, is considered the 
primary status upon which the distribution of societal rewards 
Is based. 

Drawing upon these ideas of the unequal distribution of 
the social rewards a society has to offer its members accord- 
ing to their socioeconomic statuses or positions, sociologists 
have maintained that statuses which receive roughly equal 
amounts of power, property, prestige, and psychic gratifica- 
tion can be organized into strata or classes which are hier- 
archically arranged and can be distinguished one from another. 
Sociologist W. Loyd Warner and his associates (1960), in their 
studies of "Yankee City," were able in this manner to describe 
the existence in American society of six classes which differed 
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on the basis of Inequalities of income, occupation, education, 
and other variables. Conceptualized in this way, societies 
can be envisaged as being made up of persons who are ranked 
-into strata which unequally share in the distribution of so- 
cietal rewards. 

While sociologists tend to agree that all societies are 
stratified, they have not reached consensus as to why this 
is so, or as to its implications (Collins, 1971). Various 
opposing explanations of social stratification have been of- 
fered, but with regard to the focus of the research being 
here discussed, only two of the most important theories are 
briefly reviewed, i.e., the functional perspective and the 
conflict perspective""of social stratification. 



Functional Perspective of 
Social Stratification 

The first of the social stratification theories, pre- 
sented to American sociology by Kingsley Davis and Wilbert 
Moore (1966), came to be known as the "functional" theory of 
social stratification. According to their view, social 
stratification is both necessary and positive, due to the re- 
quirement that each society have some means to motivate and 
assure that individuals be distributed to the different posi- 
tions which make up that society's division of labor. Espe- 
cially in a technological society where some positions require 
more skill and training or are more difficult to perform than 
others, society by necessity must provide some mechanism to 
ensure that these important and/or difficult positions be 
filled by those with the greatest talent. To motivate per- 
sons to fill those positions, society must employ a mechanism 
of unequal rewards^ Davis and Moore (1966, p. 48) concluded 
that -if the rights and perquisites of different positions in 
society must be unequal, then society must be stratified, for 
that is whal stratification is." Furthermore, social strati- 
fication contributes to the integration and equilibrium of 
social structure (Davis and Moore, 1966, p. 48) as "an uncon- 
sciously evolved device by which societies insure that the 
most important positions are conscientiously filled by the 
most qualified persons." 



Conflict Perspective of Social 
Stratification 

The second theoretical perspective of social stratifica- 
tion is known as the "conflict" viewpoint, first developed by 
Karl Marx (1951) and later reformulated by such modern theo- 
rists as Half Dahrendorf (1959) and Gerhard Lenski (1966). 
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According to this theoretical approach, social conflict is 
both the cause and the consequence of systems of social strat- 
ification in societies. This is in part due to the nature of 
man and in part due to the scarcity of the surpluses of val- 
ued things which a society has to offer its members. 

The nature of man in the first instance is such that he 
is basically self-oriented; he attempts to realize as many of 
the benefits and rewards of social life as he can accumulate 
for himself. Having some amounts of those benefits, he seeks 
to protect what he has from others while continually acting 
to acquire more. This nature of man in and of itself would 
provide insufficient grounds for utilizing the concept of 
conflict, and particularly that of class conflict, as the 
fundamental explanation of systems of social stratification, 
were it not for the fact that societies generate only a lim- 
ited amount of social rewards to their members. It is the 
personally acquisitive, goal-seeking nature of roan, combined 
with the fact of the scarcity of social benefits in society, 
that leads to the inevitability of some men having more of 
these benefits than others. 

Thus, according to this view, it is not that social 
stratification is "necessary*' or that it serves to guarantee 
the best-qualified persons for the most important positions 
in society. Rather, social stratification serves those per- 
sons who have more power, property, or prestige than others 
by institutionalizing their privileges, enabling them to pass 
their privileges on to their children, and resulting in the 
maintenance of the status quo and the perpetuation of social 
inequality based on socioeconomic privilege. 



Relationship Between Social Stratification 
and Education 

The importance of the functional and conflict explana- 
tions of social stratification becomes more apparent as one 
examines the relationship between that concept and education. 
As intimated previously, sociologists and educators have long 
recognized the importance of the relationship between the type 
and amount of education received and the socioeconomic status 
that one ultimately attains. In viewing this relationship be- 
tween education and status placement, however, writers have 
offered two different interpretations, depending upon whether 
they basically subscribe to the functional or to the conflict 
explanation of social stratification. 

Writers with a functional bent maintain that, in the 
American structure of social stratification, education serves 
as a mechanism for the selection, training, and placement of 
individuals in positions commensurate with their abilities. 
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Edacation is viewed as the social inst itat ion that is best 
suited as a channel for social mobility and for the attain- 
ment of the American ideal of distribatinr statuses in society 
to persons on the basis of their abilities, raativation, and 
achievement rather than on the basis of their race, family 
backgroand, or sex. 

Those authors employing a conflict interpretation, how- 
ever, do not agree . They maintain t hat while t here is a 
stronp relationship between the education a person receives 
and the eventual position he/she attains in the social hier- 
archy, access to and opportunities for edacation are not 
eqaal bat are based upon the class privileges of the student's 
family. The implications of this position are that students 
receive educations roughly corresponding to their parents* so- 
cial positions in society, regardless of their potential 
abilities, motivations, or achievements. As such, education 
as a social institution acts primarily to justify and per- 
petuate the existing stratification system in the United 
States by distributing e ducat ional access ibil it y , opportun i- 
t ies , and. resources unequally and according to individual 
socioeconomic status. 



Re lat ionships Between Social Stratification and 
the Community Col lege /fechnical Institute 

In this section ai*e reviewed the literature and recent 
i*esearch regarding viewpoints expressed in the preceding dis- 
cussion, with specific reference to the OC philosophy, rela- 
tionships between the CC/TI and social stratification, and the 
socioeconomic characteristics of CC/TI students. 



The Community College Philosophy — 
A Functional Perspective 

The modern comprehensive CC philosophy in many ways is in 
stark contrast to the conflict perspective regarding the re- 
lationship between socioeconomic status and educational oppor- 
tunity. Expressing advocacy for the principle of universal 
postsecondary educational opportunities without distinction 
based on family background, race, age, or sex, CC have been 
established with a mission to provide educational opportuni- 
ties to adults in local communities who traditionally have 
been denied access to the meritocratic and elitist segments 
of higher education. In most instances, CC have attempted to 
make this philosophy manifest by providing an open-door admis- 
sion policy, low-cost or free tuition, geographic assessibil- 
ity, divei'sified curricula, and varied instract ional modes. 
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Fields (1962) described the egalitarian spirit of the CC 
as: (1) democratic — requiring only low tuition and other 
costs, providing nonselective admission policies, geographic 
and social accessibility, and popularized education for the 
largest number of people; (2) comprehensive — serving a multi- 
plicity of students with diverse needs and abilities and pro- 
viding a wide range of instructional programs designed to meet 
those needs; (3) community-centered; (4) dedicated to the con- 
cept of lifelong learning; and (5) responsive to social changes 
and individual needs of students as well as to the distinctive 
needs of the community and general needs of society. 

With respect to the NCCCS, one finds the same consistent 
expression of purpose stated by Dr. Dallas Herring, Chairman 
of the State Board of Education (Progress Report, 1969, p. 9): 

The only valid philosophy for North Carolina is the 
philosoohy of total education: a belief in the in- 
comparable worth of all human beings, whose claims 
upon the State are equal before the law and equal before 
the bar of public opinion, whose talents (however great 
or ho^^'ever limited or however different from the tra- 
ditional) the State needs and must develop to the full- 
est possible degree. This is why the doors to the in- 
stitutions in North Carolina's System of Community Col- 
leges must never be closed to anyone of suitable age 
who can learn what they teach. We must take the people 
where they are and carry them as far as they can go 
within the assigned function of the System. 

Openly opposed to the ;ir^ -^-'t that higher education should be 
reserved to the af f laei • .-ijtn of society, advocates of the 
CC appear to subscribe :L.'t;e ianctional interpretation of the 
relationship between socioeconomic status and educational op- 
portunities, as illustrated by Monroe (1972, p. 3): 

The community college is the best instrument for realiz- 
ing the dream of universal postsecondary education. The 
goal to maximize educational opportunit ies f or all, the 
rich and the poor, the young and the old, is manifested 
in the deve lopment ol the public community college. 



The Community College — ^The Conflict Perspective 

With the advent of the Coleman (1966) report on E<juality 
of Educat ional Opportunity and more recently Christopher 
Jencks * (1973) research, the issues of educational opportuni- 
ties and outcomes in the U.S. were subjected to deep analysis. 
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discusdlon, and debate (Mosteller and Moynlhan, 1972; Editors, 
1973). As a consequence, at the very least there have come to 
be clearer distinctions drawn between the concepts of equality 
of educational opportunities with regard to access to insti- 
tutions, equality of educational opportunities with respect to 
to curriculum placement, equality of the distribution of edu- 
cational resources r and equality of the distribution of edu- 
cational benefits or outcomes (Dyer, 1972; Mosteller and 
Moynihan, 1972; Coleman, 1973). 

Mfhile the issues regarding the distribution of educa- 
tional resources and benefits or outcomes at the CC level 
have Undergone some recent analysis (Astin, 1972; Bushnell 
and Kievit, 1972; Corcoran , 1972) , the most critical remarks 
directed at the CC dealt with the issues of accessibility and 
curriculum placement. As shall be seen in this review of 
criticisms, writers seemed to approximate the conflict per- 
spective with respect to their interpretation of the relation- 
ship between social stratification and the CC. 

McKee (1969), for instance, maintained that in a society 
such as the U.S., where the value of equal educational oppor- 
tunity is openly avowed, it becomes necessary to conceal class 
advantages by creating institutions which only symbolically 
uphold the notion of equal opportunity. This, he wrote, is 
accomplished by the open-door policy of the CC, where less 
than middle-class 'students can come to have their aspirations 
lowered and to be gradually eliminated from higher education 
by receiving low grades and by counseling them out. This 
process is what Burton Clark (1960a, b) termed the "cooling 
out" function, which Monroe (1972, p. 39) described as the 

. . . process by which faculty and the counselors gently 
through patience and persuasion, assist the misdirected ' 
student into realistic programs of general and occupa- 
tional education. However, if the student resists these 
alternatives even after his ability to succeed in the 
transfer programs has been demonstrated amply, then he 
can be counseled to drop out in a manner that his ego 
is protected by making the departure from the college 
appear to be a voluntary decision to leave. 

Failing to recognize the class basis for their academic fail- 
ures, these writers argued, CC students drop out or enter a 
technical or vocational program, blaming themselves for their 
failures (Zwerling and Park, 1974). 

Very closely associated with the foregoing is the criti- 
cism of the CC's seeming comprehensiveness. According to 
this view, instead of providing equality of educational 
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opportunity as the open-door policy would seem to Indicate, 
students coming from lower-class and blue^collar families who 
do manap:e one way or another to find themselves entering the 
CC, end up being "tracked*' Into curricula on the basis of 
their family socioeconomic status. What this means In prac- 
tice Is that students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds 
are convinced they are not **college material'* and are tracked 
Into occupational and vocational programs (Plncus , 1974). 
One proponent of this view (Karabel, 1972, p. '551) recently 
wrote; 

In a stratified society, what this diversity of educa- 
tional experiences is likely to mean is that people 
will, at best, have an equal opportunity to obtain an 
education that will fit them into their appropriate 
position in the class structure. More often than not, 
those of lower class origins will, under the new defi- 
nition of equality of educational opportunity, find 
themselves in schools or curricula which will train 
them for positions roughly commensurate with their 
social origins . 

Student Socioeconomic Characterlst Ics 

Since the early 1960s, a number of descriptive research 
studies on full-time CC students have been conducted nationally 
which tended to confirm the claim that CC are accessible to 
many in the American population, including those who tradi- 
tionally have been excluded from the structure of higher edu- 
cat ion . 

Project SCOPE (Tillery, 1971), conducted in four states 
by the University of California, for Instance, found that CC 
students in credit programs came from all occupational back- 
grounds, with about 60% from families of middle-status occu- 
pational .levels and approximately 20% from both the high and 
low-status occupational categories. Several descrlpt Ive 
studies lent support to those findings, and in addition demon- 
strated across most measures of socioeconomic statvs that CC 
students come from lower socioeconomic backgrounds than do 
their counterparts at four-year colleges/universities (Med- 
sker and Tillery, 1965; Schoenfeldt, 1968; Astln et al . , 1974). 

With regard to socioeconomic characteristics of students 
enrolled in credit programs within the NCCCS, Bollck (1969) 
reported that nearly three-fourths of the students were from 
families earning less than $10,000 per year and that fathers 
of some 60% had less than 12 years of education. These data 
seemed to indicate that North Carolina institutions were as 
accessible to lower and middle socioeconomic groups as were 
the CC nationally. 
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However, recent national Census data on family income 
indicated that while two-year college students tend to be 
from families with slightly lower median incomes than students 
at four-year colleges, about 66^ of the twcyear college stu- 
dents were from families earning S10,000 or more per year, and. 
that this trend toward serving r\ greater proportion of upper- 
income students is increasing, even when the effects of in- 
flation are controlled (U.S. Bureau of the C*.nsus, 1973). 

Studies regarding the relat ionship between a student's 
socioeconomic status and the credit program in which enrolled 
were conducted by a number of researchers, one of whom 
(Cross, 1971b) reported that over one-half of CC transfer 
students were from white-collar and professional families, 
while only 18% were from semiskilled or unskilled families. 
Garbin and Vaughn's (1973) study of students in occupational 
programs indicated that over 60^ were from blue-collar or un- 
skilled families, while lower socioeconomic status students 
outnumbered those from the top two socioeconomic statuses at 
a ratio greater than two to one. Bushnell (1973) further 
confirmed those findings. 

Other studies in different states reported similar find- 
ings. Lach and Olson (1972), in a study of students at Lake 
Land College, reported that those enrolled in vocational- 
technical programs were from lower- income families and had 
fathers with less education than students in college-transfer 
programs. Paralleling those findings were those of Brue and 
others (1971) in their study of three Iowa CC. 

Bolick's (1969) study of North Carolina CC/TI students 
enrolled in credit programs, while conforming to patterns es- 
tablished in other research, found this relationship between 
measures of socioeconomic stat^ and program enrollment to 
be much weaker, although not in a statistical sense. No 
follow-up of that study has been made to indicate whether or 
not the reported relationships have increased or weakened 
over time. 



Research Implicat ions 

Based on the findings reported in the foregoing review 
of literature, theory, and related research, several implica- 
tions for research can be clearly drawn. First, that current 
descripcions of CC/TI students were based solely on data col- 
lected from full-time curriculum students may distort one's 
judgment as to who is being served by those institutions. 
As CC systems across the nation increase their enrollment of 
part-time and ''noncredit" or extension students to the point 
where those students begin to exceed in number those who are 
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full-time curriculum students — as has already occurred in 
North Carolina (Annual Enrollment, 1975), it will become in- 
creasiiiply misleading for researchers to refer to students 
and issues of accessibility only in terms of those enrolled 
full-time in credit-awarding programs. If discussions re- 
garding CC/TI students are to be meaningful, research must 
be conducted to include students in all educational program 
areas. 

Second, based upon a total rather than fragmented de- 
scription of CC/TI students, comparisons should be made with 
the general adult population characteristics to see if the 
claim that these institutions serve a cross section of the 
population can be substantiated empirically. 

Third, given the rapid changes in student characteris- 
tics that have been reported nationally within the past half- 
decade, research should be conducted in North Carolina regard- 
ing changes in the characteristics of curriculum students, 
using the Bolick (1969) study as a basis from which to detect 
the magnitude and direction of such change. 

Fourth, given the scarcity of research concerning the 
characteristics of '*noncredit" or extension students in CC/TI, 
further efforts should be made toward a more detailed descrip- 
tion ol those students. 

Fifth, when curriculum students are the focus of re- 
search, attempts should be made to differentiate those stu- 
dents by educational program area such that basic similarities 
and differences between college-transfer, technical, and vo- 
cational student characteristics can be obsearved. 

Sixth, given the current debate regarding relationships 
between the socioeconomic status of students and the e.<8aca- 
tional program area in which they enroll, research shc^ul^d be 
conducted to indicate whether or not CC/TI are "trackanp' 
their students on the basis of socioeconomic status. 



Hypotheses 

Based on the description of the research problem ai^:eii, 
the 13 research questions posed, an extensive survey of the 
related literature, and the theoretical framework, four re-^ 
search hypotheses were identified to facilitate the attain- 
ment of the study objectives. 
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Hypothesis I: There is a positive relationship between 
the socioeconomic status characteristics of students 
(primary income, head-of-household 's occupation, par- 
ents' income, student's income, father's education, 
mother's education, and student's education) and educa- 
tional program area of selection. 

Hypothesis II: There is a positive relationship be- 
tween measures of student academic ability (high school 
average and high school rank) and educational program 
area of selection. 

Hypothesis III: There is a positive relationship be- 
tween measures of academic ability (high school average 
and high school rank) and educational program area of 
selection when socioeconomic characteristics of students 
(primary income, head-of -household's occupation, parents' 
income, student's income, father's education, mother's 
education, and student's education) are controlled. 

Hypothesis IV: There is a positive relationship between 
socioeconomic characteristics of students and measure of 
academic ability (primary income, head-of-household's 
occupation, parents' income, student's income, father's 
education, mother's education, high school average, and 
high school rank) and educational program area of selec- 
tion when demographic variables (age and sex) are con- 
trolled. 
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METHODOLOGY 



In this chapter are presented the research design and 
the population, the sample design and the sample, the instru- 
mentation, and methods used in data collection and analysis. 



Research Design 

This investigation utilized a static-group comparison 
survey research design to meet the four study objectives, 
answer the L3 research questions, and test the previously 
stated hypotheses. Generally defined by a variety of writers 
(Hillway, 1964; Kerlinger, 1964; Fox, 1969; Denzin, 1970) as 
a research design that studies relatively large populations by 
selecting samples at one point in time to discover the com- 
parative incidence, distribution, and interrelations of vari- 
ables regarding a current situation through the use of a self- 
administered questionnaire, the research design used herein 
was selected as most appropriate for several reasons. 

First, the scope of the research problem required the 
generation of comparisons and generalizations about a sub- 
stantial population. Due to the limited time frame for the 
study, the number of persons involved, and the multiplicity 
of variables to be treated, the researchers could neither con- 
trol nor deal efficiently with all these factors by using 
other available research designs. Second the research ques- 
tions and hypotheses to be answered or tested required basi- 
cally descriptive and associat ional results — not statements 
of cause-and-ef f ect or predictions that would have required an 
appropriate experimental research design. Finally, this par- 
ticular design is widely accepted and was employed by social 
scientists investigating similar research problems. Helm- 
stadtler (1970, p. 65) gave an indication of its usefulness 
"whenever a group of objects differs within itself, and one 
desires to know in what ways and to what extent these objects 
differ from one another." Hillway (1964, p. 208) emphasized 
the usefulness of this research design in "providing Infor- 
mation for comparison studies and in identifying trends," 
while Kaplan (1964, p. 164) pointed to its strength in detect- 
ing "what changes have occurred, and , . . throw[ing] light 
on the reasons for their occurrence^" 

The specific application of this research design in the 
present study is explained in detail in terras of the sample 
design, the instrumentation, and the procedures used in data 
collection and data analysis. 
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Population 



The population for this study consisted of all students 
enrolled in the 57 CC/Ti in the NCCCS during the Spring Quar- 
ter of 1974 The Management Informat ion Services Division of 
the North Carolina Department of Community Colleges projected 
the total student body enrolled in all educational program 
areas during the 1974 Spring Quarter to be 181,767. 

Sample Design 

As in most instances of educational research employing a 
survey research design, it was not possible to collect data 
from every student relevant to .this study, but only from some 
fractional part of all the possible respondents. The sample 
design was a two-stage, stratified, systematic sample developed 
in cooperation with Dr. C. H. Proctor, Professor of Statistics, 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh, 

As the word »'systemat ic" implies, the selection of sam- 
pling units involved a progression through the sampling frame 
selecting every k^^ sampling unit, starting with a random 
selection of the first unit*. This design was selected for 
its property of distributing the sample more uniformly over 
the entire population, while producing a relatively bias- 
free and randomly based process of selection (Blalock» lB7^) . 
As Cochran and Snedecor (1967, p. 519) noted, "systematic 
sampling often gives more accurate results than simple random 
sampling. ** 

Two general problems were associated with securing rep- 
resentativeness in the sample: the definition of the sample 
universe and the mechanical manipulation of that universe in 
the sample selection process. The first of these is discussed 
in terms of the construction of the sampling frame. The 
second is taken up in the general description of the selec- 
tion technique. 



Construction of the Sampling Frame 

The universe from which the sample was drawn was defined 
as all students enrolled in the NCCCS during the Spring Quar- 
ter 1974 Based on estimates of resources available to con- 
duct the survey, the statistical tests to be employed, and 
the assumption that institutions were relatively homogeneous 
while institutional populations were comparatively hetero- 
geneous with regard to critical variables characteristics 
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(tjoether and McTavish, 1974b), it was determined that opti- 
mum sample size should consist of 16 institutions in the 
first stage, with subsamples of 965 students from each of the 
sample institutions, for an estimated total of 15,440 partic- 
ipants in tbe second stage. 

Having defined the sample universe, the primary sampling 
units in the first stage (inst itut ions) and the ultimate sam- 
pling units in the second stage (classes of students), the 
first-stage sampling frame (tlie collection of primary sam- 
pling units which may be unambiguously defined and identified) 
was completed using data on instutional enrollment projec- 
tions and geographic and population characteristics of coun- 
ties in which institutions were located (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1972; Clifford and Davis, 1971). To establish confi- 
dence in the unbiased nature of the selection procedure and 
to increase sample representat iveness , strat if icat ion dimen- 
sions were added by type of institution, geographic region, 
and population density. The second-stage sampling frame con- 
sisted of a list of all classes being taught at each of the 
institutions selected from the first-stage sample draw, 
stratified by type of class. 



Sample Selection Technique 

The sample selection procedures operat ionalized from the 
sampling frame design were constructed and field researchers 
were trained in advance of the sample draw to assure uni- 
formity in the procedures employed. The training handbook 
used for this purpose appears in Addendum I. Briefly, the 
procedures were: 

1. Spring Quarter, 1973, enrollments by institution 
were developed for both curriculum (credit) programs and ex- 
tension (noncredit ) programs . 

2. Projections for Spring Quarter, 1974^ enrollments 
were made on the basis of predicting a 15^ increase ovor 
the Spring Quarter, 1973, enrollment in curriculum programsi 
and no growth in extension programs. 

3. All 57 institutions, along with their piojectecJ en- 
rollments, were listed in alphabetical order, stratified by 
type of institution (CC orTI), state geographical region 
(mountains/piedment /coastal plains), and population density 
of the county in which they are located (rural/urban), with 
enrollments listed cumulatively. 
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4. Students within 16 institutions — 7 CC and 9 TI — were 
selected through circular-systematic sampling with self- 
correcting weighting for size of institution, using the sam- 
pling ratio, 



N/R = TSG, 

where N = target popul*.tion si;:e (181,767); R = institutional 
sampling size (16); and TSG ^ total sampling gap (11,360). 
After randomly selecting a six-digit number from a table of 
random numbers, that number was matched with its correspond- 
ing counterpart on the list of cumulative enrollments. By 
adding the "total sampling gap" to that of each subsequent 
cumulative enrollment figure, students within 16 institutions 
were selected. 

5. For each of the 16 selected institutions, a list was 
secured of all classes in process during the Spring Quarter, 
1974, along with a report of the average headcount in the 
classes. 

6. Knowing the approximate number of students to be 
sampled from each institution (965), the number of classes 
to be included in the sample was determined qn the basis of 
the formula, 

M^s^/S^ = m^, 

where Mi = total number of classes conducted by a given insti- 
tution; Si = desired number of students at a^given institu- 
tion (965); Si ^ total duplicated student headcount at a given 
institution; and mi = number of classes included in the sample 
at 2. given institution. 

7. A list of all classes being conducted at the insti- 
tution was obtained and reordered so that all curriculum 
clauses were listed together, followed by all noncredit ex- 
tension classes listed together. ^ 

8. Students within each institution were selected 
through circular-systematic sampling using the sampling ratio. 

Si/mi = ISGi, 

where I5G = institutional sampling gap at a given institut ion. 
Using a table of random numbers, a five-dtgit n^xmber (if 
S>9,999) or a four-digit number (if S<9,999), the class within 
which that number fell was located on the listing' of cumula- 
tive average class size. By a process of adding the ISG to 
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cj«mbe *s drawn from the table of random numbers and locating 
the class within which the new number fell, the desired num- 
ber of students was selected. 



Sample 

Based on the sample design, the following 16 institu- 
tions were identified for * he research project (Figure 1): 

1. Corununity colleges (seven): Caldwell Community Col- 
lege and Ter^hnical Institute, Central Piedmont Community Col- 
lege, Coastal Carolina Community College, Gaston College, 
Rockingham Community College, Southeastern Community College, 
and Wilkes Community College 

2. Technical institutes (nine): Anson Technical Insti- 
tute, Blue Ridge Technical l^jjtitute. Cape Fear Technical 
Institute, Ctentral Carolina technical Institute, Forsyth 
Technical Xr.tituue, Halifax County Technical Institute, 
Roanoke-Chows^h Technical Institute, Rowan Technical Institute, 
and Technical Institute of Alamance. 

A total of 15,440 students were expected to be included 
in the sample. However, 13,723 research instruments were 
actually administered, and a total of 10,074 usable question- 
naires were actually returned. Responses from the 16 insti- 
tutes ranged from 26 to 89^. Overall, 73% of the question- 
naires were returned in usable form. The handbook used for 
purposes of calculating the percentage response and the re- 
sults of those calculat ions appear in Addendum II . 



Instruroentat ion 

A 45-item research questionnaire (Addendum III) was de- 
veloped for collecting the necessary data. The construction 
of questions and response categories pertaining to demographic, 
academic, and socioeconomic characteristics wafj accomplished 
through reference to test items developed hy Bolick (1969), 
the tJ.S. Bureau of the Census (1972b), the AftSfirican Council 
on Education (1972), and as listed in Bonjean ^ al. ^(1967), 

The research instrument was pretested through ?<dminis- 
tering the draft questionnaire (Addexidu'm IV) and a si;adent 
evaluation form (Addendum V) to a purposive sample of If^':^ 
students in 14 classes at two institutions not selected in 
the sample draw for inclusion in the final study (Vance- 
Granville Technical Institute and Wayne Community College). 
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'Institution included In study 



♦l. Hnsonleclirtlcal Institute 

. 2. /ishevllle-BunconteTeclmical Institute 

3. Beaofort County Teclinicil Institute 

4. Bladen lechnical Institute 

♦ b. Blue Rldtic Technical Institute 

* 6. Cildwell taunitj College and I'phnical Institute 
*7, Cape Fear Technical Institute 

8. Carteret Technical Institute 

9. Catat*t)a Valley Technical Institute 
*10. Central Carolina Technical Institute 
♦11, Central PM^ont Comitunity College 

12. Cleveland County Technical Institute 

*13. Coastal Carolina Coimunity College 

U. College of the Altiwle 

15. Craven Comnunity, College 

■ 16. Djvidson County Comunlty College 

17. Ourhara Technical Institute 

18. Edgecombe Technical Institute 

19. Fayettevllle Technical Institute , 



Forsyth Technical Institute : 
Gaston College 

Guilford Technical Institute 
Halifax Coonty Technical Institute 
HayMood Technical Institute 
Isothermal Conunity College 
James Sprunt Institute 
Johnston Technical Institute 
Lenoir Cc«nity College 
Hartin Technical Institute 
Hayland Technical Institute 
HcOowll Technical Institute 
Hitchell Coitunlty College 
HofltgoJier^ Technical Institute 
Nash Technical Institute 
Pamlico Technical Institute 
PiedMnt Technical Institute 
Pitt Technical Institute 
Randolph Technical Institute 



39. Richwnd Technical Institute 

|40. Roanolte-Chowan Technical Institute 

41. Robeson Technical Institute 

*42. Rockingham Conunity College 

*43. Rown Technical Institute 

44. Sampson Technical Institute 

45. Sandhills Cononity College 
*46. Southeastern Comunity College 

47. Soutwestem Technical Institute 

48. Stanly Technical Institute 

49. Surry Canity College 

*50. Technical Institute of Alamance 

51. Tri-Counly Technical Institute 

52. Vance-Granville Technical Institute 

53. Wake Technical Institute 

54. Wayne Conunity College 

55. Western Piedwint Comi«)nity College 
*56, HiUes Cwmnity College 

57. Wilson County Technical Institute 



Figure I. Location of conimijnity colleges/technical institutes inch^ 
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*The major objectives of this stage of the pretest were 
to provide a basis from which to determine the amount of time 
required for students to complete the questionnaires in class; 
to evaluate the clarity of test questions and directions; to 
evaluate the exhaust iveness of the range of possible re- 
sponses available to students, or which would yield low re- 
sponse rates; and to determine the reliability of question- 
naire items. (See Addendum VI for the pretest handbook.) 

Major findings of the pretest revealed that 80% of the 
students tested completed the questionnaire in 40 minutes or 
less. With regard to the clarity of directions, 7% failed 
to follow the specified procedure for responding by placing 
the number of the response in the box provided; 21% did not 
respond exactly as desired to the question pertaining to 
reasons for continuing their education; and 23% failed to 
follow directions precisely in responding to the question on 
institutional characteristics. Based on these findings and 
factors related to reliability discussed in a later para- 
graph, the directions regarding the rank-ordering of student 
reasons and institutional characteristics were modified so 
that only the five most important categories would be ranked, 
with no modification of the categories themselves. 

While several questionnaire items were found to be in- 
complete in terras of the range of available responses, no 
major changes were indicated. The reader is invited to ex- 
amine the exact modifications made by comparing the pretest 
instrument with the final questionnaire (Addenda IV and III, 
respectively). 

During the pretest, several questions were found to be 
of such a personal nature to some students that they refused 
to respond to those items. Included in that group were ques- 
tions pertaining to Social Security number, race, parents' 
income, student's income, and head-of-household*s occupation. 
Even though the questionnaire clearly stated that confiden- 
tiality of individual responses .would be strictly maintained, 
many students would not respond to personal questions because 
they felt that they could be identified through their Social 
Security number; therefore, it was decided to delete the 
item pertaining to Social Security information. This sacri- 
fice of a previously planned method of measuring reliability 
during the course of actual data collection was made to in- 
crease the number of responses to other questions. 

Plans had been made for measuring the reliability of 
questionnaire items during the pretesting of the instrument 
and also daring the final data collection process, by compar- 
ing responses of students who answered the questionnaire more 
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than once. However, since the results of the pretest recom- 
mended the deletion of Social Security numbers, this method 
of ascertaining reliability was abandoned. 

The technique for estimating reliability was a mixture 
of what are termed "test-retest reliability" and "alternate- 
form reliability" (Fox, 1969, pp. 353-356). One or two days 
following the original administration of the pretest ques- 
tionnaire, 43 students from that group were "re-tested" using 
the identical questionnaire under one-to-one interview condi- 
tions. This made possible not only a determination of the 
stability of responses, but also further evaluation of indi- 
vidual test items where discrepancies occurred. 

Since the questionnaire was not constructed as an over- 
all scale or measure of any single characteristic, an item- 
by-item reliability check was conducted rather than a general 
measure of the instrument as a whole. 

The basic approach to estimating item-by- item reliabil- 
ity involved the calculation of percent-age agreement between 
the two administrations of the pretest questionnaire, using 
the following fonnula (Fox, 1969, p. 366): 

Number of units of data with 
— ^ identical ac:reement 

Percentage agreement = Total number of anits of data " 

in reliability sample 

If a particular questionnaire item had less than 90% agree- 
ment, that item was considered to have questionable reli- 
ability. The following questions did not meet the 90% agree- 
ment criterion : 

Percentage 

Question Variable agreement 

N Student classification 81 

P Program area 81 

HH Parents ' income 86 

KK Student reasons 63 

Upon closer inspection of these four questions of doubtful 
reliability, the source of error with question P, "program 
area," was found to be the result of noncredit extension 
students who thought they were "special credit students."" 
When this error was accounted for, agreement was 959. Thus, 
it was concluded that the only category of doubtful reli- 
ability was "special credit student," not the entire ques- 
tion. In addition, by placing the entire question on one 
page of the final questionnaire instead of halved on two 
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pages, as it appeared on the pretest quest ionnaire , the ques- 
tion's reliability probably was increased even further. 

Question RR, "student reasons," had its source of error 
in the requirement that all 11 items be ranked during the pre- 
test. When only the top 5 of t^he 11 ranked reasons were con- 
sidered for question RR, the agreement increased to 96%, It 
was concluded that by requiring students to rank only the 
top five reasons as to why they chose to continue their edu- 
cation, the reliability of the test question raet the cri- 
terion of acceptability. 

On the basis of the foregoing cons ide rat ioas , the items 
of questionable reliability on the final questionnaire were 
question N — "student classification," question HH~"parents' 
income," and question P — "special credit student." 

The procedures employed for producing an estimate of 
the validity of the instrument included attempts to establish 
face validity, content validity, and a variation of construct 
validity. 

Face validity, the claim for validity based on an ex- 
amination of the nature of the instrument, was established 
through joint meetings of research personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Adult and Community College Education at North Caro- 
lina State University with members of the Occupational 
Research Unit of the North Carolina Department of Community 
Colleges. ^ 

Content validity of the instrument was argued on the 
basis that test questions and their respective response cate- 
gories on primary variables were derived from the theoretical 
framework and review of literature guiding this study. In 
addition, the pretest interviews' assisted in the determina- 
tion of content validity through question-by-question analy- 
sis with respondents. 

Construct validity was approached on several variables 
by comparing a sample of 64 student responses to the ques- 
tionnaire with student records on file at the institution. 
The procedure involved asking students in the first three' 
classes drawn in the sample at each institution to print 
their name at the top of their questionnaire. As these ques- 
tionnaires were returned, a systematic sample was taken and 
compared with the respondents* records. 

Responses that were compared with institutional records 
included the number of courses for which the student was cur- 
rently registered; educational program area; and student's 
education, high school curriculum, high school grade average. 
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and high school rank. Of these, high school rank was the 
only test item that had less than 90% agreement, and thus 
was believed to be of doubtful validity. Since institu- 
tional student records were kept at most CC/TI only for cur- 
riculum students, these validity estimates are not appli- 
cable when referring to noncredit extension students. 



Data Collection 

Data were collected during the Spring Quarter of 1974. 
Each participating institution's president designated a staff 
member to serve as the project coordinator. The researchers 
then visited each of the 16 institutions and drew the sample 
with the aid of the project coordinator. After the sample 
of classes had been drawn, the project coordinators were 
asked to distribute all questionnaires to the class • instruc- 
tors. The instructors actually administered the research 
instruments to their class and returned all instruments to 
the project coordinator. Ali questionnaires were delivered 
personally to and picked up from the project coordinators by 
members of the research team (see Addendum I). 



Data Analysis 

Employing procedures previously designed and tested 
(see Addendum VII), all questionnaire were edited and coded 
upon receipt by the researchers. The data then were trans- 
ferred by keypunch to cards and placed on discs for com- 
puterized data analysis. 

Since the ultimate sampling units were classes, the pos 
sibility existed that the same student responded to the ques 
tionnaire more than once, depending upon the number of 
classes in which h5» was enrolled. To avoid distortion of 
the data by such multiple responses, responses were weighted 
according to the probability of a given student being se- 
lected in the sample, based upon the number of courses in 
which enrolled. The weighting procedur)§' is described in 
Addendum VIII. Weighted percentages generated from the pro- 
cedure usually fell within 1% of the actual enrollment sta- 
tistics of the Spring Quarter, 1974 (see Addendum IX). 

Based on the assumption that student age characteris- 
tics would be quite heterogeneous, major methodological modi- 
fications were made with regard to determining student socio 
economic characteristics. Whereas previous research on CC/ 
TI students assumed that valid measures of student socioeco- 
nomic status are dependent upon the income and occupational 
characteristics of students* parents, this research did not. 
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It seemed unrealistic to expect that students who were mar- 
ried, employed full-time, or over 25 years of age would be 
dependent upon their parents* socioeconomic status. Analy- 
sis of occupational status therefore depended upon who the 
student identified as the head of his household. Similarly, 
with ree:ard to income, either parents' or student's income 
was used as a socioeconomic measure, depending upon whether 
the student indicated that his parents provided over one- 
half of his financial support. A new variable, identified 
as "primary income," was created for data analysis purposes, 
and was drawn from either parents* income or student's in- 
come, depending upon the indicated major source of support. 

The first actual data analysis task was to examine the 
distribution of each variable under investigation and gene- 
rate one-way frequency and percentage distributions (Adden- 
dum X). Next, cross tabulations of those variables were 
constructed and analyzed by educational program area, sex, 
race, age, socioeconomic characteristics, and measures of 
academic ability. Appropriately labeled tables or "profiles" 
then were constructed by educational program area to show the 
values of the variables, the weighted frequency with which 
each value occurred, and the relative frequency in weighted 
percentages . 

Having thus gained a descriptive understanding of stu- 
dent characteristics in terms of the aforementioned vari- 
ables, a variety of statistical tests were performed to 
ascertain significant differences, strength of relationships, 
and the significance of relationships. 

In the one-sample case involving more than two categories 
and a comparison between sample data and some specified theo- 
retical distribution (in this case, theoretical distributions 
are those reported by Bolick and the 1970 Census), the chl- 
square goodness-of-f it test was employed to test for signifi- 
cant difference between the proportion of observed responses 
and those expected under the null hypothesis, using the 
formula: 

1=1 ^1 

With df = k-1 as described by Siegel (1956, pp. 42-47). Un- 
der the same circumstances but with only two discrete cate- 
gories, the two-sample test for px^oportions was employed 
using the formula: 
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Pi P2 ''^ i ^ 

to ascertain the standard error, and the formula: 

1 - (Pi-P2>/(Spi-P2>' 

to compute a standard score as described by Loether and 
McTavish (1974a, pp. 189-192). 

In the general case of the two-variable contingency 
table involving comparisons between two or more samples, the 
chi-square test for independent samples was employed to de- 
termine if the observed differences between samples were due 
to chance variations that are to be expected among samples 
from the same population. As explained by Blalock (1972, pp 
281-283) and Siegol (1956, pp. 174-179), hypotheses were 
tested by use of the formula: 

i=l j^l ^ij 

with df - (k-l)(r-l). 

While testing for significant differences was thought 
to be sufficient when comparisons were made between data from 
this study and those reported by Bolick or by 1970 Census 
data, tests of association and measures of the strength of 
relationshj • were indicated where hypothesis testing was in- 
volved. Bec;:.use many of the variables studied were measured 
at an ordinal level at best, it was decided to choose an ap- 
propriate nonparametric test for analysis initially, since 
the assumptions underlying parametric procedures would neces 
sarily be violated. 

The nonparametric measure of strength of the relation- 
ship between two ordinal scale variables thought to be most 
appropriate to this study was Gamma (G) , since it is most ef 
fective with grouped observations, has a correlation coef- 
ficient range from -1 to +1, and yields a proportional reduc 
tion in error interpretation of the relationship under study 
(Costner, 1965; Blalock, 1972, pp. 243-244; Loether and 
McTavish, 1974a, pp. 268-269) , using the equation (Blalock, ., 
1972, p. 418) : 

G = (N3-Nu)/(Ns+Nu). 

The subsequent test for association to provide a measure of 
confidence that each of the relationships yielded by G did 
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not occur by chance was made by converting G to a standard 
score as suggested by Loether and McTavish (1974a, p, 220): 



However, since the conceptual problem and hypotheses 
involved simultaneous testing of a more complex series of 
re latioQShips between a multitude of variables, Gamma was ex- 
tremely limited in its application. Only parametric statis- 
tical techniques have the capacity for multivariate analysis 
at the level of complexity required, but due to the underly- 
ing assumptions of these techniques, further tests for mul- 
tiple relationships became problematic. 

The rationale upon which the decision of whether or not 
tf;> proceed with the test for multiple associations and 
ijilrengths of relationships was based on two factors. First 
was the review of literature and discussion presented by 
Gardner (1975, p, 5£ ; that "some of the arguments underlying 
the assertion that parametric procedures require interval 
strength statistics appear to be of doubtful validity." Sec- 
ond was the decision to repeat the tests for the strength of 
relationships between two variables using Pearson product- 
moment correlation (r) , employing the formula (Blalock, 1972, 
P. 178): 



It was assumed that, if comparisons between G coeffici- 
ents and r coefficients were similar In terms of direction- 
ality and relative strengths between relationships, then even 
though the underlying assumptions required for parametric 
tests would be violated, the interpretations made from those 
tests would not be substantially distorted. 

It was then decided that if comparisons between G coef- 
ficients and r coefficients were similar, the most appropri- 
ate statistical technique to complete the analysis would be 
multiple regression, using the formula described by Cochran 
and Snedecor (1967, p, 141): 



Multiple regression was chosen as most appropriate, not for 
its prediction equation, per se, but for its capacity to de- 
tect intercorrelational effects through analysis of variance, 
to produce Standard B-values permitting an interpretation of 
the rotative contribution of each independent variable to the 
OY^ralt iiiiltivariate relationship and to generate coeffici- 
e.nts of tcultiple determination (R^), 




r «2r3^yv/(j:^2)^y2). 
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RESULTS 



This chapter consists of three major parts. Part I pre- 
sents the results of the analyses pertaining to the 13 research 
questions posed for the study. Part H presents the results 
from testing the research hypotheses. The final part summar- 
izes the results obtained in pari.-^ I ruid ll, with the answers 
to each of the 13 research quest ion.^^ /lynthesiJ^ed to represent 
the ''typical" student to be def»cribtd bj/ the research question. 

Part I; Descriptive Prolila of Students g>«rrlled 
in the North Carolina Communlti^ College System 

Certain research questions were formulated, the answers 
to which constituted the gi.^idelines in formulating a descrip- 
tive profile of students enirolled in f^*^ ^CCCS in tfje Spring 
Quarter of 1974, and a siiai socioec: » Ic and demographic 
profile of North Carolina adults 18 yetu oS age or older to 
serve as a comparison base. In the sec^ " .^ns that follow, each 
research question is stated an^il 



Research Qv^stion 1 

Who are the students being serv.^^d oy the North Carolina 
Community College System in terms* of thctir demographic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and attendance characteristics? 



Total Student Body 

Tables 1 through 4 present data on demographic, socio- 
economic, academic, and attendance characteristics for the 
total CC/TI student population, analyzed by curriculum and 
extension student categories to facilitate comparioons be- 
tween the two major types of students. 



Demographic Characteristics 

An almost equal distribution of males and females were 
attending CC/TI (Table 1). Three-fourths of the students were 
white and one-fourth were nonwhite. 

A clear majority of the student population were older 
than the traditional "college age^" i-f,* ^ over ?S years of 
age. Not uncommonly associated with erirotling older groups 
of students was that nearly one-fourth of all students were 
military veterans. However, when age is considered in terms 
of the complete human life span, relatively few were "older'* 
adults; less than 6% were 60 or older. 
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Table 1 . 



Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
extension students snroUvM ia North Carolina com- 
munity colloges/tt.::Unic>a i-.stitutes, 1974, by sex, 
race, age, marital sUt;ab, military veteran North 
Carolina resident sivrUus, location of institution, 
and place of residence 



Variable 



Sex : 
Male 
Fen»ale 

Total 



Students' 



rurriculum Extension Total 



60. « 
39. 2 
100.0 
f 6922) 



31.4 
6a. 6 
100.0 
(2890) 



54.6 
45.4 
100.0 
(9812) 



Race : 
Nonwhi te 
White 

Total 



17. ti 
82.2 
100.0 
(6920) 



33.3 
67 . 7 
100 0 
(2bb£0 



25.4 
74.6 
LOffTTT 
(9805) 



Age, yr: 
19 or less 
20-25 
26-29 
30-59 

60 or more 
Total 



22.5 
35.0 
r3 ,8 
23.3 
0.4 

(6931) 



8.3 
20.4 
11.0 
50.2 
}0 .2 

To3TT 

12886) 



. 15,1 
27.3 
12 3 
39.8 
5.6 
100.1 
(9817) 



Marital status: 
Single 
Married 
Widowed 
Separated 
Di vorc*;d 
Total 



43 .8 
51.0 
0.8 
2.1 
2.2 

(6934) 



18.8 
67.8 
7.9 
2.8 
2.6 

(2890) 



30.7 
59.9 
4.6 
2.5 
' 2.4 

(9824) 



Militiiry veteran: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



35.2 
64.8 
LOO. 6 
(6920) 



12. ; 
87.3 
100.6 
(2811) 



23.5 
76.5 
100. 0 
(97:M) 
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Table 1 (contiauvi) 



Variable 



Students^ 
Curriculum £x tension 



Total 



North Carolina resident: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



92.6 
7.4 
100.0 
(6921) 



90.4 
9.6 
100.0 
(2b64) 



91,5 
8.5 
100,0 
(9785) 



Institution in b,;;ae county: 
Yes 
No 

liotal 



71.7 
28.3 
100.0 
(6410) 



77.4 
22.6 
100.0 
(2563) 



74.6 
25.4 
100.0 
(8973) 



Residence while enrolled: 
Live with parents 
Live Willi spouae and/or 

children 
Live with other relative 
Live with another family 
Live alone 

Live with other students 
Other 

Total 



34.2 


9.8 


21.5 


49.8 


68.8 


59.7 


2.5 


3.6 


3.1 


1.3 


0.9 


1.1 


5.8 


8.3 


7.2 


3.7 


1.8 


2.7 


2.7 


6.6 


4.7 


100.0 


100.0 


lob. 6 


(6759) 


(2765) 


(9524) 



^Numbers in parentheses in this and subsequent tables 
represent the total number of persons responding in the 
respective category. 



Most of the students were married, roughly one-third 
were single, and over ICfji were either widowed, separated, or 
divorced. It was quite logical to find then that over 80% 
lived at home with either their spouse and/or children or 
with their parents. However, a noticeable percentage of stu- 
dents (19%) had residences other than these two most typical 
aodes, either living with other relatives, another family, 
alone, with other students, or having some other residential 
accommodation, such as being institutionalized in a nursing 
home or correctional facility. 

Ninety-two percent of all students were North Carolina 
residents. Of these, about three-fourths lived in the county 
in which the institution they were attending is located. 
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The remainder either commuted from a nearby county or had 
secure<| temporary living accommodations locally. 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

Over one-'half of the students reported annual Incomes of 
less than 57,500; more than one-fourth reported less than 
$3,000 (Tabl-/ 2). One-fifth of the students reported annual 
incomes bet\i'Crt»n $10,000 and $14,999, while some 13% had in- 
comes of at ie^st $15,000. 

With regard to parents* annual income, one-half of the 
students' parents had annual incomes of less than $10,000; 
almost 40%, less than $7,500; one-fifth, between $10,000 
and $14,999, and 18% of the parents had incomes of at least 
$15,000. Some 12% of the students reported that their par- 
ents were no longer living. 

When the occupations of the heads of student households 
were analyzed, over one-third were in "white-col lar** occupa- 
tions; roughly another third were in "blue-collar" occupa- 
tions; just over 15% were either nonfarm laborers, service 
workers, or unskilled workers; and about 6% were farm owners, 
managers, foremen, or laborers. Another 5% reported "other" 
occupations, such as housewife or full-time student. 

Data on the level of educational achievement indicated 
that one-fifth of the students were less than high school 
graduates, while 45% had earned a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. Nearly one-fourth of all students enrolled had 
some postsecondary education, and 9% were college graduates, 
some with advanced graduate work^ 

On the whole, mothers of CC/TI students had a higher 
level of educational achievement than did the fathers. Only 
among college graduates or more did fathers as a group have 
a slightly higher education than mothers. 



Academic Characteristics 

Nearly one-half of the students came to the institutions 
from a general high school curriculum (Table 3) . About 30% 
were in a college-preparatory curriculum, 12% in a business 
curriculum, 8% in a vocational curriculum, and 2% in some 
ot?ier type of curriculum in high school. 

Two-thirds of the students reported they maintained a 
"B" or better average while in high school, just over one- 
fourth had earned a "C" average » and 2% had an average ^be low 
'*C,** Nearly 5% had not gone to high school. In terms of 
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Table 2. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by stu- 
dent's income, parents' income, household head's 
occupation, student's education, father's education, 
and mother's education 



Variable 



Student's income: 
Less than $1,000 
$1,000-1,999 
$2,000-2,999 
$3,000-5,999 
$6,000-7,499 
$7,500-9,999 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000 or more 
Total 



Parents ' income : 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000-5,999 
$6,000-7,499 
$7,500-9,999 
$10,000-14,999 
315,000-19,999 
$20,000 or more 
Parents no longer living 
Total 

Household head's occupation: 
Professional, technical, and 

kindred workers 
Business owners, manager.^, 
administrators, and offi- 
cials 

Sales, clerical, and kin- 
dred workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred wv;i.\kors 

Operatives 



Students 

Curriculum Extension Total" 



14.6 


9 .7 


12 .2 


10.0 


6.7 


8.3 


8.1 


7.6 


7.8 


17.4 


18.4 


17 .9 


7 .8 


8.5 


8.2 


11.6 


13-3 


12 .5 


19.0 


21.6 


20.3 


7.7 


8.6 


8.1 


3.9 


5.6 


4.7 


166:1 


100 .0 


100.0 


(6486) 


(2409) 


(8895) 


9.3 


19 .2 


13.8 


16.4 


16.1 


16.2 


9.8 


9.2 


9 .5 


12.3 


8.8 


10.7 


24.8 


14.3 


20.0 


10.2 


5.4 


8.0 


11. S 


7.6 


9.9 


5.4 


19.4 


11.8 


lUO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


(5932) 


(1908) 


(7840) 


13.4 


13.7 


13 .6 


13.3 


12.8 


13.1 


12.2 


10.2 


11.2 


20.8 


17.0 


18.9 


16.8 


17.5 


16.6 
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Table 2 (contiQued) 



Variable 


Curricu lum 


Students 
Extension 


Total 


Laborers, except farm 


5.1 


5.9 


5.5 


Service workers 


8.6 


9.0 


8.8 


Uaskilled workers, except 








farm 


0.9 


1.9 


1.4 


Farm owners and managers 


4.4 


3,8 


4.1 


Farm foremen 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


Farm laborers 


0.8 


3.1 


1 .9 


Other 


4.4 


4. '8 


4.6 


Total 


106. t 


100.0 


166.1 




(6494) 


(2498) 


(8992) 



Stodent *s education : 



Grammar school or less 


1.3 


14.4 


8.1 


Some high school 


4.1 


20.6 


12.7 


High school graduate 


45.4 


35.0 


40.0 


GED diploma 


7.7 


3,2 


5.3 


Some posts econdary 








education 


34 .8 


15.2 


24.6 


College graduate or more 


6.7 


11.6 


9.3 


Total 


lo6.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(6879) 


(2819) 


(9698) 


Father's education: 








Grammar school or less 


38.2 


55.2 


46.8 


Some high school 


19 .2 


15.2 


17.2 


High school graduate 


23 .8 


17.7 


20.7 


GED diploma 


1.2 


0.6 


0.9 


Some postsecondai*y 








education 


9 ,4 


5.6 


7.5 


College graduate or more 


8.3 


5.8 


7.0 


Total 


100.1 


100.1 


100.1 




(6756) 


(2b71) 


(9327) 


Mother's education: 








Grammar school 


24.5 


44.6 


34.6 


Some high school 


22.4 


19.6 


21.0 


High school graduai:e 


34.1 


22.7 


28.4 


GED diploma 


0 .9 


0 .4 


0 .6 


Some postsecondary 








ediAcation 


10.4 


3.8 


8.6 


College graduate or more 


7.7 


6.0 


6.8 


Total 


100.0 


106.1 


100.0 




(6796) 


(2577) 


(9373) 
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Table 3. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by high 
school rank, high school average, and four-year col- 
lege or university attendance 



Variable students 

Curriculum Extension Total 



High school curriculum: 
Business 

College preparatory 

General 

Vocational 

Other 

Total 



High school rank: 
Upper one-third 
Middle one-third 
Lower one-third 
Did not graduate from 
high school 
Total 



High school average: 
A (90-100) 
B (80-89) 
C (70-79) 

Below C (less than 70) 
Did not go to high school 
Total 

Fu.ll-time sttident at 
four-year cci lege or 
university : 

Yes 

No 

Total 



11.8 


13.0 


12.3 


34.4 


24.4 


29 .6 


43.5 


52.9 


48.0 


8.8 


7.0 


7.9 


1.6 


2.7 


2 . 1 


loO.l 


100.0 


99.9 


(6681) 


(2241) 


(8922) 


32.5 


29.1 


30.8 


48.5 


38.7 


43.6 


8.5 


5.5 


7.0 


10.5 


26.7 


18.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(6710) 


(2458) 


(9168) 


14.2 


15.5 


14.9 


52.6 


50,3 


51.4 


30.2 


24,1 


27.1 


1.5 


2.2 


1.8 


1.5 


8.0 


4.8 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


(6822) 


(2610) 


(9432) 


17.7 


17.3 


17.5 


82.3 


82.7 


82,5 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


(6926) 


(2870) 


(9796) 



high school rank, the largest group (44%) reported they were 
graduated in the middle third of their cJ/^^ over 30% indi- 
cated they were in the top third, and 7% wii-o in the lowest 
third. Almost 19% did not graduate from hign school. 
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Also in Table 3, it will be noted that about 18^ of the 
students indicated they had at one time or another attended 
a four-year college/university prior to their enrollznent at a 
CC/TI. 



Attendance Characteristics 

Of the total student enrollment in the NCCCS, roughly 
half were registered in one or another noncredit extension 
course or program, while the other half were taking courses 
for college credit in one of the curriculum programs (Table 
4). The largest percentage were enrolled in occupational 
extension classes, followed closely by those in technical 
programs . 

In curriculum program areas, slightly less than half of 
the students were considered to be in technical programs, 
while nearly one-fifth were enrolled in a vocational curric- 
ulum. Siightly more than 15% were college-transfer students, 
with about 18% enrolled as either general education or special 
credit students. 

Of tiiose taking noncredit extension courses, nearly half 
were in occupational extension, 18% were in academic exten- 
sion, and 16% and 14%, respectively, in recreation extension 
and fundamental education. Roughly anotlber 3% were enrolled 
in special extension programs closely associated with occu- 
pational extension. Over half of all extension students re- 
ported they were enrolled for the first time. 

The students were divided almost equally between those 
who attended during the day and the evening. Most students 
were enrolled ii^ a single course, although almost 40% were 
enrolled in two to five courses. Consequently, a majority 
were in class 10 or fewer hoars per week, and almost 15% were 
in class more than 25 hours per week. 



Comparison Between Curriculum and 
Extension Students 

In reviewing the data in Tables 1-4, it was recognized 
that a great deal of variation existed between curriculum and 
extension students with regard to certain demographic, socio- 
economic, academic, and attendance characteristics. 

Among the demographic characteristics (Table 1), over 
60%. of curriculum students were males, while among extension 
students nearly 70% were females. With regard to racial 
characteristics, almost twice as many nonwhites were in ex- 
tension programs as were in curriculum programs. 
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Table 4. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by pro- 
gram area, enrollment in fundamental education, 
student classification, when they attend class, num- 
ber of courses taking this quarter, hours in class 
per week, and extension student enrollment in first 
class 



Variable Students 

Curriculum Extension Total 

Program area — curriculum: 

College-Transfer 15.2 — 7.2 

General Education 7.5 — 3.6 

Special Credit 10.4 ~ 4.9 

Technical 47.0 ~ 22.3 

Vocational 19.9 ~ 9.4 
Total 100.0 

(6937) 



Program area — extension: 
Academic Extension 
Apprent icesh ip 
Fundamental Education 
MDC Job Training 
Manpower Development (MDTA) 
New and Expanding Industry 
Occupational Extension 
Recreation Extension 
Total 



Program area — total: 

Fundamental education: 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
High School Diploma Program 
High School Equivalency 
Certificate Program (GED) 
Learning Laboratory 
Total 

Student classific;^. n: 
Noncredit extension , adent 
New freshman 
Returning freshman 
Sophomore 
Total 





18.3 


9.6 




0.8 


0.4 




13.8 


7.2 




1.0 


0.5 




0.8 


0.4 




0.0 


0.0 




49.3 


26.0 




16.0 


8.4 




100.0 






(2 900) 








9979^ 






(9837) 




46.2 






23.4 






8.9 






21.6 






100.1 






(4 94) 




5.5 


96.7 


55.0 


24.3 


2.2 


12 .3 


39. 1 


0.7 


18.2 


31.2 


0,4 


14.5 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


(6119) 


(2640) 


(8759) 
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Table 4 (continued) 



Variable 



Students 



Curriculum Extension Total 



Attend classes: 
Day 

Evening 
Total 



Number of courses this 
quarter: 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 

Over eight 
Total 



Hours In class , per week: 



65.5 
34.5 
100.0 
(6924) 



29.3 
70, 7 
100.0 
(2885) 



46.5 
53.5 
100.0 
(9809) 



24.0 


88.8 


57.8 


13.5 


8.4 


10.8 


19.2 


1.4 


9.9 


22.7 


0,9 


11.3 


14.5 


0.3 


7.1 


. 4.6 


0. 1 


2.3 


1. 1 


0.0 


0.5 


0.3 


0.0 


0.2 


0. 1 


0,0 


0.0 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


(6929) 


(2842) 


(9771) 



1-5 


15.8 


54. 9 


36.4 


6-10 


14.6 


28.6 


22.0 


11-15 


21.6 


2.5 


11.5 


16-20 


17.2 


3.7 


10.1 


2X-25 


10.4 


0.8 


5.5 


26-30 


12.6 


1.5 


6.7 


Over 30 


7.6 


8,0 


7.9 


Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.1 




(6937) 


(2900) 


(9837) 


Extension student enrolled 








In first course: 








Yes 




54.5 




No 




45.5 




Total 




100.0 








(2533) 





When all students are considered (9837), 47.4% were cur- 
riculum (credit) students compared to 52.5% who were extension 
(noncredlt) students ; Because of the small N for General Edu- 
cation (N«475) and for Special Credit students (N=284) , these 
data were not included in subsequent analyses of curriculum 
students. The weighted distribution for responses of General 
Education and Special Credit students appears in Addendum IX. 
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Age distribution of curriculum and extension students 
also differed markedly, with the latter representing older 
students than the former. Most curriculum students were 
under 26 years of age, while more than two-thirds of the ex- 
tension students were at least 26 years old. Consequently, 
while more than half of the curriculum students were married, 
they were still more likely to be single than were extension 
students, over two-thirds of whom were married. Similarly, 
a greater proportion of extension than curriculum students 
lived with their spouse and/or children; one-third of the 
latter lived with their parents. Curriculum students were 
nearly three times more likeT' to be veterans than were ex- 
tension students. 

The two groups of student were very similar in that 
they were both overwhelming!; orth Carolina residents, and 
of these, roughly three-fourths of both groups resided in the 
county in which the insti.tution they attended is located. 

Comparing curriculum and extension students by ^9cioeco- 
nomic characteristics (Table 2) showed a greater percentage 
of curriculum than extension students were in lower-income 
groups (25% vs 16%, respectively, with annual incomes of less 
than $2,000), but in other income categories the two groups 
were nearly the same. About one-third of each group had in- 
comes between $3,000 and $7,499;* roughly another third of 
each group had incomes between $7, 500 and $14 , 999; and 10-14% 
of each group had incomes of at least $15,000. 

As both groups were similar in many respects with re- 
gard to student income, even more so were they nearly alike 
in relation to major occupational categories. Over one-third 
of the heads-of -household of both curriculum and extension 
students were white-collar workers and over one-third were 
in blue-collar occupations. Both types of students had nearly 
equal percentages in nonfarm laborer, service worker, un- 
skilled worker, and farm occupations. 

On the other hand, parents of curriculum students tended 
to have considerably higher annual: incomes than extension stu- 
dents* parents , while a considerably larger percentage of ex- 
tension students* parents had annual incomes of less than 
$3, 000. 

The two groups of students also were dissimilar regard- 
ing educational variables. Although a majority in both pro- 
grams had high school educations or more, those in extension 
areas represented a broader range of educational levels than 
among curriculum students. Thirty-five psrcent In extension 
programs were less than high school graduates as compared to 
about 5% of curriculum program students. Extension students 
also represented a larger percentage of those with college or 
graduate educations. 
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Parents of curriculum students tended to have more 
education than parents of extension program students. Over 
40% of the fathers of curriculum students had high school 
educations ;or more compared to almost 30% of fathers who had 
sons/daughters In extension programs. Similar results held 
true for mothers* education. Mothers of students In both 
major program areas tended to have more education than their 
fathers. 

Comparisons between curriculum and extension students 
regarding high school curriculum demonstrated relatively 
slight differences (Table 4). The largest percentage of both 
curriculum and extension students had been in the general 
high school curriculum, with the college-preparatory curric- 
ulum being the second largest for both groups. 

Contrasts between curriculum and extension students on 
high school rank revealed that the largest difference be- 
tween the two was the percentage of students who did not 
graduate from high school (10% for curriculum students vs 27% 
for extension students) . When only high school graduates 
were considered, 36% of curriculum students and 40% of ex- 
tension students graduated In the top one-third of their high 
school class; 54% and 43%, respectively , graduated In the mid- 
dle third; and 10% and 7%, respectively , graduated In the 
lowest third. Comparisons between the groups of students for 
high school averages tended to confirm this basic similarity 
in academic ability, with a majority of both groups being "B** 
students. About 17% of both groups of students indicated 
they were former full-time students at a four-year college/ 
university. 

Among the greater differences between curriculum and ex- 
tension students were their attendance characteristics (Table 
4). Most curriculum students attended clPS£:ies during the day, 
while a majority of extension students attended in the eve- 
ning. Over 60% of the former were enrolled in three or more 
courses as compared to 97% of the latter, who tended! to enroll 
in only one or two courses . Similarly, nearly half of all 
curriculum students spent more than 15 hours per week in 
class, while 86% of extension students were in class 15 or 
fewer hours per week, with most in class 5 or less hours per 
week. 



Research Question 2 

Which students are enrolling in what educational program 
areas (college-transfer, technical, vocational, academic, 
fundamental education, occupational extension, and recre- 
ational extension) in terms of their demographic, socio- 
economic , academic , and attendance characterist ics? 
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Curriculum Student Body 

Tables 5 through 8 present data on the demographic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and attendance cViaracterist ics of 
students in the three major CC/TI curriculum program areas— 
college-transfer, technical, and vocational.^ 



Demographic Characteristics 

All three major curriculum programs were composed of a 
majority of males, although VOC programs tended to have a 
larger percentage cf males than either COL-TR or TECH programs, 
which tended to be similar to one another with regard to this 
characteristic (Table 5) . 

Racial characteristics were unevenly distributed among 
the three program areas, with 10% of the COL-TR, 17% of the 
TECH, and almost one-third of the VOC students being non- 
white . 

The COL-TR programs tended to enroll a larger percentage 
of younger students than either of the occupational programs. 
Nearly three-fourths of all COL-TR students were under 26 
years of age as compared to TECH and VOC students, where only 
about one-half were in that age group. Slightly less than 
half of the students in each of the latter two program areas 
were between 26 and 59 years of age. 

As COL-TR students differed considerably from occupa- 
tional students with regard to age , so too did they differ in 
their marital status. While only about one-third of COL-TR 
students were married, over one-half of the TECH and VOC 
students had husbands or wives. Consequently, COL-TR stu- 
dents were more likely to live with their parents (52%) than 
were TECH or VOC students, who were more likely to be living 
with their spouse and/or" children. 

Students in all three program groups were similar in that 
over 90% of each group were North Carolina residents. Of 
those State residents, VOC students were the most likely to 
reside in a county other than the one in which their insti- 
tution is located. 



For convenience of reporting, the three major curricu- 
lum program areas will hereinafter be abbreviated as follows: 
COL-TR = college-transfer; TECH = technical; and VOC * voca- 
tional. The four major extension programs will likewise be 
abbreviated as follows: ACAD EXT - academic extension; 
FUND EDUC * fundamental education; 'OCCU EXT * occupational 
extension; and REC EXT « recreation extension. 
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Table 5. Weighted percentage distribution of college^ 

transfer, technical, and vocational students en^ 
rolled in North Carolina community colleges/techni- 
cal institutes, 1974 , by sex, race, age, marital 
status, military veteran. North Carolina resident 
status, location of institution, and place of resi- 
dence 



Variable 



COL-TK 



Students 



ThCH 



VOC 



Sex : 
Male 
j^'eaale 

Total 



60.0 
40.0 
100.0 
(1290) 



59.6 
40.4 
100.0 
(3715) 



73.4 
26.6 
100.0 
(1159) 



Nonwhite 
White 

Total 



10.0 
90.0 
100.0 
(12«5) 



16.8 
H3 .2 
100.0 
(3712) 



2«.7 
71.3 
100.0 
(1165) 



Age, yr: 
19 or less 
20-25 
26-29 
30-59 

60 oi' more 
Total 



32.0 
42.5 
9.8 
15.5 

0^2 

100 .0" 
(1290) 



24.0 
34.6 
14.6 
26.7 
0.2 

100 . r 

(3720) 



22.2 
35.7 
12.4 
29.6 
0.0 

(1164) 



Marital status: 
Single 
Married 
Widowed 
Separated 
Divorced 
Total 



61.8 
33.8 
1.3 
1.6 
1.6 

loo.i 

(1290) 



44.2 
50.7 
0.7 
2.2 
2.2 
100.0 
(3720) 



40.3 
54.5 
0.7 
2.0 
2.4 

looTT 

(1166) 



Military veteran: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



23.9 
76.1 
100.0 
(1286) 



38.1 
61.9 
lOO.O 
(3713) 



42.9 
57.1 
100.0 
(1164) 



North Carolina resident: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



91.1 
8.9 
100.0 
(1287) 



94.1 
5.9 
100.0 
(3716) 



91.2 
8.8 
100.0 
(1161) 
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Table 5 (continued) 



Variable 


COL-TR 


Students 
T£CH 


voc 


Institution in home county: 








Yes 


73 . 5 


72.2 


6H.0 


No 


26.5 


- 27.8 


32.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(1171) 


(3452) 


(1086) 


Residence while enrolled: 








Live with parents 


51.6 


35.2 


30.7 


Live with spouse and/or 


33.4 


49.7 


51.0 


children 






3.1 


Live with other relative 


3.2 


2.3 


Live with another family 


1.3 


1.1 


1.9 


Live alone 


5.5 


5.6 


4.6 


Live with other students 


3.5 


4.7 


1.8 


Other 


1.6 


1.3 


6.8 


Total 


100.1 


99T5" 


9^79" 




(126») 


(3634) 


(1118) 



The VOC students had the largest representation of mili- 
tary veterans, with TECH students secoild and COL-TR last. 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

College-transfer students tended to have a lower annual 
income while enrolled than either TECK or VOC students w^Jile 
enrolled (Table 6). Nearly one-half of the studen^;s in COIc- 
TR programs had incomes of less than $3,000 annually &s com- 
pared to roughly one-third of the TECH and VOC students. The 
TECH students reported the highest incomes, with nearly 30% 
having an annual income of at least $10,000, VOC students 
were next, and COL-TR students last in the v t>per-income 
groups . 

With regard to level of formal education, COL-TR stu- 
dents had the highest educational attainr.'ient of any curricu- 
lum program group, with over one-half reporting some post- 
secondary education. The VOC students were most likely to 
have less than a high school education when compared'to the 
other two groups. However, VOC and TECH programs were more 
likely to have college graduates enrolled than was the COL-TR 
program. 
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Tables. Weighted percentage distribution of college- 
transfer, technical, and vocational students en- 
rolled in North Carolina community colleges/techni- 
cal instituter>, 1974, by student's income, parents' 
income, household head's occupation, student's edu- 
cation, father's education, and mother's education 



Variable 



Students 





COL-TK 


TJKCH 


voc 


Student's income: 








Less than $1,000 


19 ,6 


15.2 


15.2 


$1,000-1,999 


16.2 


10.5 


b.l 


$2,000-2,999 


12.5 


b.o 


b.9 


$3,000-5,999 


17. b 


16.9 


20.6 


$6,000-7,499 


5.4 


b.o 


10.1 


$7,500-9,999 


8.2 


11 .6 


11.7 


$10,000-14,999 


13.4 


19.3 


lb. 2 


$15,000-19,999 


4.6 


7.6 


4.6 


$20,000 or more 


2.4 


2.9 


2.7 


Total 


100.1 


100.0 


loO.l 




(1211) 


(350b) 


(1071) 


Parenti> * income: 








Less than $3,000 


5.7 


9.5 


11.9 


$3,000-5,999 


12. b 


16,2 


19.5 


$6,000-7,499 


b.6 


9.b 


10.1 


$7,500-9,999 


12.9 


12.4 


14.4 


$10,000-14,999 


26.8 


26.1 


21.8 


$15,000-19,999 


14.2 


10.6 


7.9 


$20,000 or more 


15.7 


iO.6 


7.7 


Parents no longer living: 


3.2 


4.9 


6 6 


Total 


99.9 


100.1 






(1140) 


(3219) 


{95t ) 



Household head's occupation: 
Professional, technical, 12.5 

and ki id red workers 
Business owners, managers, Ib.b 
administrators, and offi- 
cials 

Sales, clerical, and 13.8 

kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 20.3 

kindred workers 
Operatives ^^'f 
Laborers, except farm 3.5 
Service workers 5.6 
Unskilled workers, except 0.5 

farm 



11 .7 
12.2 

12 .7 
20 .1 

15.6 
5.4 

11.3 
1.0 



10.2 
«.5 

7.2 

25. b 

24.5 
6.8 
7.3 
0.9 
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Table 6 (continued) 



Variable 



Students 







voc 


6.1 


4.8 


2.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


1.0 


0.7 


6.4 


3 .6 


5.5 


9^.9 


100.0 


JO.I 


C1225) 


(3498) 


Ci064) 


0.3 


0.9 


2.6 




2 O 


10 . 6 


37 . 1 


46.6 


54 . 8 


3 8 


7.4 


14 .9 




40 .3 


13 .2 


0.9 


2.8 


3.9 


O Q Q 


inn f\ 






^ O Q 9 w y 


( 1159) 


27>1 


38,2 


46.5 


18.8 


18.8 


21.5 


25.2 


24.4 


21.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.0 


V5.2 


9.3 


5.3 


12.2 


7.9 


4.3 


99.9 


9^.9 


100.0 


(1268) 


(3635) 


(1120) 


15.2 


24.7 


31.5 


18.5 


22.8 


25.1 


39.7 


33.9 


31.7 


0.9 


\:'.6 


0.8 


15.8 


9:5 


7.2 


9.9 




3.8 


iOO.O 






(1271) 




U128) 



Farm owners and managers 
Farm foremen 
Farm laborers 
Other 

Total 



Student's education: 
Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
G£D diploma 
Some postsecondary 

education 
College graduate or aore 
Total 



Father ^s education 
Grammar sch^'>ol or 
Some high &oaoGi 
High Hchool gradii;. 
GJKD diploma 
Some Pa sts-^coTidai y 

educ&t iOk'v 
College .graduate or more 
TotaJ 



Mother's edu'^atr:)!! : 
Graaiuar s^chool or le.s.s 
Scne ^igh schocl 
High school graduate 
GED diploma 
Some postseuor.dary 

education 
Ci*"* lege graduat^j c- more 
Total 
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Parents of COL-TR s* dents Rlsn . ,.ded to have higher 
levels of forraal educatioa than thos TECH or VOC stu- 
dents, who generally had the lowest i is of educational at- 
talnroent. While about one-fourth of fathers of students 
in any of the three program areay ^ei igh school graduates 
or the equivalent a higher percer i of COL-TR student 
fathers (27%) had educations beyc. v:je high school diploma 
than fathers of TECH students (17%; ^r fathers of VOC stu- 
dents (10%). More than two-thirds of VOC student fathers 
were not high school graduates as compared to 57% of the TECH 
student father? and 46%. of che COL-TR student fathers. 

Much the same description held true for student mothers. 
Over one-half of VOC student mothers had not graduated from 
high school as compared with less than one-half for TECH stur 
dent mothers and about one-third for mothers of COL^R stu- 
dents. A substantially larger proportion of COJu-TR student 
mothers had so&.3 postsecondary or more education when com- 
pared to TECH and VOC student znothers. 

Parents of COL-TR and TECH students were more likely to 
have annual incomes of at least $15,000, while VOC and TECH 
student parents were more likely than COL-TR student parents 
to have yearly incomes of less than $7,500. Students' parents 
with incomes between $7,500 and $15,000 had nearly equal per- 
centage representations in all three curriculum program areas. 

With regard to the head-of-household *s occupation, COL- 
TR student heads-of-household were more likely to be in white- 
collar occupations as compared with TECH and VOC students. 
All three program areas tended to have roughly the same pro- 
portion of students whose heads-of-household were draftsmen, 
foremen, or kiindred workers. 

Heads-of-household of VOC students were most likely to 
be oper£tives, nonfarm laborers, service workers, or unskilled 
workers (40%) as contrasted with TECH (33%) and COL-t:; (21%) 
students. T; heads-of-household of approximately the same 
proportion of students in each program area were in a farm 
occupation, although COL-TR student heads-of-household were 
more likely to be farm owners and manaRers as contrasted to 
TECH or VOC studeats. 



Academic Cnairacteristics 

The results concerning academic characteristics of COL- 
TR, TECH, and VOC students show that for high scfeool curricu- 
lums, over one-half of the COL-TR students had a college-- 
preparatory background; about one-third came to CC/TI from 
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a general high school curriculum (Table 7). High percentages 
of TECH students were In general and colleger-preparatory cur- 
rlculums, but they were :nore likely than the students in the 
other two program areas to be from a high school business cur- 
riculum. A majority of VOC students had general high school 
curriculum backgrounds, while another one-fifth of VOC stu- 
dents were in a vocational high school curriculum—the high- 
est percentage for any of the three program areas studied. 

On measures of such academic ability as high school rank, 
COL-TR students were the most likely to have graduated in the 
top one-third of their class, although the highest percentage 
of COL-TR students graduated in the middle one-third of their 
class. 

Technical programs tended to enroll a majority of stu- 
dents who graduated in the middle third of their high school 
class, with about one-third from the top third. Of the VOC 
students who graduated from high school, nearly one-third 
were from th^ middle third of their graduating class, with 
20% from the top third. 

The COL-TR and TECH pro^jram areas attracted students who 
had fairly similar high school averages, with both prograas 
having a majority of "B" students, approximately 30% each 
with "C" or belo'^ students, and most of the remaining stu- 
dents with "A»* averages. The VOC programs differed slightly 
by having fewer studenCs with "A" and "B" averages and more 
"C" or below students. 

The COL-TR students were most likely to nave previously 
attended a four-year college/university on a full-time basis, 
although the vast majority of students in all throe program 
areas had never be 1 ore been full-time university students. 



Attendance Characteristics 

Most COL-TR, TECH, and VOC students ait^ .^ndtjd ; usses dur- 
ing the day, with one-third of those in V■^<^:^ },.i:rj -^iX: pre-* 
grams attending classes at night (Table S). 

Over two-third6 r^L students enrolled in three or 

fewer courses during v;,^^ quarter and were more likely to 

do so than COL-TR ;ii.d a ariywC' However, VOC students 

also tended to spend i^r*' /'r.:;rs p^r vcek in class thai the 
other two groups ; i./^., ^7% of VOC stutients were in class 
more than 20 hours }v>r ve^:, as comoared to fewer than 3% for 
COL-TR and 18% for TECH stacleRts/ Over two-thirds of COL-TR 
and TECH stttdents were enrolled for 3 to 5 courses, with 69% 
of COL-TR students in class from 11 to 20 hours per ^ aek and 
73% of TECH students in class from 11 to 30 hours per week. 
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Table 7. Weighted percentage distribution of college- 
transfer , technical y and vocational students en- 
rolled in North Carolina conuaunity colleges/techni- 
cal institutes, 1974, by high school curriculum, 
high school rank, high school average, and four- 
year college or university attendance 



Variable 




Str ients 






COL-TR 


TECH 


VOC 


High school curriculum: 
Business 

College preparatory 

General 

Vocational 

Other 

Total 


4 mO 

57.7 
31 .0 
1 .8 
1.8 

9975" 
(1265) 


32.4 
44.0 
7.9 
1.4 
100.0 
(3599) 


6 .3 
18.7 
54.5 
19.1 
1.4 
100.0 
(1101) 


High school rank: 
L'p'ier one -third 
Middle one-third 
Lower one-third 
Did not graduate from 
high school 
Total 


40.5 
45.3 
8.5 
5.7 


'32.3 
51.3 
8.3 
8.1 


20. 'J 
48.9 
9.6 
21.1 


100.0 
(1265) 


100.0 
(3607) 


100. i 
(1111) 


High school average: 
A (90-100) 
B (80-89) 
C (70-79) 

Below C (less than 70) 
Did not go to high school 
Total 


16.5 
51.7 
29.3 
1.6 
1.0 
100,1 
(1279) 


13.1 
55.2 
29.5 
1.3 
1.0 
100.1 
(3654) 


9.2 
48.8 
36.9 
2.3 
2.8 
100. 0 
(1145) 



Full-time student at 
four-year college or 
university: 

Yes 

No 

Total 



18.3 

7 

lOb - 0 
(1291) 



14.8 

100.0 
(3716) 



10.9 
89.1 
100.0 
(1160) 
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Table 8. Weighted percentage distribution of college- 
transfer, technical, and vocational students en- 
rolled in North Carolina community colleges/techni- 
cal institutes, 1974, by when they attend class, 
number of courses taking this quarter, and hours in 
class per ;*eek 



Variable 



Attend c lasses ; 
Day 

Evening 
Total 



COL-TK 



83.5 
16.5 
100.0 
(1290) 



Students 



TECH 



68.6 
31.4 
100. 
(3714) 



VOC 



70,4 

29. ^ 

( 1162) 



Number of cour 
this quarter: 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 

Over eight 
Total 



es taking 



17 
29 
22 
8 



1.7 
0.4 

0.1 
9975" 
(1291) 



11-8 
13.0 
21. S 

)8.7 
6.1 
1.6 
0.4 

0.0 

(3717) 



35.3 
12.6 
20.4 
20.9 
8.9 
1.4 
0.2 
0.1 
.3 

It. ;r 

(1162) 



Hours in class: 
1-5 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
Over 30 
Total 



oer week 



10.0 
12.7 



32 
36 
6 
1 
1 



(1291) 



8.7 

13.3 
25.4 
19.3 
15.4 

i:;^.6 

0.2 



(3721) 



8.8 
10.5 
9.7 
7.7 
6.4 
31.1 
25.9 
100.1 
(1166) 
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Extension Student Body 

The eTTtenslon student body consisted of students enrolled 
in the academic extension (ACAD EXT), fundamental education 
(F5JKD EDUC), occupational extension (OCCU EXT) and recreation 
extension (REC EXT) program areas. Tables 9 through 12 pre- 
sent data on the demographic , socioeconomic, academic, and 
attendance characteristics of the extension student body. 



Demographic Characteristics 

All extension program area^. except FUND EDUC had a pre- 
dominant enrollment of females (Table 9). Recreation and 
OCCU EXT courses were the most heavily populated, with 90% 
and 70^ ifemale students , respect ive ly. Academic extension 
programs had slightly more females than males, while FUND EDUC 
students were about equally divided: between males and females. 
In terms of race , again FUND EDUC programs were the exception, 
with over 60% nonwbite students. Recreation extension stu- 
dents were almost exclusively white, with ACAB and OCCU EXT 
enrollments about three-fourths and two-thirds wh^te, respec- 
t ive ly , 

Fundamental education was the only extensijDn^rogram 
area in which more than one-half of the students^ wefe under 
30 years of age. The other major program areas attracted a 
majority of students 30 years of age and older. Academic 
extension courses had the largest proportion (17%) of stu- 
dents over 59 years of "ge; less than 10% in the other ex- 
tension program areas were in that age group. 

Most students in all extension projjrams were^ m^^^ 

and consequently lived with their spoiise^and/6r children. 
However, over one-third of the FUND EDUC^^tu events were single 
and, as a group, were more likely to live* with their parents 
or have "other** living accommodations than students in the 
other program areas. Academic extension courses had the 
largest proportion of students who indicated they lived alone. 

A range of 85 to 93% of students in REC EXT, FUND EDUC, 
and OCCU EDUC reported they were North Carolina residents; 
22% of those in ACAD EXT indicated they were residents of 
other states. However, of those who were North Carolina resi- 
dents, OCCU EXT students were the least certain to live In 
the county in which the institution they attended is located; 
over one-fourth of those students resided in other counties. 
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Table 9. V^ighted percentage distribution of academic, fun- 
damental education, occupational, and recreation 



extension 


students enrolled in North Carolina com- 


munity colleges/technical 


institutes, 1974, 


by sex, 


race, age. 


marital status , 


mi 1 i tary 


veteran 


, North 


''arolina resident status. 


location 


of institution. 


and place 


of residence 








Variable 




Students 






ACAU 


FUND 


OCCl 


RKC 




iiXT 


EDUC 


EXT 


EXT 


Sex: 










Uale 


42 . 1 






9,6 


Femu 1 e 


57.9 


49.7 


70.5 


90.4 


Total 


100.0 


I06.O 


100.0 


100 -.0 




(507) 


(528) 


(1407) 


(448) 


Race I 










Nonwhite 


25.6 


61.5 


35.5 


4.1 


White 


74.4 


38.5 


64.5 


95.9 


To tal 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(308) 


(527) 


(1403) 


(447) 


Age ^ yr : 










or less 


7.8 


23.6 


5.7 


4.4 


20-25 


24.6 


23.7 


18.3 


18.9 


26-29 


9.6 


9.3 


11.3 


12.8 


30-59 


40.6 


35.9 


56.0 


54.7 


60 or more 


17.4 


7.5 


8.7 


9.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(513) 


(527) 


(1398) 


(44b) 


Marital status: 










Single 


22.4 


36.0 


16.7 


6.9 


Carried 


61.4 


49.8 


69 .6 


85.4 


Widowed 


11,8 


6.0 


7.9 


5.1 


Separated 


2.8 


5.4 


2.9 


0.3 


Divorced 


1.6 


2.9 


3.0 


2.3 


Total 


100. G 


lUO. 1 


100.1 


100. 




(512) 


(527) 


(1404) 


(44; 


Military veterari- 










Yes 


15.7 


9.9 


14. 1 


7.4 


No 


S4.3 


90. 1 


85.9 


92.6 


Total 


- roo.O' 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(506) 


(517) 


(1350) 


(43«) 
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Table 9 (continued) 



Variable Students ' . 

ACAD FUND OCCU REC 
EXT EDUC £XT £XT 



Nortb Carolina resident; 
Yes 
No 

Total 



77.9 
22.1 
100. 0 
(507) 



92.5 
7.5 
100.0 
(524) 



95.5 
4.5 
100.0 
(1391) 



86.4 

(44i;) 



Institution in home county: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



bl.4 
18.6 



100.0 
(393) 



79.4 
20.6 

TooTO" 



72.8 
27.2 
100.0 



87.7 

r?^.3 

100. 0 



(474) (1317) (374) 



Residence while enrolled: 










Live with parents 


5.2 


IS. 7 


11.6 


4.0 


Live with spouse and/or 








85.6 


children 


60.9 


48.4 


72.0 


Live with other relative 


3.1 


3.7 


3.8 


3.6 


Live with another family 


0,7 


1.2 


1.2 


0.0 


Live alone V 


10.9 


6.5 


8.8 


6.6 


Live with other students 


5.2 


1.8 


1.0 


0.0 


Other 


14 . : 


22.7 


1.6 


0.1 


Total 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


(485) 


(516) 


(1339) 


(425) 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

A majority of students in all four extension program 
areas reported annual incomes between $3,000 and $14,999 
(Table 10). Fundamental education students were the most 
likely (45%) to have incomes of less than $3,000. Recreation 
extension courses drew a higher percentage of students with 
upper incomes; more than one-fourtn of those enrolled had 
incomes of at least $15,000. 

With regard to their parents* incomes, EDHC and 

OCCU EXT program areas had the highest percc students 
whose parents had annual- incomes of less than ^' with 
more than 40% of the students in that category. Academic 
and RFC EXT programs were more likely to enroll students 
whose parents' annual income was at least $14,999, with 15% 
and 21%, respectively, of the students in that income group. 
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Table 10. Weighted percentage distribution of academic, fun- 
damental education, occupational, and recreation 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by 
student *s income, parents' income, household 
head's occupation, student's education, father's 
education, and mother's education 



Variable 



Student's income: 
Less than $1,000 
$1,000-1 ,999 
$2,000-2,999 
$3,000-5,999 
$6,000-7,499 
$7,500-9,999 
$10,00-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000 or more 
Total 



Parents' income; 

Less than $3,000 

$3,000-5,999 

$6,000-7,499 

$7,500-9,999 

$10,000-14,999 

$15,000-19,999 

$20,000 or more 
Parents no longer living: 
Total 



Household head's occupation; 
Professional, technical, 

and kindred workers 
Business owners, managers, 

administrators, and 

officials 
Sales, clerical, and 

kindred workers 
Craftsmen , foremen , 

and kindred workers 
Operatives 

L?.borers, except farm 



Students 



ACAD 


FUND 


OCCU 


REC 


EXT 


EDUC 


EXT 


fiXT 


7.4 


21,9 


9.2 


2.7 


4.1 


11.3 


7.7 


2.0 


11 .9 


11 .4 


6.6 


1.7 


20.4 


23.8 


18.1 


11.6 


9.0 


7 .0 


8.6 


9 .2 




10 . 0 


14 .4 


13 .6 




11.0 


21.9 


33 .5 




3.0 


8.6 


14.4 


6 .9 


0.6 


4.8 


11 .3 


100.0 


100.0 


49.9 


100.0 


(436) 


(461) 


(1153) 


(359) 


12.9 


20.3 


23 .4 


13 .4 


14.4 


20.8 


16.9 


11 .4 


5.6 


11.6 


9.5 


10.0 


8.3 


8.8 


8.6 


9.8 


15.9 


14.0 


13.1 


16.1 


7.0 


3.9 


3.7 


10.0 


8.3 


4.1 


7.4 


10.7 


27.6 


16.4 


17 .4 


18.6 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


(359) 


(393) 


(1316) 


(426) 


18.7 


1.9 


12 .8 


13.6 


15.2 


3.4 


12.1 


13.1 


10.3 


8.1 


9 .4 


11.2 


15.6 


13.5 


17.9 


18. S 


19.4 


23.6 


17 .3 


16 .6 


4.3 


10.7 


6.5 


5.5 
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Table 10 (continued) 



VcLI icLUXC 


ACAD 


Students 
FUND 0C5U 
EDUC EXT 


EKl* 


Service workers 


5 . 4 


14 7 

X** . f 


10 . 5 


8.8 


Unskilled workers., except 










fairm 


1,7 


4 .0 


1 . 8 


1.4 


Farm owners and managers 


3,0 


9 0 


4 7 


4.1 


Farm foremen 


0.8 


0 . 0 


0.4 


0.4 


Farm laborers 


1.3 


7.7 


3 .4 


1.9 


Other 


4.2 


10.5 


3.2 


4.6 


Total 


99. y 


100.1 


100.0 


loO.l 




(434) 


(425) 


( 1232; 


(407) 


Student's education: 










Grammar schoul or less 


12,8 


36.7 


11.9 


4 .6 


oome nign scnoo x 


1 1 . z 


44 .4 


19.4 


14 .6 


nign scnooi graaua te 


o / . o 


11.7 


39.2 


38.5 




1 A 


2.1 


2.3 


1.7 


ouuc fJUo t o cf u un ud z^y 












1 A C 

14 . b 


2 .9 


16.2 


24 T 0 


v^ux.^cgc gictuucLLc ur more 


I b , b 


2 .2 


11.0 


16 .6 


x o ta 1 


yy . y 


100.0 


100.0 


100 .0 




t i>uu> 


(522) 


(1364) 


(433) 


Father's education: 










Grammar school or less 


50.4 


63.2 


57.3 


46.7 


Some high school 


13.4 


13.4 


15.2 


18.6 


High school graduate 


19.3 


16.0 


16,8 


20.2 


GED diploma 


0.0 


1-1 


0.7 


0.8 


Some posts econdai'V 










education 


9.0 


2.5 


5.2 


6.0 


College graduate or more 


b.O 


3.9 


4.9 


7.7 


Total 


100.1 


100.1 


100.1 


100.0 




(463) 


(477) 


(1231) 


(400) 


Mother's education: 










Grammar school or less 


42.0 


52.8 


46.6 


35.7 


Some high school 


16.5 


22.7 


20.2 


Iti.O 


High ^•:tJhool graduate 


23.0 


16.9 


22 .4 


27.5 


GED diploma 


0.2 


0.4 


0.2 


1.1 


Soiue posts econdary 










education 


10.3 


3.8 


5.7 


8.7 


College /graduate or more 


7.9 


3.4 


5.0 


8.9 


Total 




100.0 


TSOTT 






(464) 


(486) 


(1228) 


(399) 
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The parents of 13 to 16% of the students in all four program 
areas had annual incomes of $10,000 to $14,999, 

Academic extension programs enrolled the largest number 
of its stadonts from white-collar households, while FUND EDUC 
courses drew two-thirds of their enrollment from students 
whose head-of -household represented a blue-collar or unskilled 
occupation. About one-third of the students in both OCCU EXT 
and REC EXT programs were from white-collar households. All 
four extension program areas enrolled about one-third of 
their students from blue-collar households. Those from house- 
holds with heads in agricultural occupations were most likely 
to be foxmd in FUND EDUC or OCCU EXT programs. 

With regard to students* educational levels, 37-39% in 
each extension program area were high school graduates with 
the exception of FUND EDUC students, 80% of whom had net 
graduated from high school. Recreation F.xtensloa coiirses 
enrolled the largest percentage o± ^^?^£idents -vlth some post- 
secondary or more <?ducat ion (41^) rA iaj^ar^d to ACAD EXT (31%) 
OCCU EXT (27^), and FUND EDUC (5%> . ^ 

The fathers of roughly two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the students in all extension programs were not high school 
graduates. The same pattern was true of mothers* education 
for students in FUND EDUC and OCCU EXT programs, A higher 
percentage of mothers of students in ACAD EXT and REC EXT 
were high school graduates or more. In any event, one or 
both parents of less than 10% of the students in any exten- 
sion program area were college graduates. 



Academic Characteristics 

The largest percentage of extension students in all pro- 
gram areas had general curriculum and college-preparatory 
high school backgrcainds (Table 11), Students from the busi- 
ness curriculum were most likely to be enrolled in REC EXT 
whereas the largest proportion of students with vocat ional ' 
curriculum back^round(s were iound in ACAD EXT and FUND EDUC, 

With regard to measures of academic ability, RFC EXT 
students were, the most certain to have gradiiated' in the top 
third ol their high school class wt>en compared to those in 
ACAD EXT, OCCU KXT , and .FUND EDUC, which had more than 70% 
of its students who did not gradur^te from high school. The 
same pattern held true when analyzing high school averages. 
Where the greatest proportion of students in all program 
areas reported they had maintained a ♦'B** average. Students 
who had averages of "C" or less were most likely to be in 
FUND EDUC, followed by OCCU KXT, ACAD EXT, and imC EOT in 
that order, ' 
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Table 11. Weighted percentage distribution of academic, fun- 
damental education, occupational, and recreational 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com-- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by 
high school curriculum, high school rank, high 
school average, and four--year college or univer- 
sity attendance. 



Variable 



Students 



High school curriculum: 
Business 

College preparatory 

General 

Vocational 

Other 

Total 



High school rank: 
Upper one-third; 
Middle one-third 
Lower one-third 
Did not graduate from 
high school 
Total 



High school average: 
A (90-100) 
B (80-89) 
C (70-79) 

Below C (less thai3i>70) 
Did not go to high school 
Total 



ACAD 


FUND 


occu 


«EC 


EXT 


EDUC . 


EXT 


EXT 


9.9 


7.5 


12.3 


22.0 


27.4 


123.5 


21.7 


29. S 


48.3 


53 .1 


57.7 


43.9 


10.6 


10.6 


6.0 


3.5 


3.8 


5.3 


2.2 


0.9 


100.0 


100.0 


5575" 


100.0 


(432) 


(338) 


(1094) 


(377) 


37.0 


6.5 


27.9 


42.0 


35.5 


16.6 


44.2 


42.7 


6.4 


5.4 


6.4 


1.4 


21.2 


71.5 


21.5 


13.9 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(461) 


(411) 


(1200) 


(386) 


22.0 


5.0 


13.4 


23.5 


45.7 


31.9 


54.5 


57.5 


23.0 


26.9 


26.0 


16. y 


2.1 


7.1 


1.4 


0.6 


7.2 


29.2 


4.6 


1.5 


100.0 


100.1 


5379" 


100.6 


(471) 


(462) 


(1268) 


(409) 



Full-time student at 
four-year college or 
university: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



23.7 
76.3 
100.0 
(509) 



2.5 
97.5 
100.0 



17.1 
82.9 
100.0 



(526) (1396) 



23.0 
77.0 
100.0 
(439) 



Almost one-fourth of the ACAD EXT and HEC EXT students 
reported they previously had been full-time students at a 
four-year college/university, compared to 17% of the OCCU 
EXT and 2% of the FUND EDUC students. 



Attendance Characteristics 

Between 42 and 46fc of all ACAD EXT and FUND EDUC students 
reported they attended classes during the day, while over 
three-fourths of those enrolled in OCCU EXT and REC EXT at- 
tended at night (Table 12 ) . About one-half of t he st ade,its 
in each of the extension program areas indicated they were 
enrolled in their first course at that institution, except 
for those in FUND EDUC courses, three-fourths of whom were 
attending for the first time. 

With the exception of those in FUND EDUC, close to 90^ 
or more of students in each extension program area were en- 
rolled for only one course during the quarter. Nearly 35^ 
of those in FUND EDUC were enrolled in two or more courses. 

Over 85^ of REC EXT students attended classes for 5 or 
fewer hours per week, while 47^ of FUND EDUC and 37^ of OCCU 
EXT students indicated they attended classes 6 to 10 hours 
weekly. Although over two-thirds of the ACAD EXT students 
reported they were in class 5 or fewer hours per week, some 
20% reported they spent over 30 hours per week in class. 



Research Question 3 

What is the proportion of students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System compared to the State*s 
population who are eligible to enroll, in terras of their 
demographic and socioeconomic characteristics? 



Research Question 4 

What group (s) is/are not being served by the North Caro- 
lina Community College System, in terms of their demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic characteristics? 

To determine the degree to which North. Carolina CC/TI 
are truly the "people's colleges," comparisons were made be- 
tween basic student characteristics and those of the total 
adult population of North Carolina as reported in the 1970 
Census. The primary operating assumption was that if CC/TI 
were serving all segments of society, as the philosophy of 
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Table 12. Weighted percentage distribution of academic, fun- 
damental education, occupational, and recreation 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by 
when they attend class, number of courses taking 
this quarter, hours in class per week, and exten- 
sion student enrollment in* first course 



Variable 



Students 



ACAD 


FUND 


OCCU 


KEC 


£XT 


EDUC 


EXT 


EXT 


46.7 


42.4 


21.9 


23.6 


54.3 


57.6 


78.1 


76.4 


100.0 


100 .0 


lUU . 


\ nA 77 
iuu • yj 


(513) 


(52a) 


(1399) 


(445) 


90.8 


65.1 


94.3 


88.8 


7.3 


23.3 


4.3 


10.1 


1.0 


5.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


4.7 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.9 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


100.0 


(500) 


(520) 


(13«7) 


(435) 


67.6 


22,8 


48.8 


88.1 


8.1 


47.4 


36.7 


9 .4 


1.7 


6.8 


2.2 


0.9 


0.6 


11.6 


3.7 


0.2 


1.1 


2.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


2.3 


2.0 


0.4 


20.4 


6.7 


6.3 


0.5 




loO.l 


100.0 




(513) 


(528) 


(1411) 


(448) 


56.7 


74.0 


51.7 


45. 1 


43.3 


26.0 


48.3 


54.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100 .0 


100.0 


(457) 


(459) 


(1214) 


(403) 



Attend classes: 
Day 

Evening 
Total 



Number of courses taking 
this quarter: 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 

Over eight 
Total 



Hours In class, per week: 

I- 5 
6-10 

II- 15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
Over 30 

Total 



Extension students enrolled 
. ill first course: 

Yes 

No 

Total 
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the NCCCS indlc£».tes they should, one would expect to find 
roughly the same distribution of characteristics in those in- 
stitutions as in the adult population of the State itself. 

The basic characteristics chosen for comparison were 
sex , race , age , educat ional attainment , occupation, and 
income. 



Demographic Characteristics 

The demographic characteristics examined were sex, race, 
and age . 



Sex 

When the percentage distribution of students in all edu- 
cational programs was compared to the adult population in the 
State by sex (Table 13), a statistical difference was noted ; 
between the two, indicating that differences that occur are 
likely to be the result of an overrepresentatlon of males 
rather than the product of differences due to sample f luctua- 
tions. Practically speaking, however, when all educational 
programs are considered together, CC/TI served both males and 
females in roughly the same proportion as found in the State's 
population, with only a slight bias in favor of serving a 
larger percentage of males. 

While the percentage of males and females enrolled in 
all program areas was similar to population percentage dis- 
tributions, this similarity decreased considerably when cur- 
riculum and extension students were compared separately. In 
curriculum program areas, 61% of the students were males as 
compared to a 4S% distribution of males in the State's popu- 
lation. In extension program areas, the reverse was true, 
with 69% of the students being female compared to 52% fe- 
males in the State's population. 



Race 

According to the 1970 Census data, approximately one of 
every five North Carolina adults was nonwhite, wfiereas, one 
in every four students enrolled in CC/TI in 197^1 was a min- 
ority group raemb^>r (Table 13). This tendency for CC/TI to 
se.rve a disproportionate percentage of racial minorities was 
mainly attributable to enrollments in noncredit extension 
programs, where one-t.^ird of all students were from minority 
groups. Curriculum students, on the other hand, exhibited 
nearly the same racial characteristics as those of the North 
Carolina adult population, with only a slight, but statisti- 
cally significant overrepresentation of whites. 
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Table 13. Weighted percentage distribution of adults in the 
population of North Carolina, 1970, as compared 
with student enrollments in Korth Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by 
demographic characteristics (sex , race , and age) 



Characterist ic 



North 
Carolina 
populat ion^ 



Student enrollment 



All 



programs Curriculum Extension 



Sex : 
Male 
Female 
Total 



47.92 
52.08 
100.00 
(3,323,017) 



54.65 
45.35 
100.00 
(9812) 



60.78 
39.22 
100.00 
(6922) 



31.44 
68.56 
100.00 
(2890) 



Race: 
White 
Nonwhite 
Total 



79.68 
20.32 
100.00 
(3,323,017) 



74.58 
25.42 
100.00 
(9805) 



82 . 17 
17.83 
100.00 
(6920) 



67.72 
32.28 
100.00 
(2885) 



Age, yr: 
Less than 23 
23-29 
30-39 
40-4 9 
50-59 
60-69 

70 and older 
Total 



15.48 


31. 17 


44.25 


19.39 


15.33 


23,47 


27.07 


20.27 


17.61 


19. 17 


17.04 


21.25 


17.96 


12.97 


9.14 


16.42 


15.15 


7.65 


2.10 


1^.66 


10.71 


3.. 70 


0.33 


6.74 


7.75 


1.86 


0.08 
100.01 


3.45 


99.99 


99.99 


100.00 


323,017) 


(9817) 


(6931) 


(2886) 



^SOURCE: U.S. Bu'^au of the Census, Census of Popula- 
tion ; 1970, General Populat ion Characteristics . Final Heport 
PCTr)-B35 North Carolina (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1972), p. 56. 



Age 

Americans typically perceive education as an activity 
reserved for the young. Accordingly the research results of 
this study tended to confirm thac perception, although not 
to the degree one might expect. 

Nearly one-third of the students enrolled ir- all CC/TI 
programs were less than 23 years of age, while only 15%*. of 
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the adult population were in that age group (Table 13). This 
tendency to serve younger adults disproportionately became 
even more apparent with curriculum students, 44^ of whom were 
less than 23 years of age. 

While the younger age groups, as compared with the total 
adult population, undoubtedly were significantly overrepre- 
sented in the CC/TI, the statistics tliiat follow do not sug- 
gest that CC/TI served only the young: (1) the average stu- 
dent enrolled in all educational programs was 33 years of 
age, with a median age of 28 years; (2) 40% of all curricu- 
lum students were betweenjthe ages of 26 and 49; and (3) 60% 
of all extension students were 30 years of age or older. 

The seriously underrepresented groups were those in the 
50 and older age category, which accounted for over one-third 
of the State's adult population, but represented only 139? 
of the CC/TI enrollees in ail program areas and less than 3% 
of all students in the curriculum program areas. 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

Socioeconomic characteristics examined were educational 
attainment, occupation, and income. 



Educational Attainment 

The greatest discrepancy occurring between the charac- 
teristics of North Carolina's adult population and those of 
CC/TI students was in the area of educational attainment 
(Table 14). In 1970, over 60% of the North Carolina adults 
had less than a high school education, or its equivalent. 
By comparison, only 21% of students in all CC/TI programs 
were in that category. In curriculum programs, where high 
school graduation often is prerequisite to enrollment, only 
5% of the students were not high school graduates. Even in 
extension programs, many of which are explicitly designed for 
those with little education, 65% of the students had suc- 
cessfully completed 12 years of education. 

Not only was there evidence of underrepresentat ion of 
students with little education in both the curriculum and 
the extension program areas, there also was a significant 
overrepresentation of extension students with college and 
graduate educations. 
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Table 14 Weighted percentage distribution of adults in the 
' population of North Carolina, 1970, as compared 
vith student enrollments in North Carolina coimnun- 
ity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by socio- 
economic characteristics (educational at t^ainiaen^, 
occupation, and income in 1969 dollars) 



Student Enrollment 



Characterist ic 



population^ 


All 
pro grains 


Curric- 
Uluin ^ 


ExteB- 
sion 


37.14 


8.11 


1,31 


14.36 


24.43 
21.64 
8.36 
8.44 


12.69 
45.29 
24.61 
9.29 


4.0-6 
53.16 
34.76 

6.71 


20.62 
38.14 
15.24 
11.64 


100.01 
(2,646,272) 


99.99 
(8922) 


100.00 
(6681) 


100.00 
(2241) 


38.57 
40.76 
16.04 
4,62 
99.99 
(1,984,402) 


37.86 
35.49 
20.28 
6.37 
100.00 
(8992) 


38.93 
36.59 
18.96 
5.51 
99.99 
(6494) 


36.79 
34.45 
21.55 
7.21 
100.00 
(2498) 



Educational attain- 
ment : 
Grammar school or 
less 

Some high school 
High school gradua;;e 
1-3 yr post secondary 
College graduate 
or more 
Total 



Occupation: 
White collar 
Blue collar 
Unskilled 
Farm 

Total 



Income (in 1969 
dollars) t 
Less than $4,000 
$4,000-7,999 
$8,000-11,999 
$12 ,000 or more 
Total 



21.07 
30.68 
26.17 
2 2 , 08 
100. Go 
(1,292,466) 



26.78 
38.91 
25.88 
8.43 
100.00 
(8320) 



22.85 
40.12 
27.96 
9.07 
100.00 
(6115) 



34.27 
36.13 
22.48 
7.12 
100,00 
(2205)' 



*U S Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, 
General So cial and Economic Characteristics . Final Report 
PCTlt^3TTojFth"cSrolina (Washington, B.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1972), pp. 208, 214-215, 220. 
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Occupat ion 

Statistical tests comparing students In all CC/TI pro- 
grams with the general North Carolina adult population with 
regard to cccupatlons revealed no significant differences be- 
tween the two groups^ Similar comparisons with curriculum 
and extension students produced the same results. Based on 
the evidence in Table 1^, the major occupational groupings 
tended to be proportionately represented, in CC/TJ educa- 
tional programs. 



Income 

When the income characteristics of CC/TI students were 
compared to the North Carolini adult population and adjusted 
for the.effects of inflation between the time when the 19tO 
Census was taken and when the data for this study were gath- 
ered, CC/TI appeared to be serving a larger proportion of 
low*income groups than was indicated in the State's popula- 
t ion . 

Chi-square analysis revealed statistically significant 
differences between student income characteristics and those 
of the adult population, with a disproportionate representa- 
tion of annual income groups in the less than $8,000 cate- 
gory, using 196 9 dollars. 

The largest difference for curriculum students was in 
the $4,000-57,999 income group, representing 39% of those 
students as compared to 31% of the State's population (Table 
14). For extension students, the greatest discrepancy oc- 
curred among the lowest income category, where 35% of those 
students were represented, whereas > only 21% of the State's 
adult population had incomes of less than $4,000. Interest* 
ingly, the middle-income group ($8,000-$ll, 999) was propor- 
tionately represented across all student categories, while 
the upper-income group ($12,000 or more) was significantly 
underrepresented. 

Based on that evidence, if CC/TI were placing emphasis 
on serving any one inco'me group more than others, the empha- 
sis was on serving low-income groups at the expense of those 
in upper-income brackets. 
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Research Question 5 

What changes have occurred in the prof of curric- 
ulum students sittce the 1968 Bo lick survey? 

A major objective of this study was to assess thO degree 
to which the characteristics of curriculum students had 
cha^nged ovfer the 3 ix-=^year period since the 1968 Bolick survey 
Utilizing the/ general eurriculuni student profile reported 
earlier, cofapajrlsons were made with Bolick* 6 data on 26 vaiM-^ 
ables, grouped under major categories of demographic charac- 
teristics, socioeconomic characteristics, factors related to 
student attendance, and student plans for the future. Each 
of these groups of variables is discussed in the sections 
that follow. 



Demographic Characteristics 

Five demographic variables were compared to incluide sex, 
race, age, marital status, and place of residence. 



Sex and Hace 

Comparison of the findings of this and the Bolick survey 
with respect to percentage distribution of students by sex 
revealed a significant increase in the proportion of females 
to males enrolled in curriculum programs (Table 15). A simi- 
lar increase was found in the percentage of minority group 
students being served in curriculum programs, with a 4% in- 
crease in the proportion of nonwhite students enrolled (Table 
15). 



Age 

In 1968, 74% of all curriculum students were under 23 
years of age. By 1974 this tendency toward serving mainly 
younger students had shifted, with the largest increases 
occurring in the 26-39 age groups. The smallest increase 
involved students who were 50 years of age and older, with 
only a 2^ change (Table 15)^ 



Marital Status 

Due at least in part to the trend of serving a larger 
proportion of older students, a significant shift had occur- 
red in the marital status of curriculum students since 1968. 
Whereas in 1968 nearly two-thirds of the students were single, 
the data indicate that in 1974 more than one-half were mar- 
ried (Table 15) . 
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Table 15. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum 
students enrolled in North Carolina community 
colleges/technical institutes, 1974, as compared 
to 1968, by sex, race, age, marital status, and 
place of residence 



Characterist ic 


Curriculum 
1968 


students 

1974 


Change 

% 


Sex: 








Male 


67.8 


60.8 


-7. 0 


Female 


32 .2 


39^ 


+7.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 






(11,122) 


(6922) 




Race : 








White 


86.8 


82 .2 


-4.6 


Black 


12 . 3 


16 . 2 


+0 . y 


American Indian 


0.8 


0.7 


-0. 1 


Other 


0. 0 


0.8 


+0.8 


Total 


99. 9 


99. 9 






(11,055) 


(6920) 




Age, yr: 






-0.5 


Less than 18 


0.8 


0.3 


18 


19.7 


7.6 


-12.1 


19 


28.4 


14.6 


-13:8 


20-22 


24.8 


21.7 


-3.1 


23-25 


7.5 


13.3 


+5.8 


26-2 9 


5.7 


13.8 


+8.1 


30-3 9 


8.3 


17.0 


+8.7 


40-4 9 


3.8 


9.2 


+5.4 


50 and older 


0.9 


2.5 


+ 1.6 


Total 


99. 9 


100.0 






(11,149) 


(6931) 




Marital status: 








Single 


68.7 


43.8 


-24.9 


Married 


28.1 


51.0 


+22.9 


Widowed 


0.8 


0.8 


0.0 


Separated 


1.0 


2.1 


+ 1.1 


Divorced 


1.4 


2,2 


+0.8 


Total 


100.0 


99. 9 






(11,131) 


(6934) 
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Table 15 (continued) 



Characteristic Curriculum students Change 

' — . ■ 1968 1974 % 

Residence : 

With parents 57.2 34,2 -23.0 

With spouse 24.6 49.8 +25.2 

Boarding student 10.6 1,3 -9.3 

Other 7^ 5 14.7 +7.2 

Total ' 99,9 100.0 

(11,048) (6759) 



Place of Kesidence 

As one might expect, given the foregoing changes in age 
and marital status, curriculum students* places of residence 
also were substantially different from those previously de- 
scribed. In the six years covered by the comparison, re- 
flected in Table 15, the percentage of students living with 
their parents decre ased from 57 to 34?, while the percentage 
living with their husbands or wlv^s had doubled. In addi- 
tion, other changes not so easily explained had occurred. — 
The percentage of boarding stiadents decreased from 11? to 
1%, while the percentage of those reported as residing with 
other students, alone, or wilK relatives other than parents 
increased from 8% to 15%. Exac'cly what factors accounted 
for those changes are uncertain. 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

While it would be most desirable to compare the relative 
changes in student socioeconomic characteristics along a wide 
continuum of possible variables, the unavailability of more 
comparative dat?t liirited the present analysis to a comparison 
of only five variables. Thus, student socioeconomic charac- 
teristics compared here were: student's income, parents' 
income, student's education, father's education, and mother's 
educat ion . 

Student Income 

In the years between 1968 and 1974, curriculum student 
characteristics with regard to annual income shifted dramat- 
ically, when adjustments were made for inflation. Reported 
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in 1969 dollars, the percentage of students with annual in- 
comes of less than $7,500 decreased from 97% in 1968 to 69% 
in 1974, while the percentage of those with incomes of $7,500 
or more increased from 3% to 31% (Table 16). Further analy- 
sis indicated that much of that change could be accounted for 
in terms of the increased enrollment of older students, who 
tended to be employed full time and to have higher annual 
incomes than their younger counterparts. 



Parents * Income 

An additional means of assessing if and to what degree 
CC/TI were serving higher socioeconomic status groups in 1968 
and 1974 was through an analysis of parental annual income. 
Data in Table 16 indicate a significant change in parents* 
annual income, dropping from 69% to 48% for students whose 
parents' incomes were less than $7,500, with those whose 
parents' incomes were $7,500 or more increasing from 31% to 
47% between 1968 and 1974. However, unlike the increase in 
student income, changes in parental income could not be ac- 
counted for in terms of the increase in the proportion of 
older students. The study of the relationship between stu- 
dent age and parental income yielded an r = -.24, which indi- 
cated that it was the younger students who were from the 
wealthier economic groups. Thus, to some extent at least, the 
changes in parental income reflected a tendency for CC/TI to 
serve a larger proportion of higher- income groups in 1974 
than in 1968. 



Students' Educational Attainment 

The comparison of students * educational attainment in 
1968 and 1974 also revealed that certain changes had occurred 
(Table 16). The proportion of students whose highest educa- 
tional attainment was high school graduation or its equiva- 
lent decreased from 69% in 1968 to 53% in 1974, while the 
proportion of those with postsecondary education increased 
f^rom 24% to 41%. The percentage of curriculum students who 
were less than high school graduates remained relatively 
unchanged. 



Fathers* and Mothers* Educational Levels 

tJnlike the preceding variables, which shifted signifi- 
cantly over the six-year period under study, fathers' and 
mothers' educational levels showed no significant changes ^ 
(Table 16). As in 1968, the parents of most curriculum stu- 
dents had a high school education or less, and their mothers 
tended toward higher educational achievement than their 
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Table 16. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum 

students enrolled in North Carolina community col- 
leges/technical institutes, 1974, as compared to 
196a, by student's in. ome (in 1967 dollars), 
parents' income (in 1967 dollars), student's edu- 
cation, father's education, and mother's educa- 
tion 



Characteristic Curriculum students Change 
196a 1974"" % 



Student's income: 



Less than $3,000 


76.0 


38.6 


-37.4 


$3,000-5,999 


17.1 


22.5 


+5.4 


$6,000-7,499 


3.6 


8.3 


+4.5 


$7,500-9,999 


2.0 


19.0 


,+17.0 


$10,000 and more 


1.2 


11.5 


+10.3 


Tota) 


100.1 


99.9 






(10,334) 


(6486) 




Parents' income: 








Less than ;i»3,000 


17.5 


15,9 


-1.6 


$3,000-5,999 


34.9 


23 .3 


-11.6 


$6,000-7,499 


16.6 


8.6 


-8.0 


$7,500-9,999 


14.7 


18.1 


+3.4 


$10 ,000 and more 


16.2 


28.8 


+12.6 


Parents no longer living 




5.3 




Total 


99.9 


100 .0 






(9944) 


(5932) 




Student's education: 








Grammar school or less 


1.6 


1.3 


-0.3 


Some high school 


4.9 


4.1 


-0.8 


High school graduate 


64.0 


45.4 


-18.6 


GEO certificate 


5.2 


7.7 


+2.5 


1 yr beyond high school 


IH.2 


20.3 


+2.1 


2-4 yr beyond high school 


5.« 


19.3 


+13.5 


Graduate work and abov«! 


0.3 


1.9 


+1.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 






(11,054) 


(6879) 




Father's education: 








Less than 7th grade 


15.8 


19.0 


+3.2 


7th-8th grade 


21.5 


19.3 


-2.2 


Some high school 


26.6 


19.2 


-7.4 


High school graduate 


24.9 


25.0 


+0.1 


Some postsecondary to 


8.8 


15.0 


+6.2 


college graduate 








Graduate work or higher 


2.5 


2.6 


+0.1 


Total 


ioo.i 


io6,l 






(10,810) 


(6756) 
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Table 16 (continued) 



Characteristic Curriculum students Change 

1974 



Mother's education: 




9.13 


+0.7 


Less than 7th grade 




7th-8th grade 


16.8 


15.5 


-0.3 


Some high school 


31.9 


22.4 


-9.5 


High school graduate 


31.7 


35.0 


43 .3 


Some postsecondary to 


10.6 


16.2 


+5.6 


college graduate 






0.0 


Graduate work or higher 


1.8 


1.8 


Total 


To6;i 

(10, 871) 


99.9 
(6796) 





fathers. There seemed to be somewhat of a change toward 
serving a larger proportion of students whose parents had 
postsecondary education than in the past, but whether this 
was due to an actual change or due merely to random fluctua- 
tion within the sample questioned was uncertain. 



Academic Characteristics 

Factors normally associated with describing student aca- 
demic characteristics were compared against those occurring 
in 1968, that is, their high school curriculum and program 
area of enrollment ^ 



High School Curriculum 

The data in Table 17 reveal no significant changes in 
the percentage distribution of curriculucc students who came 
to CC/TI from the various high school curricula. The major- 
ity of students continued to be those from a general curricu- 
lum, with approximately one-third having a college-preparatory 
background, and 10% from a vocational high school curriculum. 



Program Area of Enrollment 

While student characteristics relative to their high 
school curriculum remained essentially unchanged over the 
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Table 17. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum 

students enrolled in North Carolina community col- 
leges/technical institutes, 1974, as compared to 
196b, by high school curriculum, program area of 
select ion , attendance , hours in c lass , employment 
status, attendance at other institutions had theirs 
not existed, distance traveled to class, location 
of institution, educational plans. North Carolina 
employment plans, and other employment plans 



Charac ter is t ic 



Curricul um students 
li)6b TUTr~ 



Change 
% 



High school curriculum: 
College preparatory 
Genera 1 
Vocational 
Total 



34.3 
54.9 
10,8 
100. 0 
(10,756) 



34 ,9 
56.2 
8.9 
TUUTTT 

(6577) 



40.6 
+ 1.3 
-1 .9 



Program area: 
College transfer 
Tecunlcal 
Vocat tonal 
Total 



23.7 
47.3 
29 .0 
100.0 
(11,095) 



lb. 5 
57.3 
24.2 
100 .0 
(5693) 



-5.2 
+ 10,0 

-4 .a 



Attendance : 
Day 

Evening 
Total 



83 .7 
lb, 3 
100.0 

(11,111) 



65.4 
(6924) 



-18,3 
+18.2 



Hours In class 
15 or less 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
Over 30 
Total 



ner week: 



27.0 
26.0 
17.2 
14.4 
15.4 

(10,937) 



52 .0 
17.2 
10 .4 
12.6 
7.8 
100 .0 
(6937) 



+25.0 
-8.8 
-6.« 
-1.8 
-7,6 



Employment status; 
Fu 1 1 t ime 
Part time 

Unemployed and othei* 
Total 



21.4 
32.6 
46,0 
100.0 
(11,079) 



45,5 
25,4 
29 .2 

TooTT 

(6b05) 



+24.1 
-7.2 
-16.8 
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Table 17 (continued) 



ERIC 



Characteristic 



Curriculum students 



I96a 



1974 



Change 

% 



Would have attended another in- 
stitution if theirs had not 
existed : 
Yes 
No 

Total 



69.6 
30,4 

166 . 0 
(io,a«o) 



59.3 
40.7 
100.0 
(6«90) 



-10.3 
+10.3 



Distance traveled to class, 
in miles (one way) 

Less than 1 

1-15 

16-25 

26-30 

Over 30 
Total 



6.0 
66.4 
13.9 
5.7 
ti.O 
100.0 
(11, 10«) 



6.5 
65.7 
16.3 

3 .7 

4 .7 

^597^ 

(67S9) 



+0.5 
+2.3 
+2 .4 
-2.0 
-3.3 



Location of institution: 
In home county 
Not in home county 
Total, 



62.2 
37. b 

(ii,oai) 



66.4 
33 .6 
100.0 
(6921) 



+4 .2 
-4.2 



Plan to work toward 4-year 
degree : 

Yes 

No 

Total 



39.6 
60.4 
100.0 
(10,703) 



54.9 
45.1 
100.0 
(4426) 



+15.3 
-15.3 



Plan to be employed in North 
Carolina : 

Yes 

No 

Total 



Other employment plans: 
Military service 
Marriage 

Employment outside N. C. 
Other 
Total 



81.8 
18.2 

100.0 
(10 ,'766) 

24.9 
20.0 
41.1 
14.0 

ToTTTT 

(2725) 



87.9 
12.1 

160.0 

(4791) 



3 .6 
5.8 
77.1 
13.5 
ToUTTT 

(574) 



+6.1 
-6.1 



-21.3 
-14.2 
436.0 
-0.5 
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six-year period studied, there was some question as to whether 
the same was true regarding the program area students enrolled 
in once they were admitted to a CC/TI . The data indicate a 
slight trend toward a percentage increase in students enrolled 
in TECH programs, with concomitant percentage decreases in 
COL-TR and VOC program areas (Table 17). This interpretation 
is speculative, however, since the changes may have been a 
function of sample fluctuation and random error, rather than 
actual change. 



Attendance Characteristics 

Included in this section arf* comparisons between CC/TI 
student attendance patterns in 1968 and 1974. Factors con- 
sidered were: when they attended classes, the number of 
hours per week they were in class, their employment status, 
whether students would have attended another instituti<tn if 
theirs had not existed, the distance traveled to class one 
way, the location of the institution relation to their 

place of residence, and student plans regarding further educa- 
tion and future employment. 



When Classes Were Attended, Hours Per 
Week in Class , and Employment Status 

Curriculum student attendance patterns altered consider- 
ably over the six-year period under study with regard to 
evening enrollments. The distribution increased from 16% 
in 1968 to 34% in 1974 (Table 17), This change probably is 
attributable to the increasing percentage of students who 
were attending classes part time in the evening. The data 
support this explanation, inasmuch as significantly higher 
percentages of students with 15 or fewer class contact hours 
per week were enrolled and employed full time. An increase 
from 27% to 52% occurred in the distribution of students who 
were in class 15 or fewer hours per week, while the distri- 
bution of those in class for more hours declined. Similarly, 
the percentage distribution of students employed full time 
more than doubled b<?tween 1968 and 1974 (Table 17). 



Distance Traveled^ Attendance at Other 
Institutions, and Residence Status 

Attendance patterns related to the proximity of CC/TI 
to the communities they serve continued relatively unchanged 
since 1968 with regard to the distances students traveled to 
class and the percentage of students residing in the county 
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in which the institution is located, but there was a signifi- 
cant increase in the percentage of curriculum students who 
reported they would not have attended any other institution 
if theirs had not existed. Three-fourths of the curriculum 
students lived 15 or fewer miles from their classes, much the 
saioe as students in 1968 (Table 17). Similarly, about two- 
thirds of those students were residents of the county in 
which the institution is located, representing a small but 
statistically significant increase of 4% since 1968, Al- 
though the aforementioned changes were small, the percentage 
of students indicating they would not have attended another 
institution had it not been for the presence of their CC/TI 
increased considerably between 1968 and 1974, i.e., from 30^ 
to 41% CTable 17), 

Students* Education and Employment Plans 

In 1969 Bolick reported on curriculum students * plans 
regarding further education and future employment. Contrast- 
ing current data with Bolick's findings, a significantly 
larger percentage of curriculum program students Indlcatea 
they planned to work toward a four-year college and 
expected to work in North Carolina. In 1968 only 40% of the 
students planned to work toward a four-year degree; by 1974 
this had increased to 55% (Table 17). Students reporting 
they planned to be employed in North Carolina also inc^^^sed 
by 6% over the six-year period studied. As for those ^ho did 
not plan to be employed in the State, the percentage of those 
Dlanning to enter military service decreased from 25^ to 4%, 
those planning marriage decreased from 20% to 6%, and those 
planning to be employed o^tside North Carolina increased from 
41% to 77%. 

Research Question 6 

Which students in what educational program areas would 
least likely continue their education were it not for 
the existence of community colleges/technic? 1 insti- 
tutes, in terms of their demographic and socioeconomic 
characteristics? 

Total Student Body 

Over 60% of all students responding to Research Question 
6 indicated that, if the CC/TI they were attending had not 
existed they would not have attended any other educational 
institution during 1974 (Table 18). Extension students were 
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who would have attended another, ec^i 
aunity college/techalcal Institute 
age^ primary Incomei head -of -house] 
tlon, father's education, mother's 



Variable ^ Ci 
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Sex: 

Uale 4( 

Female 21 

Total SI 

Race : 

Nonwhlte 1] 

White 5( 

Total 51 

Age: 

19 or less 2( 

20-25 2^ 

26-29 i 

30-59 1^ 
60 or more 

Total SI 

Primary Income : 

Less than $3,000 A 

$3,000-5,999 i 

$6,000-7,499 S 

$7,500-9,999 J 

$10,000-14,999 li 

$15,000-19,999 "i 

$20,000 or more I 

Total 5? 



Table 18 (continued) 

Variable Curriculiiffl students Extension students 







yes 


No ' 




Yes 


'iio 


Household head's occupation: 














Professional, technical, k kindred 


760 


55.4 


44,6 


323: 


17.4 


82.6 


workers 














Business owners, managers, administra- 


901 


60.4 


39.6 


IT; 


18.6 


81.4 


tors, k officials 














Sales, clerical, & kindred workers 


794 


57.5 


42.4 


226 


21,9 


78,1 


Craftsmen, foremen, & kindred workers 


1303 


61.1 


38.9 


406 


25.2 


74.8 


Operatives 


1022 


59.9 


40.1 


422 


23.9 


76.1 


Laborers, exce;pt farm 


328 


62.3 


37.7 


148 


19.3 


80.7 


Service workers 


580 


55.6 


44.4 


232 


20.1 


79.9 


Unskilled workers, except farm 


62 


71.8 


28,2 


■52 


15,3 , 


84.7 


farm owners & managers 


JU7 


68.7 


31,3 


AO 

92 


8,4 


91.6 


Farm foremen 


29 


67.1 


32.9 


8 


13.8 


86.2 


Farm laborers 


64 


56.4 


43.5 


86 


7.6 


92.4 


Other 


306 


59.7 


40,3 


124 


20,2 


79.8 


Tot^l 


M 


553 


IT 


!iJT7 


5oT 


Wi 


Student's education: 














Grammar sschool or less 


63 


38.2 


61.8 


425 


11.6 


8H.4 


Some high schnJl 


185 


49.8 


50.2 


609 


25.0 


75.0 


High school graduate 


3207 


59.4 


47.6 


910 


19.3 


80.7 


GEOilploma , 


474 


52.4 


47.6 


89 


43.0 


57.0 


Some postsecondary education 


2674 


66.1 


33,9 


412 


20.6 


79.4 


College graduate or more 


238 


40.5 


59.5 


299 


17.4 


82.6 


Total 


683n: 


551 


30 


W 


in 
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Table 16 (continued) 



Variable 



Curricului students Extension studeats 

N Yes No 



N 


Yes 


No 


23^0 


50.9 


49.1 


1320 


57.9 


42 1 

Am 1 A 


1641 


66.9 


33.1 


96 


72.7 


27 3 


694 


70.8 

1 w J W 


29.2 


5fi7 


66.7 


33 3 

WW ill 


V f nw 


so 

WV 4 V 


ioT 

^V ( V 


1485 


47.9 


52.1 


1532 


58.0 


42,0 


2374 


63.8 


36.2 


66 


63.0 


37.0 


742 


69 3 

Vv «w 


30 7 

WV 1 1 


559 


68.1 


31.9 


8758 


Vt?«V 




1283 


76.8 


23.2 


3696 


60.2 


39.8 


1158 


54.0 


46.0 


6137 


151 


in 



Father's education: 
Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
GED diploma 

Some postsecondary education 
College graduate or more 
Total 

Uother's education: 
Grammar school or less 
Sone high school 
Hi.(;h school graduate 
GfJ) diploma 

Some postsecondary education 
College graduate or more 
Total 

Program area: 

Curriculum program: 
College transfer 
Technical 
Vocational 
Total 

Extension program: 
Academic Extension 
Fundamental Education 
Occupational Extension 
Recreation Extension 
Total 



496 
523 
1342 
434 

m 



26.7 
27.2 
18.6 
14.2 



73 .3 
72.8 
81.4 
85.5 
W 



«5 

the least likely to have continued their education if their 
local institution was not in operation, with only one in five 
students indicating they would have attended classes else- 
where. Over 40% of the curriculum students and 80% of the 
extension students reported they would not have attended any 
pt her inst itut ion . 



Curriculum iStudents 

Among curriculum students, males and females would have 
been affected about equally by the lack of a local CC,/TI, as 
would both white and nonwhite students (Table 18). Among dif- 
fering age groups, howejver, older curriculum students would 
have been less likely to have continued their education than 
younger students. Eighty percent of the curriculum students 
19 years old or less indicated they would have enrolled in 
classes elsewhere, while less than 40% of the persons 30 
years of age and older reported they would have done the same. . 

Curriculum students in differing income and occupational 
groupings apparently would have been affected in the same 
ways, although students whose heads-of -household were un- 
skilled workers, farm owners, farm managers, or farm foremen 
indicated they would have been more likely to continue their 
education than students whose heads-of -household were from 
other occupational groups. 

Similarly, either curriculum students with little formal 
education or those whose parents had little formal education 
would have been most affected by the lack of a local CC/TI. 
Over 50%, of the curriculum students who were not high school 
graduates reported they would not have continued their educa- 
tion, compared to roughly one-third of those students with 
some postsecondary education. Students who were four-year 
college graduates also were less likely to enroll in courses 
elsewhere. With regard to parents' educational level, those 
curriculum students whose parents had grammar school educa- 
tions or less were the least certain to have attended another 
:\nst itut ion . 

When the data were analyzed by program area, VOC stu- 
dents appeared the least likely to have continued their edu- 
cation in the absence of their local CC/TI, while over three- 
fourths of the COL-TR students indicated they would have 
enrolled elsewhere. 

Extension Students 

As mentioned earlier, 80% of all extension students prob- 
ably would not havo continued their educations if their local 
CC/TI had not existed. Certain types of extension students, 
though, would have been more affected than others. 
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Females in, extension programs, 84% of whom indicated 
they would not have enrolled in courses another institu- 
tion, would have been less likely than males to continue. 
However, nonwhite extension students were more likely than 
white students to attend another institution if theirs had 
not existed (Table 18), 

As in the case of curriculum programs, older students In 
extension courses also reported they would not have attended 
classes elsewhere. Students 30 years of age and older would 
have been most affected, and among those 60 and older, 
nearly all indicated they would not have continuec^ .n a for- 
mal educational program. 

Among various income and occupational groups , extension 
students whose primary income was less than $3,000 annually 
and those whose heads-of -household were employed in unskilled 
jobs or agricultural occupations were among the students who 
would least likely have attended courses at another insti- 
tution if theirs had not existed. 

Extension students whose educational attainment was gram- 
mar school or less and those who were collef^re graduates would 
have been the least likely groups to have attended another 
institution. On the other hand, persons with some high scnool 
education or had earned a high school equivalency diploma or 
certificate would have been among the most certain to have 
persisted with their education, even if there was no local 
CC/TI, although less than one-half of the, students enrolled 
would have done so. 

With regard to which extension students in what program 
would have been most affected, REC EXT students, followed by 
OCCU EXT students would have most affected. About one-fourth 
of the students in ACAD EXT and FtJND EDtJC reported they would 
have gone to another institution. 



Research Question 7 

Which students in what educational program areas are 
least likely to attend a community college/technical 
institute as the commuting distance to and ifrom class 
increases? 



Total Student Body 

Nearly 85^ of all students who participated in this study 
drove 15 or fewer miles to attend classes; over one-half com- 
muted 5 or less miles (Table 19), Curriculum and extension 
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Table 19. Veighted percentage distribution of curriculum and extension students enrolled 

in North Carolina comniunity colleges and technical >stitutes, 1974, by 
area and distance to class 



'distance Extension students 

to class Curriculum students ACAD FUHD OCCU ' REC ' All stu- 

inmiles^ COHR TECH VOC Total EXT EXT W £XT TotU dents 



Less than 1 


2.8 5.3 


10.6 


6.5 


27.4 


40.7 


21.7 


14.7 


24.3 


15.9 


1-5 


29.9 31.5 


27.8 


30.7 


4S.0 


27.4 


41.t) 


47.5 


40.9 


36,1 


6-10 


22.4 21.8 


21.6 


22.4 


14.2 


15,5 


ly.i 


22.9 


17.8 
8.6 


20.0 


11-15 


1«.6 16.1 


13.0 


15.6 


6.7 


9.1 


8.8 


9.4 


11.9 


16-20 


9.4 11.2 


«.7 


10,1 


2.4 


4.0 


5.5 


2.9 


4.3 


7.1 


21-25 


5.8 6.0 


8.4 


6.2 


1.6 


1.5 


2.6 


2.3 


2.1 


4.1 


26-30 


3.6 4.0 


3.5 


3.7 


0.7 


0.6 


1.2 


0.0 


0.8 


2.2 


31-35 


4.2 2.2 


2.4 


2.3 


0.3 


0.7 


0.6 


0.0 


0.4 


1.3 


Over 35 


3.2 2.0 


4.0 


2.4 


l.S 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.7 


1.5 


Total 


551 Tool 


100.0 


m 


100.0 


99.9 


100. U 


loO 




100.1 




(1270) (3646) 


(1133) (6789) 


(501) 


(521) (1375) 


(436) 


(2833) 


(9622) 



^One way. 
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students differed considerably in that nearly two^thirds of 
extension program students traveled 5 or fewer miles, com- 
pared to about 37^ for curriculum students. As the distance 
to class increased, a greater proportion of curriculum stu- 
dents tended to travel farther than extension students. 
While nearly 15? of curriculum students drove more than 20 
miles to class one way, only 4^ of extension students did so 
Once the distance to class exceeded 10 miles, the attendance 
rate for extens ion students dropped almost exactly in half 
for each successive 5 miles added. 

Curriculum Students 

When curriculum students were analyzed by educational 
progi^am area, VOC students were more likely than either TKCH 
or COL-TK students to drive less than one mile to classes 
(Table 19), although nearly three-fourths of the students in 
all three program areas traveled 15 or fewer miles to class. 
Once the distance exceeded 20 miles, the attendance rate was 
approximately the same for all curriculum stuc(ents. 



Extension Students 

Those extension students in FUND EDUC programs were the 
most likely to travel less than one mile to class (Table 19) 
With 80-85% of the students in each of the four extension 
program areas traveling 10 or fewer miles to class one way, 
increasing the distance had no appreciable effect on any one 
over another of the extension groups. 



Research Question 8 

Which students in what educational programs are select- 
ing community colleges/technical institutes as their 
first choice over other forms of postsecondary educa- 
tion? 



Total Student Body 

When students were asked if the CC/II where they were 
enrolled was their first choice among postsecondary institu- 
tions for continuing their education, about 80? of all re- 
spondents replied affirmatively (Table 20). Although when 
compared to those enrolled in credit programs a greater pro 
portion of extension students tended to prefer their insti- 
tutions, the difference was slight, with three of four cur- 
riculum students naming their CC/TI as first choice. 
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Table 2.0. Weighted percentage distribution of ^^^^^^^^^^"^^^"^ 
extension students enrolled in f^orth Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes 1974-, by 
their institution as first choice and other first- 
choice institution 



Variab le 



This institution first choice: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



Stu<jents 

Curric- Exten- 
ulum sion 



75.2. 
24.8 
100.0 
(6888) 



85.6 
14.4 
100.0 
(2627) 



Total 



80.5 
19,5 
100.0 
(9515) 



If No, type of institution 
that 'was first choice: 

Other CC/TI 

Private 2.-year college 
Public 4-yr collegj:e/university 
Private 4-year college/university 
Other 
Total 



28.7 


30 


.7 


29.4 


7.2 


6 


.5 


7.0 


50.4 


37 


.2 


46.4 


8.2 


5 


.6 


7.4 


5.5 


19 


,9 


9.9 


100.0 


99 


. 9 


100.1. 


(1768) 


(28 


9) 


(2057) 



AraonE the approximately 20% who indicated as first choice 
an instUution other than the one they were attending nearly 
one-half stated a preference for a public ^ o^J^-y^^^^^Ji^f 
university and roughly one in three reported another CC/TI 
as first choice Aboui one in five indicated as first choice 
either seme typ; of private institution or "other." Curricu- 
lim and extension students who indicated as first choice some 
other institution differed, as curriculum 

more to prefer public four-year institutions than did "ten 
sion students. A greater proportion «! ^^'^^^^^^/^.^^^P^^f 
to curriculum students reported their first choice as ot.ier. 

Curriculum Students 

When curriculum students were analyzed by educational 
program area of enrollment, a greater percentage of VOC stu 
dents than students in any other program area named as, first 
choice the CC/ri they were attending (Table 21) College- 
transfer students were least likely to have stated a pref- 
erence for this institution, with approximately one-third 
reporting another institution as first choice. 
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Table 21. Weighted percentage distribution of college- 
transfer, technical, and vocational students en- 
rolled in North Carolina community colleges/ tech- 
nical institutes, 1974, by their Institution as 
first choice and other first-choice institution 



Variable Curriculum students 
COL-TR TECH VQC 

This institution first choice: 

ll^ ' 66.3 75.9 79.2 

Tni-.i 33-7 24.1 20.8 

100.0 loO.fl 10575" 
(1283) (3701) (1157) 

If No, type of institution that 
was first choice: 
Other CC/TI 
Private 2-yr college 
Public 4-yr college/university 
Private 4-yr college/university 
Other 
Total 



13.1 


30.6 


51.8 


5.1 


8.0 


5.8 


71.1 


48.0 


31.0 


8.5 


8.9 


1.7 


2.3 


4.6 


9.8 


100. L 


100.1 


100,1 


(434) 


(930) 


(222; 



Of those students who preferred to enroll in another 
institution, nearly three-fourths of COL-TR students stated 
as their first choice a public four-year college/university 
Almost half of the TECH students who preferred another in- 
stitution also indicated a public fcur-year college/uni- 
versity as first choice, with another 30% preferring to en- 
roll in a different CC/TI, The VOC students, on the other 
hand, tended to have another CC/TI as their preference if 
they did not pick their own institution as first choice 
Roughly one-third of the VOC students who reported prefer- 
ence for another institution indicated as first choice a 
public four-year college/university. 



Extension Students 



While a very 'high proportion of extension students in 
all program areas reported their CC/II as first choice, 
those enrolled in FUND EDt/C courses had the highest per- 
centage (Table 22),' Over 90% of FUND EEUC students indi- 
cated their institutions as first choice compared to a range 
of about 82% to 86% for those in other types of extension 
courses. 
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: Table 22. Weighted percentage distribution of academic , fun- 
damental education, occupational^ and recreation 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical Institutes, 1974, by 
their institution as first choice and other first- 
choice Institution 



Variable 



Students 





ACAD 


FUND 


OCCU 


REC 




EXT 


EDUC 


EDUC 


EXT 


This institution first choice: 










Yes 


82.9 


92.5 


85.7 


82.4 


No 


17.1 


7.5 


14.3 


17.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


160.0 


100.0 




(465) 


(492) 


(1260) 


(410) 


If No, type of institution that 










was first, choice: 










Other CC^TI 


28.3 


77.9 


25.7 


30.8 


Private 2 yr college 


8.9 


* 8.3 


6.1 


4.5 


Public 4 yr college/university 


45.1 


6.9 


40.3 


31.2 


Private 4 yr college/university 


0.4 


0.0 


7.8 


7.8 


Other 


17.2 


6.9 


20.1 


25.8 


Total 




100.0 


ioo.o 


loo.l 




(64) 


(34) 


(140) 


(51) 



Similarly, among extension students who indicated as 
first choice an institution other than the one in which they 
were enrolled, students in FUND EDUC overwhelmingly pre« 
ferred to attend another CC/TI rather than any other type of 
postsecondary institution. Students in other extension pro«- 
gram areas typically had the greatest, proportion preferring 
public four-year colleges/universities, followed by another 
CC/TI and "other," respectively. 
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Research Question 9 

What forms of recruitment strategies attract students 
in different educational program areas to community 
colleges/technical institutes? 

Total Student Body 

When all students were considered, the five most fre- 
quently cited types of persons who had influenced students' 
decisions to attend a CC/TI included friends who w^e not 
students, employers, spouses, other students, and CC/TI^per- 
sonnel respectively (Table 23). However, when analyzed by 
prograi area, parents rather than friends were the most in- 
fluential among curriculum students, even though friends 
continued to be important. Proportionately, extension stu- 
dents mentioned friends twice as often as did curriculum 
students, while parents were reported three times more often 
by curriculum than by extension students. 

Sources of information regarding educational programs 
and courses most frequently reported by all students were 
friends (not students), CC/TI personnel, institutional litera- 
ture other students, employers, and mass media (Table Z^) , 
Important distinctions between curriculum and extension stu- 
dents were most pronounced in the category of "friends," 
which was cited twice as often by extension as by curricu- 
lum students Institutional literature was reported over 
twice as often by curriculum as it was by extension students. 



Curriculum Students 

When curriculum students were analyzed by the particular 
educational program area in which they were enrolled, about 
one of every five COL-TR students reported their parents as 
the persons who most influenced their decision to attend that 
institution (Table 24); other influential persons included 
friends (not students), other students, their spouse, and 
"other." 

When the data in Table 24 were analyzed from a differ- 
ent perspective, CC/TI personnel were relatively least influ- 
ential with COL-TR students and most influential with VOC ■ 
students This same generalization was true for vocational 
high school teachers, friends (not students) , and social 
service agency personnel. Employers were reported more fre- 
quently by TECH and VOC students than by those in COL-TR 
programs On the other hand, four-year college/university 
personnel, academic high school teachers, high school 
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Table 23. Weighted percentage disti'-ibution of curriculum and 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by 
person who influenced student's decision to attend 
institution and first source of information regard- 
ing program or course in which enrolled 



Variable Students 





Curric- 


Exten- 






u lum 


sion 


Total 


Person who influenced decision 








to attend insti tu tion l 








CC/T I person ne 1 


9.2 


12 .9 


11.1 


Employer 


11.4 


13 .4 


12.5 


4— yr college/university personnel 


1.2 


0-3 


0.7 


Academic high school teacher 


1.2 


; ' 0 . 5 


0.8 


High school coach 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


Hiirh Rchool counselor 


4.1 


0.5 


2.2 


VOC high school teacher 


1.4 


0.7 


1.0 


Parent 


15.0 


4.9 


9.7 




13 .4 


9^7 


11.5 


Other relative 


4.9 


7.1 


6.1 


Friend, not student 


13.8 


27.3 


20.9 


Student 


11.5 


10.9 


11.2 


Social service agency 


1.7 


3,1 


2,4 


Other 


11.1 


ft. 7 


9.8 


Total 


100.1 


loJTT 


100.0 




(6760) 


(2Y39) 


(9499) 


First source of information 








regarding program or course: 








CC/TI personnel 


18.5 


14.8 


16.6 


Employer 


9.1 


12.5 


10.9 


4-yr college/university personnel 


1.0 


0.2 


0.6 


Academic high school teacher 


1.6 


0.8 


1.2 


High school coach 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


High school counselor 


r>.3 


0.6 


3.3 


Wi)C high school teacher 


1.5 


0.8 


1.3 


Institutional literature 


21.3 


8.2 


14.5 


TV, radio, newspaper 


7.8 


13.4 


10.7 


Parent 


2.4 


1.9 


5.1 


Spouse 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


Other relative 


3.8 


5.7 


4.8 


Friend, not student 


10.5 


24.4 


17.7 


Student 


13.1 


11.3 


12.1 


Social service agency 


1.1 


3.5 


2.3 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 




(6647) 


(2672) 


(9319) 
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Table 24. IVelghted percentage distribution of college trans- 
fer, tecbaical, and vocational students enrolled in 
North Carolina couununity colleges/technical 
institutes, 1974, by person who influenced stu- 
dent's decision to attend institution and first 
source of information regarding program or course 
in which enrolled 



Variable Curriculum students 
COL-TR TECH VOC 



Person who influenced decision 



to attend institution: 



CC/TI personiel 


6.2 


10.5 


12.1 


Employer 


6.5 


10.1 


9.5 


4-yr college/university personnel 


4.0 


1.0 


0.3 


Academic high school teacher 


1.6 


1.4 


0.7 


High school coach 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


High School counselor 


6.2 


4.5 


3.0 


VOC high school teacher 


0.2 


1.5 


2.5 


Parent 


21.4 


16.1 


11.6 


Spouse 


11.8 


13.8 


12.7 


Other relative 


5.5 


4.6 


5.7 


Friend, not student 


12.1 


13.9 


15.8 


Student 


12.1 


11.6 


12.1 


Social service agency 


1.2 


1.3 


3.4 


Other 


11.1 


9.6 


10.2 


Total 


100.1 


100.1 






(1270) 


(3642) 


(1127) 



First source of information 
regarding program or course: 



CC/TI 


22.6 


19.1 


17.8 


Employer 


3.0 


6.8 


8.3 


4-yr college/university personnel 


3.7 


0.6 


0.1 


Academic high school teacher 


3.0 


1.8 


0.9 


High school coach 


0.6 


0.2 


0.4 


High school counselor 


9.6 


6.9 


5.2 


VOC high school teacher 


0.1 


2.0 


2.3 


Institutional literature 


23.4 


22.5 


19.8 


TV, radio, newspaper 


4.^ 


7.0 


7.5 


Parent 


2.8 


2.6 


2.3 


Spouse 


2.0 


1.2 


1.5 


Other relative 


4.0 


3.7 


5.0 


Friend, not student 


6.2 


11.3 


12.9 


Student 


12.9 


13.4 


13.6 


Social service agency 


1.2 


0.9 


2.5 


Total 


99. d 


100.0 


100 . 1 




(1240) 


(3577) 


(1113) 
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counselors, and parents were most influential among COL-TR 
students and least influential among VOC students. Persons 
reported as being influential with relatively equal frequency 
by students in all curriculum program areas were high school 
coaches, spouses, other relatives, other students/ and 
"other." (A majority of curriculum students who chose "other" 
indicated they felt their decision to attend a particular in- 
stitution was influenced by no one other than themselves.) 

Table 24 also reports student sources of information by 
type of curriculum program as distinguished from the preced- 
ing analysis which was directed at persons of influence. The 
responses indicated that the largest percentages of COL-TR 
students cited Institutional literature, CC/TI personnel, 
and other students as their first source of information re- 
garding educational programs or courses offered by CC/TI 
This same pattern was noted for TECH and VOC students, ex- 
cept that the category of friends (not students) was indi- 
cated by more than 10% of those students. 

First sources of information for a greater proportion 
of COL-TR than for TECH or VOC students were CC/TI personnel, 
four-year college/university personnel, academic high school 
teachers, high school counselors, and to some extent, insti- 
tutional literature. On the other hand, employers, vocational 
high school teachers, mass media, and* friends (not students) 
were first sources of information for a greater proportion of 
TECH and VOC students than for those enrolled in COL-TR pro- 
grams. Parents, spouses, other relatives, other & udents^ 
and social service agency personnel were sources oz informa- 
tion cited by students in all three program areas in roughly 
the same proportions. 



Extension Students 

When extension students were similarly analyzed regard- 
ing the types of persons who influenced them most in select- 
ing a particular institution to attend, ACAD EXT students 
cited fr/iends (not students) and employers as those persons 
(Table 2i.i). This pattern was true for FUND EDUC students, 
except that CC/TI personnel and "other" were cited by more 
than 10% of those students. 

Occupational extension students reported friends (not 
students), CC/TI personnel, other students, and employers as 
the most influential persons. Nearly 43% of REC EXT students 
reported friends (not students) as their most important source 
of influence. This category was followed by spouses and 
other students as indicated by 13% of REC EXT students. 
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Table 25. 



Weighted percentage distribution of academic, fun- 
damental education, occupational, and recreation 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by 
person who influenced student's decision to attend 
institution and first source of information regard- 
ing program or course in which enrolled 



Variable 



Extension students 



ACAD 


FUND 


OCCU 


R£C 


. EXT 


£DUC 


£DUC 


KXT 


7.9 


12.9 


15.7 


9.4 


24.9 


14 .0 


12.6 


1.9 


0.2 


0.8 


0.3 


0.0 


0.3 


2.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0 .1 


0-0 


0.1 


2.1 


0.2 


/ 0.1 


0.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.5 


3.6 


8.8 


4.6 


3.5 


8.8 


7.4 


9.6 


13.2- 


6.4 


6.7 


7.0 


8.8 


27.5 


19.1 


24.8 


42.7 


7.3 


8.8 


12.1 


13.2 


4.9 


5.5 


2.7 


0.0 


8.1 


10.7 


8.9 


6.7 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.6 


(491) 


(514) 


(1316) 


(418) 



Person who influenced decision 
to attend institution: 
CC/TI personnel 
Employer 

4-yr college/university personnel 

Academic high school teacher 

High school coach 

High school counselor 

VOC high school teacher 

Parent 

Spouse 

Other relative 
Friend, not student 
Student 

Social service agency 
Other 
Total 



First source of information 
regarding program or course: 
CC/TI personnel 

Employer _ 
4-yr college/university personnel 
Acadetiic high school teacher 
High school coach 
High school counselor 
yOC high school teacher 
Institutional literature^ 
TV, radio, newspaper 
Parent 

Spouse \ 
Other relative 
Friend, not student 
Student 

Social service agency 
Total 



9.4 


18.3 


17.9 


7.9 


25.1 


15.1 


11.0 


1.1 


0.3 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


3.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


2.4 


0.4 


0.1 


0.2 


0.9 


1.3 


0.0 


9.0 


6.4 


7.3 


11.6 


11.5 


6.6 


14.2 


19.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.9 


3.0 


1.2 


2.6 


1.6 


2.6 


6.0 


4.5 


5.5 


7.3 


20.7 


18.8 


24.2 


33.9 


9.5 


13.5 


11.0 


12.1 


5.3 


6.1 


3.0 


0.4 




53T5" 


loo.l 


166.6 


(474) 


(500) 


(1280) 


(418) 
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In terms of sources of information through which exten- 
sion students first learned of their particular courses, those 
in ACAD EXT classes indicated employers, friends (not stu- 
dents), and the mass media most frequently, followed by other 
students, CC/TI personnel, and inst itut ional literature 
(Table 25) . 

Fundamental education students listed most frequently 
friends (not students), CC/TI personnel, employers, and other 
students as sources of information. Occupational extension 
students followed this same pattern, except that the mass 
media also were included among the sources of information 
cited by more than 10% of CX:CCJ EXT students. 

More than one-third of REC EXT students identified 
friends (not students) as the first source of information 
through which they learned of recreation classes. Other im- 
portant information sources listed by those students included 
the mass media, other students, and institutional literature. 



Research Question 10 

Which students in what educational program areas are 
receiving financial assistance and what is the source 
of that aid, in terms of their demographic and socio- 
economic characteristics? 



Total Student Body 

Tables 26 through 38 present the results of analyses of 
student financial support by type of student. The major 
financial sources for all students were regular full-time or 
part-time employment, students' spouse. Veterans Administra- 
tion (YA) benefits, students' parents, and savings, in that 
order (Table 26). These were the only sources of income that 
served to support 10% or more of the total student body. 
Among curriculum students, 60% received income from regular 
full-time or part-time employment, 30% f rom VA benefits, 25% 
from parents, 20% from their spouse, and 18% from savings. 
An additional 10% reported receiving financial support from 
summer Jobs. Extension students, i& the other hand, reported 
only three major sources of income—reg^ular full-time or 
part-time employment, their spouse, and savings. 
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Table 26, Weighted percentage distribution and rank of 
curriculum and extension students' sources of 
income, 1974 



Students 



Source of income 


Curriculum 


Extension 


Total 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


Basic Educational 


3.2 




0.2 




1.6 




Opportunity Grant 














Educational loan 


2.0 




0.1 




1.0 




MDTA 


1.6 




0.4 




1.0 




Parents 


25.0 


3 


5.3 


6 


14.6 


4 


Spouse 


19.8 


4 


35.8 


2 


2^.2 


2 


Other relatives 


2.2 




1.5 


10 


1.9 




Regular full-time or 


60.2 


1 


49.2 


1 


54.4 


1 


part-time employ- 














ment 














Savings 


18.2 


5 


10.2 


3 


14.0 


5 


Scholarship 


3.4 


10 


0.4 




1.8 




Social Security 


5.0 


9 


8.5 


4 


6.8 


6 


benefits 














Summer job 


10. X 


6 


2.5 


9 


6.1 


7 


VA benefits 


30.2 


2 


2.8 


8 


15.8 


3 


Vocational Rehab- 


1.9 




1.3 




1.6 




ilitation 














Welfare agency 


0.4 




3.8 


7 


2.2 


10 


Work-study 


5.5 


7.5 


1.2 




3.2 


9 


Other 


5,5 


7.5 


6.3 


5 


5.9 


8 




(6930) 




(2900) 




(9837) 





Curriculum Students 

When curriculum students ' sources of incoi^ic were analyzed 
by program area, over one-half of the students in COL-TR, 
TECH, and VOC programs obtained financial support from regu- 
lar full-time or part-time employment (Table 27). However, 
COL-TR students were almost twice as likely as TECH students 
and nearly three times more likely than VOC students to re- 
ceive financial assistance from their parents. College- 
transfer students also were more likely to draw upon savings, 
to gain summer employment, and to receive work-study assist- 
ance than were students in occupational curricula. Veterans 
benefits contributed financial support to students in all 
three program areas, but a higher percentage of TECH and V(X3 
than COL-TR students received such aid. 
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Table 27. Weighted percentage distribution and rank of c 
riculum students' sources of income, 1974, by 
program area 



Source of income ^ Curriculum students 





COL 


-TR 


TECH 




VOC 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


1 




Rank 


Basic Educational 


4.8 


10 


4.2 




1 


.2 




Opportunity Grant 
















Educational loan 


2.4 




3 .0 




1 


. 1 




MDTA 


0.4 




0.0 




3 


.8 


7 


Parents 


42.2 


2 


27.7 


3 


17 


.6 


4 


Spouse 


18.1 


6 


19.7 


4 


18 


.8 


3 


Other relatives 


3.8 




2.0 




1 


.7 




Regular full-time or 


57. 1 


1 


61.2 


1 


51 


.7 


1 


part-time employ- 
















ment 
















Savings 


24 .3 


3 


19.1 


5 


15 


.8 


5 


Scholarship 


4.4 




4.3 


10 


2 


.7 




Social Security 


7.0 


8 


5.5 


8 


4 


1 


9 


benefits 
















Summer jobs 


20.8 


5 


10.0 


6 


5 


1 


8 


VA benefits 


22.6 


4 


35.0 


2 


34. 


5 


2 


Vocational Rehabil- 


2.5 




1.7 




2. 


8 




itation 
















Welfare agency 


0.2 




0.5 




0.4 




Work-study 


10.4 


7 


5.8 


7 


3. 


6 


10 


Other 


5.5 


9 


4.6 


9 


7. 


6 


6 




(1291) 




(3721) 




(1166) 





The most common type of student financial assistance 
programs found at educational institutions — such as Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants (BECG) , educational loans, 
scholarships, and work-study— were not major income sources 
for curriculum students. Of the four, only work-study pro- 
grams were consistently reported among the top 10 sources of 
assistance for students in the three curriculum programs. 
The BEOGs were ranked tenth only for COL-TR students and' 
scholarships were ranked tenth only for TECH students. In 
general these financial assistance programs were reported by 
students to serve 5% or fewer of those enrolled in any given 
program, with COL-TR and TECH students more likely recipients 
of such aid than were VOC students. 

When curriculum students' sources of income were ana- 
lyzed by sex, a greater percentage of males than females bad 
regular full-time or part-time employment and received VA 
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benefits (Table 28) On the other hand, a greater proportion 
S females ?han males received support from their spouse and 
parents Females also were more likely to have BEOGs, edu- 
cational loans, scholarships, and work-study arrangements. 

Table 28 Weighted percentage distribution and rank of cur- 
riculum students' sources of income, 1974, by sex 



Curriculum students 



Source of income 



Male 




Female 






Rank 




Rank 


1.6 




5.8 


10 


1.2 




3.4 




1.5 




1.8 




18.9 


3 


34.0 


3 


10.0 


5 


34.3 


2 


1.6 




3.1 




68.6 


1 


46.2 


1 


17.2 


4 


19.1 


4 


1.5 




6.3 


9 


3.3 


9 


7.5 


8 


9.8 


6 


10.3 


5 


44.4 


2 


7.6 


7 


1.9 


10 


1.9 




0.0 




0.0 




3.8 


8 


8.1 




6.9 


7 


2.7 




(4155) 




(2767) 





Basic Educational 

Opportunity Grant 
Educational loan 

Pare nts 
Spouse 

Other relatives 
Regular full-time or 

part-time employment 
Savings 
Scholarship 

Social Security benefits 
Summer job 
VA benefits 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Welfare agency 
Work-study 
Other 



A greater percentage of white than nonwhite curriculum 
students had regular full-time or part-time employment re- 
ceived aid from their parents and spouse, and drew upon sav- 
ines (Table 29). Students of minority races were more likely 
than white students to have BEOGs, work-study assistance. 
Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) funds, and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation (VR) assistance. 
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Table 29. Weighted percentage distribution and rank of cur- 
riculum students' sources of income, 1974, by race 



Curriculum students 



Source of income White Nonwhite 





% 


Rank 


% 


Ran 


Basic Educational Opportunity 


1.8 


3 


9.7 


7 


Grant 










Educational loan 


1.9 




2.7 




MDTA 


1.2 




3.5 




Parents 


25.7 


3 


20.5 


3 


Spouse 


21.4 


4 


10.7 


6 


Other relatives 


2.0 




3.1 




Regular full-time or part-time 


63.2 


1 


44.3 


1 


employment 










Savings 


19.5 


5 


10.8 


5 


Scholarship 


3.7 


10 


1.9 




Social Security benefits 


4.5 


8 


5.7 


9 


Summer job 


10.4 


6 


8.0 


8 


VA benefits 


30.2 


2 


28.6 


2 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


1.5 




3.7 


10 


Welfare agency 


0.3 




1.0 




Work-study 


4.0 


9 


11.9 


4 


Other 


5.7 

(5676) 


7 


3.5 
(1240) 





Curriculum students who were over 25 years of age were 
more likely to be working at regular full-time or part-time 
jobs, receiving VA benefits, and/or being supported by their 
spouse than were younger students (Table 30). Major sources 
of income for the younger group of curriculum students in- 
cluded regular full-time or part-time employment (56%), 
parents (42%), savings (24%), VA benefits (19%), summer jobs 
(16%), and spouse (13%). While financial assistance pro- 
grams were not major sources of support for even those younger 
students, persons under 26 years of age were considerably 
more likely to have such aid than were older curriculum stu- 
dents. 

When sources of curriculum student income were analyzed 
by major occupational groups (Table 31), a greater percentage 
of students from white-collar households cited support by 
their spouse and parents than did curriculum students repre- 
senting other occupational groupings. Persons from blue- 
collar and unskilled households were more likely to be 
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Table 30. Weighted percentage distribution and rank of cur- 
riculum students' sources of income, 1974, by age 



Curriculum students 



Source of incoiae 


25 


years 


Over 


25 




or 


less 


years 






Rank 




Rank 


Basic Educational Opportunity 










Grant 


4.7 


10 


1.2 


9.5 


Educational loan 


2.4 




1.6 


MDTA 


2.0 




1.0 




Parents 


42.3 


2 


1.6 


9.5 


Spouse 


13.1 


6 


28.9 


3 


Other relatives 


3.1 




1.1 




Regular full-time or part-time 










employment 


55.5 


1 


66.6 


1 


Savings 


24.4 


3 


9.8 


4 


Scholarship 


5.1 


9 


1.2 




Social Security benefits 


7.8 


8 


1.2 




SuBuner J ob 


16.0 


5 


2.1 


6 


VA benefits 


18.5 


4 


46.0 


2 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


2.2 




1.7 


7.5 


Welfare agency 


0.6 




0.2 




Work-study 


8.2 


7 


1.7 


7.5 


Other 


3.5 




8.2 


5 


(4565) 




(2367) 





receiving VA benefits than students from either white-collar 
or farm households. Students whose head-of -household was in 
a farming occupation received the least support from their 
parents, spouse, or by regularly working at a full-time or 
part-time job. However, this occupational group had the 
highest percentage of students who had summer jobs, received 
Social Security benefits, or were awarded scholarships. 
Students from unskilled and farm households were more likely 
to receive BEOGs and to have work-study arrangements. 

The lower a curriculum student's primary income, the more 
likely that person was receiving work-study income. Social 
Security benefits, BEOG or scholarship assistance, educa- 
tional loans, or MDTA or VR funds CTable 32). Those with 
primary incomes of less than $15,000 annually represented the 
greatest percentage of students receiving VA benefits, while 
a greater proportion of students in the $7,500 or more primary 
income categories had regular employment. Students from 
upper-income as compared with lower-income groups were more 
likely to be receiving financial assistance from their parents 
and from savings. 
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Table 31, Welgbted percentage distribution and rank of curriculunt studeats*: 
: sources of inccme, 1974, by head-of-household's occupation 



Head 'Of "household occupatloa 



Cur riculiiii student's 
source of income ifhlte"CQllar Blue"COllar Unskilled 

t Rank I Rank 



Fan 



it Rank 



Basic Educational 


















Opportunity Grant 


1.5 




3,4 




4,6 


9,5 


5.8 




Educational loan 


1.5 




1.8 




3.4 




2.2 




MA 


0.5 




2.2 




1.9 




2.3 




Parents 


27.9 


2 


23.6 


3 


17.4 


3 


9.8 


6 


Spouse 


23.3 


4 


21.5 


4 


14.0 


5 


7.1 


9 


Other relatives 


2.1 




1,5 




3,2 




5.8 




Regular full-tine or 


















part-time employ- 










66.2 


1 


41.2 


1 


ment 


65.6 


1 


63.8 


I 


Savings 


19.5 


5 


20.1 


5 


15.0 


,4 


20.5 


3 


Scholarship 


2,4 


10 


4.2 


8 


3.5 




5.9 


10 


Social Security ben- 










6.8 


8 


9.6 


7 


efits 


4.2 


8 


3.6 


10 


Summer job 


U.4 


6 


8.2 


6 


9.4 


6 


18,9 


i 


VA benefits 


25.6 


3 


32.3 


2 


41,1 


2 


23,6 


2 


Vocational Rehabil- 


















itation 


1.2 




1.6 




2.5 




3.9 




Welfare agency 


0.2 




0.1 




0.9 




0.6 




Work-study 


3.3 


9 


4.8 


7 


7.3 


7 


12.8 


5 


Other 


5.8 


7 


3.8 


9 


4,6 


9.S 


8.5 


8 


(2467) 




(2334) 




(979) 




(404) 





ERIC 
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Table 32, Weighted percentage distribution and rank of curriculun students' 
sources of incoDe, 1974, by primary incoae 




Curriculun student's 
source of incone 



Less tnan 
$7j500 



iore than 
$14.999 $15. 000 
i Rank t Tank 



Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant 

Educational loan 
MOTA 
Parents 
Spouse 

Other relatives 

Regular full-tine or part-time 
eoploynent 
Savings 
Scholarship 

Social Security toef its 
Suttier job 
VA benefits 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
ITelf are agency 
Kork-study 
Other 





Q 


0 

«.D 




n 7 








i.j 








0.6 




n 7 

0.7. 








21.9 


n 
i 


on A 






0 




A 








4 


3.0 




1.3 




1.2 




53.0 


1 


67.2 


1 


67.9 


1 


15.7 


5 


18.2 


5 


22.7 


3 


4.8 


10 


3.3 


8 


1.5 


9.5 


8.9 




2.9 


10 


2,0 


8 


9.5 


7 


9.0 


6 


13.1 


6 


33.1 


2 


36.4 


2 


21.2 


5 


3,2 




1.1 




0.8 




0.9 




0.0 




0.2 




11.4 


6 


3.1 


9 


1.5 


9.5 


4.5 




5.7 


7 


5.6 


7 


(2026) 




(2814) 




(1267) 





ERIC 



105 



Extension Students 

When sources of extension students' income were ana- 
lyzed by each of the four major program areas, the sources 
most often cited by each group were regular full-time or part- 
time employment and the students* spouse (Table 33). Stu- 
dents in ACAD EXT programs had the highest percentage (12%) 
receiving Social Security benefits. Fundamental education 
utudents were the most likely to receive assistance from their 
parents or from VR funds, and they were the least likely to 
have income from regular employment « Academic extension and 
FUND HDUC programs had the greatest percentage of students 
receiving assistance from welfare agencies. 

In terms of student financial assistance programs, BEOGs, 
educational loans, scholarships, and work-study programs pro- 
vided no assistance to 99% of the extension students, regard- 
less of the program area in which they were enrolled. Simi- 
larly, MDTA funds and VA benefits did not support extension 
students to the degree they were provided to curriculum stu* 
dents. 

A greater percentage of males than females enrolled in 
extension programs had regular employment and received VA 
benefits; females relied heavily upon their spouse for sup- 
port (Table 34). Females, however, were more likely than 
males to be receiving Social Security benefits. 

A greater percentage of white than nonwhite extension 
students received their incomes from regular employment, their 
spouse, or from savings (Table 34). A small but greater pro- 
portion of nonwhite than white students received assistance 
from welfare agencies or VR funds. 

Extension students who were less than 26 years old were 
more likely than older students to receive assistance from 
their parents, while students between 26 and 59 years of age 
hac the highest percentage with regular employment or sup- 
port from their spouse (Table 35). A majority of students 
who were 60 years of age or older received at least part of 
their income from Social Security benefits and represented 

higher percentage who depended upon savings or welfare 
agencies than any other age group. 
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Table 33. Weighted perceotage distribution and rank of extension students* 
: sources of incone, 1974, by program area 



Extension student's Progranarea 
source of income ACAD m FUND EDUC OCCU m m m 



Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant 
Educational loan 
IIDTA 
Parents 
Spouse 

Other relatives 

Regular full-time or 
part-time employ- 
ment 

Savings 

Scholarship 

Social Security ben- 
efits 

Slimmer Job 
VA benefits 
Vocational Rehabil- 
itation 

lelfare agency 

Work-study 

Other 





Ranic 




Rani 




Rank 


^ 


Rank 


0.2 




0,2 




0.2 




0,1 




0.2 




0.3 




0.1 




0.0 




A A 

0.0 




0.3 








n 1 




3.5 


8 


8.7 


5.5 




5 


1.8 


6 


27.9 


2 


23.9 


2 


34.4 


2 


59.5 


1 


1.4 


9.5 


3.1 


10 


1.3 




1,0 


8 


48.S 


1 


38.7 


1 


54.1 


1 


43.3 


2 


12,4 


3 


11.3 


4 


8.8 


3 


ll.O 


3 


0,5 




0.6 




0.3 




0,5 




12.1 


4 


8,7 


5.5 


8.1 


4 


5.6' 


4 


1.4 


9,5 


2.3 




3.5 


7 


0.8 


9.5 


4.9 


7 


4.8 


8.5 


2.0 


9 


1,4 


7 


0.2 




4.8 


8.5 


1.0 




0.2 




6.6 


5 


5.6 


7 


3.3 


8 


0.8 


9.5 


0,7 




1,0 




1.7 


10 


0.2 




5.7 


6 


19.4 


3 


3.7 


6 


4.4 


5 


(513) 




(528) 




(1411) 




(44J) 





Table 34, Weighted percentage distribution and rank of extension students' sources of 
•;, \ income, 1974, by sex and race 



Extension students 

Source of incoine Males Females White Nonwhite 

i Rank 4 Rank t Rank % Rank 



Basic Educational 


0.1 




0.2 




0.0 




0.5 




Opportunity Grant 


















Educational loan 


0.2 




0.1 




0.0 




0.3 




MBTA 


1,2 




0.0 




0.4 




0.5 




Parents 


7.2 


4 


4.4 


5 


4,9 


6 


6.0 


7 


Spouse 


5,1 


7 


48.9 


1 


43.4 


2 


20.2 


2 


Other relatives 


1,7 




1.5 


9 


1.1 


10 


xy 


10 


Hegular full-time or 


59,7 


1 


43,7 


:2 


51,1 


1 


44.1 


1 


part-tlM.eiiployMnt 








■ 










Savings 


11,0 




9,6 


3 


11,6 


3 


M 


6 


Scholarship 


0,4 




0,3 




0,4 




M 




Social Security benefits 


6,0 


6 


9,1 


4 


8,4 


4 


7.8 


4 


SuMr job 


3,9 


8 


1.9 


8 


1,9 


9 


3.9 


8 


VA benefits ; 


6,1 


5 


1,2 


10 


2,7 


7 


2,9 


9 


Vocational KehablUtatlor. 


1,8 


10 


1.0 




0,8 




2.3 




lelfare agency 


3,3 


9 


. 4,0 


6 


2.2 


8 


7.2 


5 


lork-study 


1,6 




1.0 




0,8 




2.0 




Other 


11,9 


2 


3,5 


7 


5,4 


5 


7.9 


3 




(547) 




(1935) 




(1885) 




(1004) 





ERIC 



H 
0 



108 



Table 35. >yeighted percentage distribution and rank of ex- 
tension students' sources of income, 1974, by age 



Extension student's 
source of income 






Age, 










25 or 


iesb 


26- 






60 or 


more 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 




Rank 


Basic Educational 


0.5 




0.0 






0.0 




Opportunity Grant 
















Educational loan 


0.5 




0.0 






0.0 




MDTA 


0.6 




0.4 






0.0 




Parents 


14.7 


3 


1.6 


8, 


.5 


0.8 




Spouse 


27.5 


2 


43 .4 


2 




15.5 


4 


Other relatives 


1.5 




1.4 


10 




2.6 


7 


Regular full-time or 


50.9 


1 


54.5 


1 




15.7 


3 


part-time employment 
















Savings 


13.0 


4 


7,6 


3 




18.2 


2 


Scholarship 


0.8 




0.0 






1.2 


10 


Social Security bene- 


2.3 


9 


3.5 


4. 


5 


55.3 


1 


fits 
















Summer Job 


4.7 


6 


1.6 


8. 


5 


2.2 


9 


VA benefits 


3.9 


7 


2.3 


7 




2.4 


8 


Vocational Rehabil- 


1.7 




1.0 






0.4 




itation 
















Welfare, agency 


3.5 


8 


2.4 


6 




13.4 


5 


Work-study 


1.8 


10 


1.1 






0.0 




Other 


10.3 


5 


3.5 


4. 


5 


12.5 


6 




(900) 




(1695) 






(290) 





When sources of income were analyzed by major occupa- 
tional groups, students from white-collar households were 
more likely to draw upon savings than were other groups, 
while blue-collar households had the highest percentage of 
students with regular employment (Table 36). Those stu- 
dents whose head-of -household was unskilled or employe<l in 
a farm occupation were the most likely to be receiving 
Social Security benefits or assistance from welfare agencies. 
Those from farm occupations were the least likely to receive 
income from regular full-time or part-time employment , with 
less than one-third of those students reporting regular 
employment . 

Table 37 reports extension students * sources of income 
by income group. The lower the students* primary income, the 
less they indicated their spouse, regular employment, or sav- 
ings as sources of income. In addition, lower income groups 
reported a greater percentage of students receiving Social 
Security benefits or welfare agency support. 
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Table 36, Weighted percentage distribution and rank of extension students' 
sources of incone, 1974, by head-of-bousebold's occupation 



Head'Of "household occupation 

Extension student's 

source of incone W Mte-coUar Blue-collar Unskilled Fara 

" ii Rank In Raolc V Rank t Rank 



Basic Educatlcnal 














A 0 
\J,i 




Opportunity Grant 


A A 

0,0 




0.2 








Educational loan 


O.l 




A 1 

0.1 




A 1 

0.1 




0.1 




liDTA 


0.0 




0,6 




A i 

0.4 




A A 

0.0 




Parents 


5.1 


5 


7.0 


■4 


5.6 


6 


5.1 


8 


Spouse 


44.8 


2 


37,5 


2 


26,0 


A 

2 


JA i 

42.4 


• 

1 


Other relatives 


1.0 


9 


1.0 




A i 

2.4 




A i 

2.4 


9 


Regular full-tiae or 


















part-time employ- 
nent 


57.3 


1 


^A i 

60,4 


1 


55.4 


1 


32.5 


2 


Savings 


13.5 


3 


9.5 


3 


8.4 


4 


10.2 


5 


Scholarship 


0.4 




0.6 




A ^ 

0.1 




0.1 




Social Security ben" 


















efits 


6.4 


4 


4.1 


5 


12,8 


3 


11.0 


4 


Suaaer job 


2 1 5 


7 


1,9 


8 


3.2 


9 


8.4 


7 


VA benefits 


2.0 


8 


3,1 


7 


4.2 


8 


0.6 




Vocational Rehabil" 


















tation 


^ 0.5 




0.4 




2.6 


10 


, 1.9 




felfare agency 


0.6 




1,2 


9.5 


8.1 


5 


8.6 


6 


lork-study 


0.9 


10 


1,2 


9.5 


1.8 




2.2 


10 


Other 


4.8 


6 


3.6 


6 


4.4 


7 


17.4 


3 




(875) 




(864) 




(443) 




(188) 





Hi 



H 
0 



110 



Table 37. Weighted percentage distribution and rank of 
extension students' soIix*ces of income, 1974, 
by primary income 



Primary income 





Less 


than 




500- 


$15,000 


Source of income 


$7,500 


?14, 


999 


or 


more 




% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


Basic Educational 


0.2 




0.1 




0.2 




Opportunity Grant 














Educational loan 


0.2 




0.2 




0.0 




MDTA 


0.6 




0.3 




0.0 




Parents 


5.0 


6 


5.4 


4 


5.7 


4 


Spouse 


25.8 


2 


46.7 


2 


55.1 


2 


Other relatives 


1.9 




0.9 


10 


0.4 




Regular full-time or 


49.8 


1 


60.5 


1 


65.4 


1 


part-time employment 














Savings 


9. 9 


4 


11.6 


3 


15.0 


3 


Scholarship 


0.7 




0.1 




0.4 




Social Security 


14.3 


3 


2.5 


6.5 


2.3 


6 


benef its 














Summer job 


3.3 


9 


2.5 


6,5 


2.1 


7 


VA benefits 


4. 9 


7 


2.3 


8 


1.4 


8 


Vocat iohal 


1.9 




0.2 




0.7 


9 


Rehabilitation 














We If are agency 


5.8 


5 


0.3 




0.4 




Work-study 


2.3 


10 


1.0 


9 


0.2 




Other 


4.3 
(1022) 


8 


3.7 
(820) 


5 


5.0 
(351) 


5 



Research Question 11 

Which students in what educational program areas are 
employed and to what extent? 



Total Student Body 

At the time these research data were collected, over 65% 
of all CC/TI students were employed, with nearly 48% employed 
full time and 18 percent part time (Table 38). Of those who 
were employed, 63% indicated they were working 40 or more 
hours per week. Seventeen percent of all students reported 
they were unemployed, 13% said they were keeping house, and 
4% were retired. 
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Table 38. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum 

and extension students enrolled in Kortb Carolina 
community colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by 
employment status and hours per week worked 



Variable 




Students 






Curriculum 


Extension 


Total 


Employment status : 








Full time 


45.5 


49.5 


47.6 


Part time 


25,3 


11.2 


18.0 


Keep house 


5.5 


20.3 


13.2 


Retired 


2.0 


5.8 


3.8 


Unemployed 


21.7 


13.1 


17.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(6805) 


(2745) 


(9550) 


If employed, hours per 








week student works: 








Less than 5 


2.0 


0.5 


1.3 


5-9 


4.8 


4.4 


4.6 


10-19 


12.0 


4.8 


8.6 


20-29 


12.8 


6.3 


9.7 


30-39 


11.1 


14.3 


12.6 


40-44 


38.0 


47.5 


42 . 5 


45-49 


9.6 


8.1 


8.9 


More than 49 


9.6 


14.1 


11/7 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


99.9 




(4421) 


(1578) 


(5999) 



Curriculum Students 

Among curriculum students, 45% were employed full time, 
25% were working part time, and 22% were unemployed (Table 
39). Of those who were working, 57% spent 40 or more hours 
per week on the job and 36% worked between 10 and 39 hours. 

Technical and VOC students were more likely to be em- 
ployed full time, with 43% of each group so doing as 
compared with 28% of COL-TR students. Conversely, a larger 
proportion of COL-T.n students than career program students 
repo«:;ed that they wer^ working part time. Those indicating 
that they were unemployed ranged from 23% for TECH students 
to 28% for vex: students. Of the employed COL-TR students, 
two-thirds worked less than 40 hours a week; the remaining 
one-third worked 40 or more hours per week. Among employed 
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TECH students/ 43% worked less than 40 hours per week and 57% 
had weekly working hpurs of 40 or more. Corresponding work 
schedules for VOC students were 37% and 63%, respectively. 
Although YOC students were more likely to be retired than 
any other group of curriculum students * retirees comprised 
less than 4% of the VCX: program student body. 



Table 39. Weighted percentage distribution of college- 
transfer, technical, and vocational students-en- 
rolled in North Carolina community colleges/tecti-" - 
nical institutes, 1974, by employment status and 
hours per week worked 



Variable Curriculum students 



COL-TR TECH VOC 



Employment status: 








Full time 


28.3 


43.2 


42 .8 


Part time 


40.6 


26.7 


20.2 


Keep house 


5.1 


5.3 


6.0 


Retired 


1.0 


2.0 


3.4 


Unemployed 


25.1 


22 .8 


27.6 


Total 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 




(1269) 


(3668) 


(1126) 


If employed, hours per 








week student works: 








Less than 5 


4.4 


1.6 


1.6 


5-9 


8.3 


4.6 


5.5 


10-19 


23 .5 


12.9 


9.0 


20-29 


19.0 


13.8 


10.4 


30-39 


13.9 


10.0 


11.0 


40-44 


20.8 


37.3 


43 .0 


45-49 


5.2 


10.1 


10.3 


More than 49 


5.0 


9.7 


9.3 


Total 


100.1 


100.0 


100.1 




(829) 


(2342) 


(679) 



Extension Students 

Among extension students, about half were employed full 
time, 20% were keeping house, 13% were unemployed, and 11% 
were employed part time (Table 40). Of those with jobs, 30% 
worked less than 40 hours, 48% worked between 40 and 44 hours, 
and 22% worked 45 or more hours each week. 
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Table 40. Weighted percentage distribution of academic, fun- 
damental education, occupational, and recreation 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by 
employment status and hours per week worked 



Extension students 



Variable 



ACAD 


FUND 


OCCU 


REC 


EXT 


EDUC 


liXT 


EXT 


54.8 


37.4 


53.2 


42.3 


7.3 


7.6 


13.7 


10.7 


20.2 


10.8 


18.1 


36.0 


12.1 


3.7 


4.5 


4.6 


5.6 


40.4 


10.5 


6.3 


100.0 




100,6 




(492) 


(512) 


(1316) 


(425) 


0.4 


1.4 


0.5 


0.5 


3 .3 


4.1 


5.5 


1.6 


2.4 


4.7 


5.2 


6.5 


4.2 


5.9 


7.1 


6.1 


9 .9 


21.6 


13.6 


17.5 


35.0 


46.4 


52.3 


46.7 


8.4 


9.6 


6.6 


13.3 


36.5 


6.4 


9.3 


7.8 


100.1 


100.1 


100 .1 


100. 0 


(295) 


(224) 


(841) 


(218) 



Employment status: 
Full time 
Part time 
Keep house 
Retired 
Unemployed 
Total 



If employed, hours per 
week student works: 
Less than 5 

5-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-44 
45-49 

More than 49 
Total 



Academic and OCCU EXT programs had the highest percent- 
age of students employed full time, while FUND EDUC students 
were the least likely to be employed. Occupational extension 
and REC EXT programs had the largest percentage of students 
employed part time. Recreation extension students were more 
likely to be keeping house than students in other extension 
program areas; more than one-third were in that category. 
Twelve percent of the ACAD EXT students indicated they were 
retired. The largest percentage of unemployed students in 
any program were in FUND EDUC; over 40% were unemployed. 

Of the extension students who were employed, a majority 
in each program area worked 30 to 44 hours per week, with the 
exception of ACAD EXT students, 37% of whom worked 50 or more 
hours per week. 
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When curriculum and extension students were compared, 
the former were more likely to have part-time jobs or to be 
unemployed than were the latter, who were more certain to be 
keeping house. Both program areas had similar percentages of 
students who were employed full time and who were retired. 
With regard to number of hours per week worked by students, 
curriculum students were more likely than extension students 
to work at Jobs less than 30 hours per week. Extension pro- 
grams had a greater percentage of students who worked 30-44 
hours per week than curriculum programs, but both were likely 
to have about the same proportion of students who worked 50 
or more hours weekly. 

Research Question 12 

Which students in what educational program areas plan 
to work toward a four-year degree? 



Curriculum Students 

Almost 40% of all curriculum students surveyed had either 
definite or probable plans to work toward a four-year college 
degree (Table 41). Included in that group were 90% of COL-TR, 
32% of TECH, and 15% of VOC students. More than one-fourth 
of the total curriculum student body were uncertain about 
their further education plans, with the largest percentages 
in that category found among TECH (33%) and VOC (32%) stu- 
dents. 



Table 41. Weighted percentage distribution of college- 
transfer, technical, vocational, and total cur- 
riculum students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by 
plans to work toward a four-year college degree 



Plans to work toward four- Curriculum students 



year college degree 


COL-TR 


TECH 


VOC 


Total 


Definitely yes 


73.5 


13.0 


7.2 


23.6 


Thinks so 


15.2 


19.0 


8.5 


16.4 


Undecided 


7.6 


32.9 


32.0 


27.2 


Thinks not 


2.7 


21.6 


25.5 


18.5 


Definitely no 


1.0 


13.6 


26.9 


14.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.1 


100.1 


100.0 




(1205) 


(3364) 


(952) 


(6079) 
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Only one-third of all curriculua students stated they 
had probable or definite plans not to work toward a four-year 
degree CTable 41). Of these, VOC programs had the highest 
percentage, with over one-half of those students so indicat- 
ing. Technical programs followed next, with 35% of the stu- 
dents not planning to transfer. Less than 4% of the COL-TR 
students planned not to work toward their baccalaureate. 



Extension Students 

While extension students were not asked directly if they 
planned to earn a bachelor's degree, they did indicate 
whether or not they planned to enter that or some other edu- 
cational institution in a credit program at a later date. 
Over one-third of all extension students reported they plan- 
ned to enter a credit program (Table 42). The extension pro- 
gram with the largest percentage of students so indicating 
was FUND EDUC, with 50%; followed by ACAD EXT, 40%; OCCU EXT, 
34%; and REG EXT, 31%. 



Table 42. Weighted percentage distribution of academic , fun- 
daniontal education, occupation, recreation, and 
total extension students enrolled in North Caro- 
lina community colleges/technical institutes, 
1974, by plans to enter a credit program 



Plans to enter 




Extension students 




credit program 


ACAD 
EXT 


FUND 
EDUC 


OCCU 
EXT 


BSC 
EXT 


Total 


Yes 
No 
Total 


39.8 
60.2 
100.0 
(433) 


50.1 
49.9 
100.0 
(472) 


33.6 
66.4 
100.0 
(1209) 


30.6 
69.4 
100.0 
(399) 


36.6 
63,4 
100.0 
(2513) 



Research Question 13 

Which students in what educational program areas plan 
to work in North Carolina following the completion of 
their formal education? 

Of the total curriculum student body, 69% indicated that 
they had definite or probable plans to be employed in North 
Carolina after the completion of their formal education (Table 
43). Among the three major curriculum program areas, TECH 
and VOC programs had the highest percentages (71% each) of 
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students who stated they planned to work within the State; 
57% of the COL-TR students indicated similar plans. 

College-transfer students tended to be the most uncer- 
tain of all curriculum students with regard to their employ- 
ment plans. One-third reported they did not know if they 
would be employed in North Carolina, compared to 20% for TECH 
and 17% for VOC students. 

Ten percent of all curriculum students indicated they 
had probable or definite plans not to work in North Carolina 
after completing their education. All three curriculum pro- 
grams studied had about the same percentage of students with 
such plans. 



Table 43. Weighted percentage distribution of college- 
transfer , technical , vocational, and total curric- 
ulum students enrolled in North Carolina community 
colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by plans to 
work in North Carolina and plans other than North 
Carolina employment 



Work plans 



Curriculum students 



COL-TR 


TECH 


VOC 


Total 


31.9 


45.3 


46.0 


43.8 


25,3 


26.0 


25.9 


25.7 


32.8 


19.7 


16.8 


21.0 


4.5 


4.8 


4.5 


4.5 


5.6 


4.2 


6.9 


5.0 


100.1 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


(1197) 


(3352) 


(957) 


(6069) 


2.3 


3.5 


4.4 


3 .6 


1.9 


4.5 


7.2 


5.8 


81.0 


85.6 


65.8 


77.1 


14.8 


6.4 


22 .6 


13.5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(125) 


(321) 


(84) 


(574) 



Plans to work in North 
Carolina: 
Definitely yes 
Thinks so 
Uncertain 
Thinks not 
Definitely not 
Total 



If no North Carolina em- 
ployment plans, other 
plans: 
Enter military service 
Marriage/keeping house 
Work in another state 
Other 
Total 
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Of the currlcalum students who planned not to be em- 
ployed in North Carolina, more than three-fourths indicated 
they planned to work in another state, 14% reported /'other" 
plans, less than 6% contemplated marriage or keeping house 
rather than employment in the State, and about 4% planned to 
enter the military service (Table 43). 



Part II: Hypothesis Testing 

Four hypotheses were structured for testing in this 
study. The focus of these tests was on positive relation- 
ships between (1) the socioeconomic status characteristics of 
students and educational program area of selection; (2) mea- 
sures of student academic ability and educational program 
area of selection; (3) measures of student academic ability 
and educational program area of selection, when students* 
socioeconomic status characteristics were controlled; and (4) 
socioeconomic status characteristics of students and measures 
of academic ability and program area of selection when demo- 
graphic variables were controlled. 



Hypothesis I 

'There is a positive relationship between the socio- 
economic status characteristics of students (primary 
income, head-of-*household*s occupation, parents* in- 
come, student's income, father's education, mother's 
education, and student's education) and educational 
program area of selection. 

Gamma (G) coefficients were calculated to determine the 
strength of relationship between each of the socioeconomic 
status characteristic variables (Xi) and educational program 
area of selection (Y) . Subsequently, tests for association 
were conducted to provide a measure of confidence that each 
of these relationships did not occur by chance. 

The results of these tef>ts revealed that all but one of 
the relationships hypothesized were statistically significant 
(.01 level) and in the direct ion predicted (Table 44). Of 
the seven socioeconomic variables, student's income (X^) was 
neither positively correlated with education program area nor 
statistically significant when direction was taken into ac- 
count. Based on the evidence at hand, the null hypothesis of 
no positive relationships between the two variables is not 
rejected. For the remaining independent variables, however, 
hypothesis I is tentatively accepted, pending further analy- 
sis. 
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Table 44. Gamma coefficients and hypothesis tests of associ 
ation between socioeconomic characteristic vari- 
ables (Xi) and academic ability variables {Z±) on 
the educational program area of s^^lectlon CY) 





G coef- 


Z for 




ifeignceo 


Variable 


ficient 


Ho:G-0 


Prob >+Z 


N 


Primary income (X^) 


0.1** 


3.32 


0.0005 


1619 


Head -of -household's 










occupation (X2) 


0.17 


2.99 


0.0014 


1616 


Parents' income (X3) 


O.lti 


3.97 


0.0001 


1487 


Student 's income (X4) 


-0.10 


-1.95 


0.9744 


1723 


Father's educa- 








1788 


tion (X5) 


0.25 


5.17 


0.0001 


Mother's educa- 










tion (Xg) 


0.22 


4.46 


0.0001 


1797 


Student's educa- 










tion (X7) 


0.46 


8.99 


0.0001 


1819 


High school aver- 










age (Z^) 


0.13 


2.30 


0.0107 


1776 


High school rank (^2) 


0.18 


2.90 


0.0019 


1576 



Student's education (X^) was the most strongly related 
independent variable, yielding a G = 0.46, which indicated 
that almost half of the variability of the dependent variable, 
educational program area of selection (Y) , could be explained 
by an understanding of students' educational levels. The 
weakest relationship was that where the head-of-household's 
occupation (X2) was used to explain the dependent variable, 
with G « 0. 17. 

Due to the limited applicatioa of G, zero-order Pearson 
product-moment correlation coefficients (r) were computed on 
the same sets of variables to determine if the two tests 
would yield similar results. The results of the latter test 
indicated essentially the same relationships between socioeco- 
nomic variables and educational program area of selection 
(Table 45). As with the use of G, student's education (X7) 
was the most strongly associated independent variable, with 
r«0. 19; head-of-household's occupation (Xo) was the least 
strongly related (r=0.04). Again, student's income (X4) was 
negatively associated rather than in the direction predicted. 
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Table 45. Zero-order Pearson productntoaent correlation coefficient aatrix betieea 
socioeconoBic characteristic variables (X^), academic ability variables 
(Z^), and educational prograi area of enrollnent (Y) (N-4482) 



variaDie 


V 

X2 


V 

^3 


It 


h 


^6 


t* 

X7 


^1 




Prinarv Income 


















(X,) 


0,32 


0.56 


0.26 


0.18 


0.18 


0.14 


0.06 


0.07 0.10 


neou*OI*OOUS6uOiQ 


















occuDition (Xn) 


mm 


0 22 


0 09 

V • v# 


0 20 


0 17 

U • if 


0 11 

V . 11 






rareQxs in'* 


















come do) 




mm 


-0 06 


0.42 


0 42 


0 14 




on ft 19 


Qiuuenx B mconis 
























mm 


-0.18 


-0,19 


0.01 


-0.13 


-0 18 '-0 11 


Father's pdiips- 


















tiOJ U5) 










0.58 


0.18 


0.07 


0.14 0.15 


Mother ^seduca- 


















tton (Xjj 












0.17 


0.06 


0 14 0 14 


ylUQeni b cuUCa* 


















tion (X7) 














0.14 


AAA A • A 

0.23 0.19 


fllzh school aver- 


















High school rank 


















































- 0.14 


Educational pro- 


















graa area of 


















selection (y) 



















id 

ERIC 
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Since the tvo tests produced similar results, and for reasons 
previously discussed, it was decided to proceed with the fur- 
ther use of more sophisticated parametric tests, even though 
the assumptions ucGerlying rhe parametric model were violated. 

Further analysis was made to determine if there were 
intercorrelat ions within the socioeconomic variables that 
might indicate that two or more of these variables were ac- 
counting for the same variation in the dependent variable. 
The coefficients for these intercorrelations (Table 45) indi- 
cated that statistical interaction was present. Highly inter- 
correlated were mother 's educat ion (Xg) and father's educa- 
tion (X5) , and each with parents' income (X3) . Since these 
intercorrelations existed, it became desirable to determine 
the relative influence of each socioeconomic variable on the 
dependent variable when the effects of all other socioeco- 
nomic variables were accounted for and when all independent 
variables were operating simultaneously. To those ends, 
multiple regression techniques were employed. 

When all socioeconomic variables were tested simultane- 
ously with program area of selection, a significant (.01 
level) but relatively weak relationship was revealed (Table 
46). Generating an r2=o.081, the test indicated that socio- 
economic characteristics 1 accounted for only about 8% of the 
variability in educational program area selection (Y) . The 
remaining 92% variation was unaccounted for. 



Table 46. Summary of analysis of variance with associated F- 
value and coefficient of multiple determination 
for education program area of selection and the 
independent socioeconomic variables (N«4482) 



Source df SS F- Prob R' 
value >F 



Regression model 8 141.036 49.261 0.0001 0.081 

Residual 4473 1600.789 

Corrected total 4481 1741.825 



' 7 
i»l 
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Analysis of variance was conducted to determine the Inter- 
correlational effect between race and other socioeconomic 
variables In accounting for the variation In the dependent 
variable (Table 47). The effects of race (%) , parents' In- 
come (X3), father's education (X5) , and mother's education 
(Xg) were considerably reduced when all other socioeconomic 
variables were taken Into account. 



Table 47. Results of analysis of variance with associated F- 
values for educational program area of selection 
and the Independent socioeconomic variables 
(N-4482) 



Source 


df 


Seq 
SS 


Partial 
SS 


F- 
value 


Prob 
>F 


Race (D3) 


1 


32.601 


16.018 


44 . 759 


0 


.0001 


Primary Income (X^^) 


1 


7.542 


10 . 623 


29.682 


0 


.0001 


Head-of -household ' s 
occupation (X2) 


1 


0 . 042 


1.512 


4.224 


0 


.0399 


Parents* Income (X^) 


1 


6.546 


0.898 


2.508 


0 


.1133 


Student's Income (X4) 


1 


29.750 


23.714 


66.;^o2 


0 


.0001 


Father *s education 

(X5) 


1 


11.960 


2.126 


5.940 


0 


.0148 


Mother's education 
(Xg) 


1 


4.703 


2.961 


8.274 


0 


.0040 


student's education 
(X7) 


1 


47.892 


47.892 


133.821 


0 


.0001 



To determine the extent to which the relationship be- 
tween each socioeconomic variable and educational program 
area of selection was altered by holding all other variables 
constant, regression coefficients (B-values) were generated, 
tested for significance Ct-test), and standardized (Std B- 
values) for comparison. The data in Table 47 indicate that 
in addition to student's income (X4), not found earlier to 
be positively associated, head-of-household's occupation (X2) 
and parents' Income (X3) were no longer positively correlated 
with educational program area of selection (Y) when other 
socioeconomic variables (D3, Xi, X5, Xg, X7) were taken into 
account. Apparently, the original positive correlations 
found for these variables were the products of intercorxela- 
tions with other socioeconomic variables rather than an Inde- 
pendent association with the dependent variables. When the 
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standardized regression coefficients were compared, student 's 
education (X7) continued to be the most strongly related, 
with a Std 6x5=0.045 and Std Bxg=0.053 due to intercorre la- 
tlons (Table ^48). 

The evidence generated from this analysis required that 
the previous conclusion regarding hypothesis I be modified. 
The null hypothesis of no positive relationship between socio- 
economic status characteristics and educational program area 
of selection is not rejected for head-of-household's occupa- 
tion (Xo), parents' income (X3) , and student's income (X4) . 
The null hypothesis is rejected and the alternative hypothe- 
sis that there is a positive relationship between socioeco- 
nomic status characteristics and educational program area of 
selection is accepted for primary income (XO , father's 
education (X5), mother's education (Xg), and student's educa- 
tion (X7) . 

Table 48. Multiple regression with associated regression 

coefficients, and statistics of FIT for educational 
program area of selection and the independent 
socioeconomic Variables (N«^482) 



Source 


B- 
value 


T for 

H^rB^O 


Prob 
> +T 


Std B- 
value 


Intercept 


1.344 


25.315 


0.0001 


0. 


000 


Primary income (Xj^) 


0.019 


5.448 


0.0001 


0. 


104 


Head -of -household 's 


-0.007 


-2.055 


0.9880 


-0. 


031 


occupation (X2) 












Parer^ts' income (X3) 


-0.005 


-1.584 


0.9434 


-0. 


031 


Student's income (X4) 


-0.019 


-8 . 140 


0.9999 


-0. 


128 


Father's education (X5) 


0.015 


2.437 


0.0074 


0. 


045 


Mother's education (Xg) 


0.021 


2.876 


0.0020 


0. 


053 


Student's education (X^) 


0.121 


11.568 


0.0001 


0. 


170 
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Hypothesis II 

There is a positive relationship between measures of 
student academic ability (high school average and 
high school rank) and educational program area of 
selection. 

Following the same procedure employed in testing hypothesis I 
G-coef f icients and tests for association were calculated be- 
tween each of the measures of academic ability (Zj^) and educa 
tional program area of selection (Y) and are reported in 
Table 44. 

Both independent variables were found to be correlated, 
when tested separately with educational program area of se- 
lection in the direction predicted, with high school rank 
(22) having the strongest rslationehip (G=0,18), 

Subsequent tests for significance at the .01 level indi- 
cated that the observed positive relationships between high 
school average and high school rank — the two measures of 
student academic ability — and educational program area of 
selection did not occur by chance. Thus the null hypothesis 
of no positive relationship is rejected in favor of hypothe- 
sis II, subject to further analysis. 

As in the case of hypothesis I, zero- order Pearson 
product -moment correlation coefficients were calculated, 
demonstrating similar results as were obtained with G (Table 
45). Hence, further analyses using parame-tric techniques 
proceeded as in testing hypothesis I, 

Intercorrelational analysis yielded an r=0.56 between 
high school average (Z^) and high school rank (^2), which 
necessitated further study of the relative influence of each 
measure of academic ability on the dependent vaA^iable, educa- 
tional program area of selection, when the effects of the 
other were accounted for and when both were operating simul- 
taneously. 

When both measures of academic ability were considered 
together in their association with educational program area 
of selection, a significant (.01 level) relationship was 
found which yielded an r2=0.022, accounting for about 2% of 
the variation in the dependent variables (Table 49) • 

The intercorrelational effects between high school aver- 
age (Zi) and higij school rank (Z2> were studied through anal- 
ysis of variance, the results of which appear in Table 50. 
Nearly all of the variation accounted for by high school 
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average (Zj) alone was eliminated when contro?.Iing for high 
school rank (Z2), generating an F-value ihat was not statis- 
tically significant at either the .01 or the .05 level. 
Examination of the regression coefficient and its test for 
significance further confirmed this finding (Table 51). 



Table 49. Summary of analysis of variance with associated 

F-value and coefficient of multiple determination 
for educat ioHrStl program area of selection and the 
independent i^cademic ability variables 0Sr=4482) 



Source DF SS F- 

value 


Prob 
>F 


r2 


Regression model 2 37.707 49.554 
Residual 4479 1704.118 
Corrected total 4481 1741.825 


0.0001 


0.022 


Table 50. Analysis of variance with associated F-values for 
educational program area of selection and the in- 
dependent academic ability variables (Ns4482) 


Source df Sea Partial F- 

SS SS value 


Prob 
>F 


High school average (Zj^) 1 6 . 904 0.808 


2.125 


0. 1450 


Fi;7h school rank (Zg) 1 30.804 30.804 


80.962 


0.0001 


Table 51. Multiple regression with associated regression 

coefficients and statistics of FIT for educational 
program area of selection and the independent aca- 
demic ability variables (N«4482) 


Source B- T for 
value Hq:B«0 


Prob 
> +T 


Std B- 
value 


Intercept 1.867 50.238 


0.0001 


0.000 


High school average (Z^) -0.022 -1.458 


0.9275 


-0.026 


Hi^;h school rank (Z2) 0.118 8.998 


0.0001 


0. U^O 
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Based on the evidence generated through multiple regres- 
sion and analysis of variance , the null hypothesis regarding 
high school average (Z]^) could not be rejected and the pre- 
vious conclusion regarding hypothesis II was modified accord- 
ingly. However, the null hypothesis respective to high school 
rank (^2) Is rejected and the alternative hypothesis that 
there Is a positive relationship between high school rank (Z2) 
and educational program area of selection (Y) Is accepted. 



Hypothesis III 

There Is a positive relationship between measures of 
academic ability (high school average and high school 
rank) and educational program area of selection when 
socioeconomic status characteristics of students (pri- 
mary Income, head-of-household*s occupation, parents* 
Income, student's Income, father's education, mother's 
education, and student's education) are controlled. 

Hypothesis III predicts that the relationship between mea- 
sures of academic ability^ and program area of selection (Y) 
was not a secondary product of a primary relationship between 
socioeconomic status characteristics and measures of aca- 
demic ability (Z j^) . Since Intercorre latlons between socio- 
economic status characteristics and measures of academic abil- 
ity were detected (Table 45), It became necel^sary to determine 
the relative Influence of each measure of academic ability on 
the dependent* variable when the effects of socioeconomic vari- 
ables were accounted for and when all Independent variables 
were operating simultaneously. 

When all socioeconomic and academic ability variables 
were tested simultaneously with educational program area of 
selection, a significant (.01 level) relationship was re- 
vealed (Table 52). However, the amount of variation In the 
dependent variable, explained by the addition of academic 
ability variables (R^«0.087), Increased only slightly over 
the amount already explained by knowledge of socioeconomic 
variables (r2»0.081). ^ 

To determine the degree to which Interaction was taking 
place between the; socioeconomic and academic ability variables, 
analysis of variance was performed and the results are re- 
ported In Table 53. As may be seen through comparing the se- 
quential sum of squares with the partial sum of squares for 
high school rank (Z2), a considerable amount of the variation 
previously accounted for by high school rank was lost when 
socioeconomic variables were controlled. 
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Table 52. Summary of analysis of variance with associated F- 
value and coefficient of multiple determination 
for educational program area of selection and in- 
dependent socioeconomic and academic ability 
variables (N-4482) 



Source df SS F- Prob 

value >F 



Regression model 10 151.180 42.494 0.0001 

Residual 4471 1590.645 

Corrected total 4481 1741.825 



Table 53. Analysis of variance with associated F-values for 
educational program area of selection and inde- 
pendent socioeconomic and academic ability vari- 
ables (N"4482) 



Source 


df 


Seq 


Partial 


F- 


Prob 






SS 


SS 


value 


>F 


High school average (Z^) 


1 


6.904 


1.757 


4.939 


0.0263 


High school rank (Z2) 


1 


30,804 


9,975 


28.038 


0,0001 


Race (D3) 


1 


31.339 


16.884 


47.458 


0.0001 


Primary income (Xj^) 


1 


5.527 


9.539 


26.813 


0,0001 


Head-of-household »s 












occupation (X2) 


1 


0.074 


1.396 


3,924 


0,0477 


Parents' income (X3) 


1 


3.556 


1,133 


3,184 


0,0744 


Student's income (X4) 


1 


21.008 


18.710 


52,590 


0. 0001 


Father's education (Xg) 


1 


10.730 


2.218 


6.233 


0.0126 


Mother's education (Xg) 


1 


3.692 


2.486 


6.988 


0.0082 


Student's education (Xy) 


1 


37.547 


37.547 


105.538 


0,0001 



\ 



Reference to the regression coefficient for high school 
rank and its test of significance (Table 54) indicated that, 
while interaction with socioeconomic variables had occurred, 
the relationship with educational program area of selection 
was still statistically significant (.01 level), although the 
strength of the relationships was greatly diminished. All 
other relationships remained essentially unchanged. 
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Table 54. Multiple regression with associated regression 

coefficients and statistics of FIT for educational 
pl'ogra'n area of selection and the independent 
socioeconomic and academic ability variables 
CN=4482) 



Source 


B- 


T for 


Prob 


Std B- 




value 


Ho:B-0 


> ±T 


value 


Intercept 


1.346 


22.200 


0.0000 


0.000 


High school average (Zj^) 


-0.033 


-2.222 


0.9868 


-0.038 


High school rank (^2) 


0.069 


5.295 


0.0001 


0 094 


Primax*y income (X^) 


0.018 


5.178 


0.0001 


0.099 


Head-of-household 's 










occupation (X2) 


-0.007 


-1.981 


0.9761 


-0.030 


Parents* income (X3) 


-0.006 


-1.784 


0.9628 


-0.035 


Student's income (X4) 


-0.017 


-7.252 


0.9999 


-0.1\6 


Father's education (Xg) 


0.016 


2.497 


0.0063 


0.046 


Mother's education (Xg) 


0.019 


2.644 


0.0041 


0.048 


Student's education (Xy) 


O.IIO 


10.273 


0.0001 


0.154- 



Again, the null hypothesis regarding high school average 
(Zx) is not rejected, while the null hypothesis for high 
school rank (Z2) is rejected. There was a positive rela- 
tionship between high school rank and educational program 
area of selection (Y) , when socioeconomic status characteris- 
tics3 were controlled^ 



Hypothesis IV 

There is a positive relationship between socioeconomic 
status characteristics of students and measures of aca- 
demic ability (primary income, head-of -household 's occu- 
pation , parents • income, student 's income , father's 
education, mother's education, high school average, and 
high school rank) and educational program area of selec- 
tion, when demographic variables (age and sex) are con- 
trolled. 
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Hypothesis IV predicts that the relationships of socio- 
e&onqmic status characteristics and measures of academic abil- 
"ity will be maintained with educational prograin area of se- 
•^lection (Y) , even when two demographic variables^ are taken 
into account. The introduction of demographic variables 
added insignificantly to the amount of variation in the de- 
pendent variables which was previously accounted for (Table 
55). When analysis of variance was employed (Table 56), 
neither the socioeconomic nor the academic ability variables 
experienced any important reduction in the amount of varia- 
tion accounted for in the dependent variable^ while the two 
demographic variables proved not to be statistically signifi-* 
cant at either the .01 or the .05 level, when all other vari- 
ables were controlled. Similarly, analysis conducted with 
multiple regression indicated no change in direction, signifi*- 
cance, or relative strength of relationship of the socioeco- 
nomic and academic ability variables with educational program 
area of selection (Table 57). 

Based on this evidence, the null hypothesis of no posi- 
tive relationship again is not rejected relative to head-of- 
household's occupation (X2), parents' income (X3) , student's 
income (X^) , and high school average (Z^). The* null hypothe- 
sis for the remaining socioeconomic (X^, Xg, Xg, Xy) and aca- 
demic ability (Z2) variables again is rejected and the alter- 
native hypothesis of a positive relationship between these 
five variables and educational program area of selection (Y) 
when controlling for the demographic variables of age (Di) 
and sex (D2) is accepted. 

In terras of the foregoing analyses relative to the 
strength and nature of the overall set of relationships, socio 
economic variables accounted for the greatest portion of the 
explained variability in the dependent variable, with stu- 
dent's education, race^ and primary income, respectively, 
making the greatest contributions. High school rank, which 
was independently related to educational program area of se- 
lection, accounted for relatively little of the variability 
of the dependent variable, but did account for more than the 
two remaining socioeconomic variables — mother's education and 
father's education^ which contributed least. The ciltiple im- 
pact of all independent variables simultaneously represented 
a relatively weak relationship, accounting for less than 10% 
of the total variability in the dependent variables. 
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Table 55. Summary of analysis of variance with associated F- 
value and coefficient of multiple determination 
for educational program area of selection and the 
independent socioeconomic, academic, ability^ and 
demographic variables (N-4482) 



Source 


df 


SS 


F- 
value 


Prob 
>F 


r2 


Regression model 
Jlesidual 
Corrected total 


12 
4469 
4481 


151.878 
15 8 9 . 947 
1741.825 


35.575 


0.0001 


0.087 



Table 56. Analysis of variance with associated F-values for 
educational program area of selection and the in- 
dependent socioeconomic y academic ability, and 
demographic variables (N-4482) ^ 



Seq . Partial 
Source df SS SS F-v&lue Prob >F 



Age (Di) ] 


L 21 


.685 


0 


.279 


0 


.784 


0 


.3761 


Sex (D2) 3 


L 0 


.000 


0 


.468 


1 


.315 


0 


.2515 


Race (D3) ] 


L 31 


.149 


16 


.791 


47 


.197 


0 


.0001 


Primary income (Xj^) 1 


8 


.341 


9 


.239 


25 


.969 


0 


.0001 - 


Head-of -household 's 
occupation (Xg) 1 


0 


.009 


I 


.318 


3 


.706 


0 


.0543 


Parents * income (X3) 1 


1 


.480 


f 


.358 


3 


.818 


0 


.0508 


Student income (X^) 1 


13 


.853 




.344 


23 


.452 


0 


.0001 


F'ather's education 

(X5) 1 


11 


931 


2 


216 


6. 


227 


0 


0126 


Idotber's education 
(Xg) 1 


4. 


703 


2. 


429 


6. 


829 


0 


0090 


Student's educatioxi 
(X7) 1 


49. 


110 


37. 


303 


104. 


850 


0. 


0001 


ligh school average 
(Zl) 1 


0. 


156 


1. 


412 


3. 


970 


0. 


0464 


iigh school rank (Z2) 1 


9. 


459 


9. 


459 


26. 


588 


0. 


0001 
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Table 57. Multiple regression with associated regression 
coefficients and statistics of FIT for educa- 
tional program area of selection and the inde- 
pendent socioeconoicic, academic ability, and 
demographic variables (N="44t<2) 



Source 


B- 
value 


T for 

Ho:B=-0 


Prob 
> +T 


Std B- 
va lue 


Intercept 


1.359 


20.303 


0.0000 


0.000 


Age (D^) 


-0.007 


-0.885 


0.1880 


-0.019 


Primary income (X j^) 


0.018 


5.096 


0.0001 


0.098 


Head-of -household 's 


-0 .007 


-1.925 


0.9723 


-0.030 


occupation (X2) 










Pare ts * income (X3 ) 


-0.007 


-1.954 


0.9742 


-0.039 


Student's income (X^) 


-0.016 


-4.843 


0.9999 


-0. 106 


Father's education (X5) 


0.016 


2.495 


0.0062 


0 .046 


Mother's education (Xg) 


0.019 


2.613 


0.0004 


0.048 


Student's education (X^) 


0.112 


10.240 


0.0001 


0. 157 


High school average (Zj^) 


-0.030 


-1.992 


0.9768 


-0.035 


High school rank (Z^) 


0.068 


5.156 


0.0001 


0.093 



Summary of Results 

The sections that follow summarize the answers to the 
13 research questions and the findings from testing the 4 
hypotheses, in that order. 

Research Question 1 

Who are the students bei^g served by the North Carolina 
Community College System in terms of their demographic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and attendance characteristics? 



The "Typical" Community College/ 
Technical Institute Student 

1. The "typical" student enrolled in a CC/TI was most 
likely'white, either male or female with almost equal 
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probability, and about 28 years old. He/she was married, 
lived with his/her spouse and/or children, and was a resident 
of both North Carolina and the county in which the institution 
he/she attended is located. He/she probably was not a mili- 
tary veteran. 

2. This "typical** student tended to have an annual in- 
come of about $6,700 and most likely was a high school gradu- 
ate, perhaps with some postsecondary education. His/her 
parents probably had an annual income of almost $10,000, but 
generally had not completed high school, and the mother tended 
to have more formal education than the father. Chances were 
that the student's head-of-household was either a blue- 
collar or white-collar worker, 

3. Academically, this student probably maintained a "B" 
average in high school, graduated in the middle or upper 
one-third of his/her high school class from a general high 
school curriculum, and had not been previous ly enrolled full.* 
time at a four-year college/university. 

4. In terms of attendance at the CC/TI , this student 
was enrolled in either a curriculum or extension program with 
equal probability. If in a curriculum program, he/she was 
likely to be a TECH student; if an extension student, chances 
were best that he/she was attendin^^ OCCU EXT classes. Typi- 
cally, this person was a part-time student, spending 10 or 
fewer hours in 1 or 2 classes per week, during either the day 
or the evening. 



The "Typical** Curriculum Student 

1. The "typical" curriculum student would most likely 
be characterized as a white male, 24 years old, and not a 
military veteran. Chances were almost equal that he was 
either single of married and lived with his parents or spouse 
and/or children. He very likely was both a resident of North 
Carolina and the county where he attended the CC/TI. 

2^ His annual income was probably $6,000, and he was at 
least a high school graduate. His parents* annual income was 
close to $10,500, even though they were high school graduates 
or less. His mothier very likely had more formal education 
than his father. The head of his household was likely to be 
either a white-collar or a blue-collar worker. 

3 . Academically , the *' typical" curriculum student prob- 
ably graduated from a general or college-preparatory high 
school curriculum in the middle, third of his class with a *'B" 
average. It was most unlikely that he was ever a fTt.ll-time 
student at a four-year college/university. 
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4. Probabilities were greatest that he was enrolled In 
a TECH program during the day, taking 3 or 4 courses, and 
spending 11-15 hours/week In class. 



The "Typical" Extension Student 

1. In terms of demographic characteristics, the "typi- 
cal** extension student was a white female, 36 years old, mar- 
ried, and living with her spouse and/or children. She was 

a resident of both North Carolina and the county In which the 
CC/ri she attended Is located. She was not a military vet- 
eran. 

2. Socloeconomlcally , she and her husband had an annual 
Income of about $7,500, while her parents* Income was approx- 
imately $9,000. She was most likely either a high school 
graduate or had some high school train \ng, even though her 
parents had little, If any, secondary education. The head of 
her household might have held one of ariy number of white- 
collar jobs, but probably was not employed In any of the un- 
skilled or agricultural occupations. 

3. Academically, In high school this "typical" exten- 
sion student probably was enrolled In a general curriculum, 
maintained a "B" average, and graduated In the middle or top 
one-third of her class. Chances are she was never enrolled 
as t ♦ull-tlme student at a four-year college/university. 

4. In terms of her attendance characteristics, this 
student was most likely enrolled In a singrle OCCtJ EXT course 
for five or fewer hours per week during the evening. Chances 
are about equal that she may/may not have previously enrolled 
in other extension courses. 



Research Question 2 

Which students are enrolling In what educational pro- 
gram areas (collcy:e-transfer , technical, vocational, 
academic extension, fundamental education, occupa- 
tional extension, and recreation extension) In terms 
of their demographic, socioeconomic, academic^ and 
attendance characteristics? 



The ''Typical" College-Transfer Stv^dent 

I. The "typical" COL-TR stuuent was generally a white 
male, 21 or 22 years of age, single, and llvirig wltii his par- 
ents. Very likely he was both a resident /.^rth Carolina 
and the county In which the community coU^r- attended Is 
located. He probably was not a mllltajry vet > ran. 
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2, This student's annual Income tended to be less than 
$3,500; that of his parents, about $12,000. He had some post- 
secondary education ano his parents, if not high school grad- 
uates, probably had at least some high school training. His 
head-of-household probably held a position in one of the 
white-collar or blue-collar occupat ions . 

In terms of academic characteristics, the "typical" 
COL-TR student most likely was graduated in the middle or 
upper one-third of his high school class and maintained a ''B'* 
average while enrolled in a college-preparatory curriculum. , 
Chances were he never attended a four-year college/university 
full time, although 3ie was more likely to have done so than wei 
studij?nts in other curriculum programs at the CC. 

4. This "typical" COL-TR student was registered 
for 3 or 4 courses and attended classes during the day for 
11-15 hours/week. 



The "Typical" Technical Student 

1. The demographic characteristics that best typify the 
TECH student are that he was a 24-year-old white male who, 
with nearly equal probability, was married or single and 
lived with either his spouse and/or children or his parents. 
A resident of North Carolina and of the county in which his 
CC/Tl is located, he probably was not a military veteran. 

2. The "typical" TECH student had an annual income of 
almost $6,000 and was a high school graduate, perhaps with 
some additional posvs-econdary training. His parents probably 
had some high school education and might have been high school 
graduates, with an annual income of at-^-^ut $10,000. His head- 
of-household may have been employed in any one of the white- 
collar or blue-collar occupations. 

3. Academically this student probably graduated from 
either a general or college-preparatory high school curricu- 
lum with a "B" average, and was in the middle one-third of 
his class. He very likely was never enrolled full time at 

a four-year college/university. 

4. Enrolled for or 4 courses during the day, this stu- 
dent spent about 16 hours/week in class. 
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The 'atypical" Vocational Student 

1 The "typical" VOC student, more than any other type 
of CC/fl student, was most likely a male. Although tnis stu- 
dent probably would be white, there was a greater probability 
of his being noJiwhite when compared to other curriculum stu 
dents. Like the "typical" TECH student he ,>*'^^24 years old. 
Most likely, this student was married, liveo whih his spouse 
and/or children, and was both a resident of North Carolina 
and the county in which the institution he attended is lo- 
cated. Chances were nearly equal that he was/was not a mil- 
itary veteran, 

2 Socioeconomically, this student tended to have an 
annual'income of about $6,000; his parents, approximately _ 
$9 000 He most likely was a high school! graduate, his latn- 
er's education tended to be grammar schorl or less, and his 
mother's education was \e.5S than high school graduation His 
head-of-household likely wan employed as a skilled craftsman, 
foreman, or operative. 

3 While in high school this VOC student probably was 
enrolled in a general curriculum and maintained a "B^' or -C • 
average If he graduated, he probably ranked in the middle 
one-third of his class. It was most unlikely tnat he ever 
previously attended a -oar-year college/university full time. 

4 Althi3ugh tending to enroll only S courses during 
the quarter, this student probably attended class for 26-2.7 
hours/week daring the day. 

The "Typical" Acadt^mic Extension Stgdent 

1 The "typical" ACAD EXT student most likely was a 
36-year-old white fero-le vho was married and lived with her 
spouse and/or children. A reside^.t c£ both North Carolina 
and the county in which the CC/TI shfi attended is located, 
she almost certainly was not a militi.ry veteran. 

2 Socioeconomically, this student probably was at least 
a high'school graduate, perhaps even a college graduate, and 
she and/or her husband had an annual income of almost $7,5«0. 
Her parents most likely had only a grammar school education 
and an annual income of about $12,000. Her hk>ad-of -household 
probably was ei;hex a white-collar or blue-colUr worker. 

3 Her academic characteristics typified this student 
as having been in a general curriculum in high school -vhere 
she maintained a ''B" average. If she graduated from high 
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school, she most likely ranked xn the top ojC" middle one-third 
of her class. Chances v/ere thi^ee out of four that she had 
never enrolifyd as u full-time starfent at a four-year college/ 
university. 

4. Cna."^ces wv>re Almost equal that this ACAD EXT student 
a'Ctended c'lass in the evening or during the day, most likely 
rogistore<i tor a sinpio course in which she spent five or 
fewer hours per week. She might have enrolled previously in 
other extension ccurr.e^. hut it was equally possible that 
this was the f irsv tlp^^^'she had enrolled. 



The "Typical'*. Fundati en tal Education Student 

1. In FUND EDUC classes, the type of student most Xiitely 
to be enrolled was either a female or male who was nonwhi».e 
and about 26 years of age. This student was prctitably married, 
although he/she co:>Ud quite possibly have been L^lngle. If this 
student was not living with his/her spouse and/or children, 
chances were ke/she had "other** living accommodations, quite 
possibly in an institutional setting, A resident of North 
Carolina and living in the county where the college/inst itute 
he/she attended is located, it was doubtful that this student 
was a military veteran. 

2. The "typical** FUND EDUC student had some high school 
or grammar school education or less. His/her father most 
likely had only some grammar school background, while the 
mother more probably than the father had some high school ex- 
perience. This student probably had an annual income some- 
what less than $3,500; bis/her parents, less than $7,500, 
The student's head-of-household might have been employed in 
any one of several blue-collar, unskilled, or agricultural 
occupations, but probably was not a white-collar worker. 

3. In terms of academic characteristics, this student, 
if ever in high school, most likely was enrolled in a general 
curriculum. If he/she went to high school at all, this per- 
son probably maintained a "B*' or "C** average, was typically 
in the bottom one-third of his/her graduating class, or else 
never graduated from high school. Almost certain ly this stu- 
dent was not a military veteran. 

4. Probably enrolled for the first time in a CC/fl ex- 
tension program, this student tended to be registered in a 
single course, which he/she attended for 6-10 hours/week. 
Chances were slightly better than even that this student at- 
tended classes in the evening rather than during the day. 
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The "Typical*' Occapational Extension Student 

1. The demographic characteristics that best describe 
the "typical* CX^CU EXT student produced the profile of a 
married, 40-year-old, white female who lived with her spouse 
and/or children in the county where the institution she at- 
tended is located. A North Carolina resident , she very likely 
was not a military veteran. 

2. In terms of socieconomic characteristics, this stu- 
dent tended to be a high school graduate as compared t .-* her 
parents who at best had some high school education. Her 
annual income was about $7,500, approximately the same as 
her parents, although it would not be uncommon for her annual 
income to be as high as $15,000. The occupation of her head- 
of-hoiisehold spanned a wide variety of possible unskilled as 
well as white-collar and blue-collar jobs. 

3. Typically, this student, if a high school graduate, 
ranked in the middle or top one--t4;iird of her class, main- 
tained a '»B" average in a general high school curriculum, 
and very unlikely had ever been a full-time student at a 
four- year college/university. 

4. Ut terms of attendance characteristics, the "typical" 
OCCU EXT student enrolled in a single course which she at- 
tended 10 or fewer hours per week during the evening. Chances 
are about even that she may/may not have previously attended 
other extension courses. 



The "Typical" Recreation Extension Sfcudent 

1. Probably somewhere near h&r thirty-seventh birthday, 
the "typical" HEC EXT student was almost certainly a married,' 
white female who lived with her husband and/or children in 
the county where the institution she attended is located. 

A North Carolina resident, she was not likely to be a military 
veteran, 

2. Together v/ith her husband, she probably ha.i an annual 
income of about $12,000, ant! was more likely than any other 
type of CC/TI st ident to have an income e^xceeding $15,000 a 
year. Tending to be at leasC a high school graduate, perhaps 
with some postsecondary education and maybe even a college 
graduate, this student lived i:i a household whose head was 
most likely employed in a white-collar or bliip-collar occupa- 
tion. Her parents probably never finished high i^chool but, 
like their daughter, had an afinual incorae of apprcx imate ly ' 
$12,000, if not more. 
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3, Academically this student was raoet likely to have 
gradaated in the middlecrtop one-third of her high school 
class where she was enrolled in a general curriculum, although 
it would not be unusual for hvi" to have been in either a 
"^ollege-pr^tparatory or bu'?iness program. While in high school 
5.'h2 n.uy have been an "A** student, but more likely maintained 

a "B" average. Chances were one In foyr that she had been 
enrolled full t f.me at a four-year college/university, 

4, In terms of iier attendance characteristics, this 
♦•typical" KIiC EXT student almost certainly was enrolled in a 
single course which she attended five or fewer hours per week, 
probably in the evening. Chances were better than even that 
she had previously enrolled in other extension courses. 



Research Question 3 

What is the proportion of students enrolled in the 
J North Carolina Community College System compared to 
the proportion of the State's population who are eli- 
gible to enroll in terms of their demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics? 

1, When students in all educational program areas were 
considered, about 55% were males compared to 48? males in 
the general adult population of North Carolina, 

2, Nearly 75% of all students responding were white, 
in contrast to the 80% white adult population of the State, 

3, With regard to age, 55% of the CC/TI students studied 
were less than 30 years old compared to 31% of the State's 
adult population, 

4, Considering various occupational groupings, students 
and adults in the general State population were from house- 
holds whose heads were employed in white-collar , blue-collar , 
unskilled, and farm occupat ions in roughly the same propor- 
tions , 

5, About 66% of all students reported their primary in- 
comes as less than $8,000 as compared to some 52% of the 
State's adult population with incomes in the same dollar range. 
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Hesearch Question 4 

What demographic and socioeconomic group (s) is/are 
not being served by the North Carolina Corcraunity 
College System? 

1. When all students in all educational program areas 
were considered together in comparison to demographic and 
socioeconomic characterist ics of the State's adult population, 
females were slightly underrepresented , nonwhites were slightly 
underrepresented , and occupational groups were proportionately 
represented in the CC/TI studied. Seriously underrepresented 
segments of the population were persons 50 years of age or 
older, those who were less than high school graduate^s, and 
persons with annual incomes of $12,000 or more. Slightly 
overrepresented were those under 30 years of age, persons who 
were high school graduates or who had one-three years of post- 
secondary education, and those whose an^^ual income was less 
than $8, 000. 

2. Curriculum students as a group were seriously under- 
represented among females, nonwhites, persons 40 years of age 
or older, those with less than a high school education, and 
persons with annual incomes of $12,000 or more. 

3. Extension students as a group were seriously under- 
represented among males, whites, persons 60 years of age or 
older, those with a grammar school education or less, and 
persons whose annual incomes were $12,000 or more. 



Research Question 5 

What changes have occurred in the socioeconomic profile 
of curriculum student since the 1968 Bolick survey? 

1. Demographic changes noted between 1968 and 1974 in- 
cluded a trend toward enrolling in the curriculum student body 
a larger percentage of students who were female, nonwhite, 
between the ages of 26 and 49, married, and living in resi- 
dences other than with their parents, 

2. Socioeconomic changes included a tendency for the 
curriculum student body to be represented by larger percent- 
ages of higher income groups and students with more formal 
education than in 1968. 

3. Changes in attendance characteristics among curricu- 
lum students included an increasing percentage enrolling in 
TECH programs, attending classes in the evening, enrolling 
part time, employed full time, and who would not have attended 
any other higher education institution had a CC/TI not been 
available. 
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4. Changes in curriculum student plans included an in- 
crease in the percentages who planned to continue their edu- 
cation coward the bacclaureate and who planned to be employed 
in North Carolina. Among those who did not plan to be 
employed in the State, a larger percentage planned to be em- 
ployed outside the State. A relative percentage decrease was 
noted among curriculum students who planned to be married or 
to join the Armed Forces. 



Research Question 6 

Which students would least likely continue their edu- 
cation were it not for the existence of their community 
college/technical institute in terms of sex, race, age, 
socioeconomic characterist ics , and educational program 
area? 

1 Over 60% of all students surveyed reported they 
would not have attended any other institution had it not been 
for the existence of their CC/TI. 

2. Extension students were less likely than curriculum 
students to have continued their education in the absence of a 
local CC/TI. 

3 Curriculum students who were 30 years of age or older, 
those who were either not high school graduates or were col- 
lege graduates, those whose parents had a grammar school edu- 
cation or less, and those enrolled in VCX: programs were the 
least likely to have continued their education had it not been 
for the existence of a local CC/TI. 

4. Among extension students, the following types re- 
ported they would have been least likely to attend another 
institution if tbeirs had not existed: females; white stu- 
dents- those who were 30 years of age or older, especially 
those'who were 60 years of age or older; those whose primary 
income was less than $3,000 annually; those whose head-of- 
household was employed in an unskilled or agricultural job; 
tbose whose education was either grammar school or lessi or 
were college graduates; and those enrolled in REC EXT 
programs. 
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Research Question 7 

Which students in what educational program areas are 
least likely to attend a community college/technical 
institute as the commuting distance to and from class 
increases? 

1. When all students were considered, those enrolled in 
extension programs were the least likely to attend a CC/TI if 
the commuting distance exceeded 10 miles one way. 

2. Curriculum students who were enrolled in COU-TR 
TECH, and VOC programs were almost equally likely to attend 
classes as commuting distance increased. Nearly three-fourths 
of the students in all three curriculum program areas reported 
they traveled 15 or fewer miles to class one way. 

3. Distance traveled to class had no substantially 
greater effect on attendance of extension students in any one 
educational program area. Between 80% and 85% of the students 
in any given extension program area reported they commuted 10 
or fewer miles to class one way. 



Research Question 8 

Which students in what educational programs are 
selecting community colleges/technical institutes 
as their first choice over other forms of post- 
secondary education? 

1. Approximately 80% of all students surveyed named the 
CC/ri they were attending as their first choice among higher 
education institutions. 

2. Extension students as compared with curriculum stu- 
dents were more likely to report their institution as first 
choice, although the difference between the two groups was 
slight . 

3. Among curriculum students, TECH and VOC students were 
more likely than COL-TR students to name their institution 

as first choice. 

4. Among extension students, FUND EDUC students were 
more likely th^.n those enrolled in other extension programs 
to name their institution as first choice. 

5. Of the students who reported some other institution 
as their first choice, the largest percentage indicated pub- 
lic four-year colleges/universities, followed by a CC/TI 
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other than they one they were attending. Exceptions to this 
generalization included VOC and FUND EDUC students, among 
whom the largest percentage reported as first choice a CC/TI 
other than the one they were attending. 



Research Question 9 

What forms of recruitment strategies attract students 
in different program areas to community colleges/ 
technical inst itutes? 

1. When all students were considered, the five sources 
that most influenced their decision to attend a particular in- 
stitution were friends (not students), employers, students' 
spouse, other students, and CC/TI personnel. Their major 
sources of information regarding educational programs and 
courses were friends (not students), CC/TI personnel, insti- 
tutional literature, other students, employers, and the mass 
media. 

2. When curriculum and extension students were compared, 
parents were more influential among curriculum students. Re- 
garding sources of information, institutional literature was 
cited with greater than twice the frequency among curriculum 
students as among extension students. Friends (not students) 
were reported more than twice as often among extension as 
among curriculum students. 

3. Personnel of the CC/TI served as important sources 

of information for curriculum students, especially among those 
enrolled in COL-TR programs. However, these personnel were 
only moderately influential with curriculum students in de- 
ciding what institution to attend. They were least influ- 
ential among COL-TR students. Among extension students, CC/TI 
personnel were important sources of both influence and infor- 
mation for those enrolled in FUND EDUC and OCCV EXT programs, 
but not for ACAD EXT or REC EXT students. 

4. Employers were important sources of both influence 
and information among students in all extension program areas, 
except those enrolled in REC EXT, and were most important for 
ACAD EXT students. Among curriculum students, however, em- 
ployers were weak sources of either influence or information 
for COL-TR students. Students in TECH and VOC programs indi- 
cated employers exerted only moderate influence on their 
choice of institution and were weak sources of information 
garding programs and courses. 

5. Four-year college/university personnel, academic and 
vocational high school teachers, high school coaches, high 
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school counselors, and social services agencies were gener- 
ally poor sources of both influence and information among both 
curriculum and extension students. Only for COL-TR students 
did high school counselors approach being moderately impor- 
tant sources of information. 

6. Institutional literature served as a very important 
source of information regarding programs for curriculum stu- 
dents, regardless of their educational program area. This 
generalization does not hold for extension students. Only 
among ACAD EXT and RFC EXT students was institutional lit- 
erature moderately important. 

7. Such news media as radio, television, and newspapers 
served as moderately important sources of inf ormat ion for 
ACAD EXT and OCCU EXT students. They were important sources 
of information for REC EXT students, but weak sources for 
those enrolled in FUND EDUC and curriculum programs. 

8. Parents exerted considerable influence on curriculum 
students in the decision to attend a particular institution, 
but were generally weak sources of information concerning 
programs and courses. Parents of extension students were 
poor sources of either influence or information, except among 
FUND EDUC students, where parents were moderately influential. 

9. Spouses tended to be influential among curriculum 
students and moderately influential among extension students , , 
but were fairly poor sources of information among both groups. 

10. Other relatives were generally weak sources of in- 
fluence and information among both curriculum and extension 
students. 

11. Friends (not students) were consistently influential 
and served as important sources of information for students in 
all program areas , especially those enrolled in extension pro- 
grams. An exception to this generalization was their influ- 
ence among COL-TR students . 

12. Other students served as influential persons among 
curriculum students generally, and were important sources of 
information for all students. Among extension students, how- 
ever, only OCCU EDUC and REC EXT students reported other 
students as influential in their choosing to attend the insti- 
tution. 
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Research Question 10 

Which students are receiving financial assistance and 
what is the source of that aid in terms of their demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic characteristics? 

1. When all students were considered, the first most 
frequently cited sources of income, in rank order, were regu- 
lar full-time and part-time employment, spouse, VA benefits, 
parents, and savings. 

2. When curriculum and extension students were compared, 
employment, VA benefits, parents, and savings were cited by 

a sizably larger proportion of curriculum students. Exten- 
sion students indicated spouse and Social Security benefits 
relatively more frequently than did curriculum students. 

3. Among the traditional sources of student financial 
aid—Basic Education Opportunity Grants (BEOG) , educational 
loans, scholarships, and student work-study programs — only 
the last-named was cited by more than 5% of curriculum stu- 
dents. These financial assistance programs were not signifi- 
cant income sources for extension students, 

4. A larger percentage of males than females in cur- 
riculum programs reported regular full-time or part-time 
employment and VA benefits as sources of income. However, 
a larger proportion of females than males indicated assis- 
tance from nearly every other income source, including BEOG, 
e ducat ional loans , scholarships , and work-study. In addi- 
tion, females reported as sources of income their spouse 
over three times more often and parents nearly twice as often 
as males. 

5. White curriculum students reported employment, par- 
ents, spouse, and scholarships with greater frequency than 
did nonwhite students. A larger proportion of nonwhite than 
white students , however, rece ived BEOG, educat ional loans , 
WETA, VR, and work -study assistance. 

6. Curriculum students who were over 25 years of age 
indicated regular full-time or part-time employment, VA bene- 
fits, and spouse as sources of income more often than did 
younger students, who relied more heavily on their pareiits, 

, savi.igs, and summer employment. Financial assistance pro- 
grams of grants, loans, scholarships, and work-study were 
without exception reported more frequently by curriculum stu- 
dents who were less than 26 years of age than by older 
students . 
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7. When analyzed by occapatlonal grouping, carrlculatn 
students whose head-of-household was employed in a white- 
collar or blue-collar job were more likely to receive assis-. 
tance from their parents or spouse than were those whose 
head-of-household was in an unskilled or farm occupation. 
Students whose head-of-household was in an unskilled or farm 
occupation reported BEOG and educational loans more frequently 
than their counterparts from other occupational groupings. 
Scholarships, Social Security benefits, summer employment, and 
work -study program assistance were more frequently sources 

of income for curriculum students from farm households than 
from any other occupational grouping. 

8. Curriculum students with primary incomes of less 
than $7,500 annually were more likely than students from 
other income groupings to depend upon work-study programs. 
Social Security benefits , BECX5, scholarships , VR and MDTA 
funds, educational loans, and welfare assistance . Students 
with primary incomes of more than $15,000 annually cited 
parental assistance and savings as sources of income mdre 
often than students from lower primary income groups. 

9. Of all curriculum students, COL-TR students were the 
most likely to be receiving assistance from their parents, 
savings, summer jobs, and work-study programs, and were the 
least likely to be receiving VA benefits. Vocational stu- 
dents were most likely to be assisted under the MDTA program, 
and the least likely to be receiving educational grants, 
scholarships, loans, and work-study assistance. 

10. Among extension students, males were more likely 
than females to have employment and VA benefits as sources 
of income, whereas females were more likely than males to 
have their spouse and Social Security benefits as income 
sources. 

11. White extension students more frequently cited full- 
time or part-time employment, spouse, and savings as income 
sources than did nonwhite students, who more often than white 
students had VR and welfare assistance. 

12. Extension students who were under 26 years of age 
were the most likely to have parental support; persons 26- 

59 yeajrs of age most often had as sources of income full- 
time or part-time employment and their spouse. Students 

60 years of age and older were the most likely to be sup- 
ported by Social Security benefits and savings. 
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13. Extension students from unskilled and farm occupa- 
tions households were the most likely to have Social Security 
benefits or we If are assistance . Those whose head-of-household 
was In a farm occupation were the least likely to have regu- 
lar full-time or part-time employment as a source of Income. 

14. Extension students whose primary income was less 
than $7,500 annually mentioned employment or their spouse 
least often of all extension students, but were the most 
likely to receive Social Security or welfare assistance. 

15. A higher percentage of ACAD EXT students than any 
other student group received Social Security benefits, while 
those In REC EXT were the most likely to have their spouse .us 
a source of Income. Fundamental education students received 
parental support and VR assistance the most often of the ex- 
tension students, while OCCU EXT students were the most likely 
to have employment as an Important Income source. 



Research Question 11 
Which students are employed and to what extent? 

1. Over 65% of all students participating In the re- 
search study were employed either full time or part time, 
17% were "unemployed," while another 17% were either retired 
or "keeping house." If employed, the median hours worked by 
all students was 42 hours/week. 

2. Curriculum- students were more likely working part 
time than extension students, who reported "keeping house" 
with nearly four times greater frequency than curriculum stu- 
dents. Just under one-half of both groups indicated they were 
employed full time. Curriculum students were more frequently 
"unemployed" than were extension students. 

3. Among curriculum students , CCu-TR studenLs were the 
most likely to be employed part time; TECH and VOC students 
had a greater probability of full-time employment. In all 
three curriculum programs, roughly one-fourth of the students 
were "unemployed." The median hours worked by employed COL-TR 
students was 27 hours/week compared to 40 hours for TECH 
students and 41 hours for VOC students. 

4. Extension program students enrolled in ACAD EXT were 
three times more likely to be retired than students in other 
extension programs. Fundamental education students had four 
to seven times the probabixity of other students of being 
unemployed, with over 40% in that category. Occupational 
extension students were the most likely group to be employed 
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full or part tlue; more than two-thirds were in that cate- 
gory Recreation extension courses enrolled the largest per- 
centage of adults who cited "keeping house" as they employ- 
ment status. Among extension students who were e°*P^oyf^' 
ACAD EXT students worked a median of 43 hours/wee^-; FUND EDUC 
and KEC EXT students, 41 hours/week; and CCCU EXT students, 
42 hours/week. 



Research Question 12 

Which curriculum students in what educational program 
areas plan to work in North Carolina following the 
completion of their educational pro??ram? 

1 Of all curriculum students surveyed, nearly 70% 
planned to work in North Carolina following their formal 
education, about 20% were uncertain, an<? .Imost 10% thought 
they would not. 

2 Technical and VOC students morr frequently than 
COL-Tr' students indicated they planner; to be employed in the 
State, While COL-TR students were Ch;^ more uncertain, 

3 Among curriculum students who did not plan to be 
employed in North Carolina, 77^ indicated they planned to 
work in another state. 



Research Question 13 

Which students in what educational program areas plan 
to Work toward a four-yenr degree? 

1 Forty percent of all curriculum students planned to 
work toward a four- year degree, 27% v.ere undecided, and nearly 
33% thought they would not continue their education toward a 
bacclaureate degree . 

2 Nearly 90% of all COL-TR students planned to work 
toward'the baccalaureate, with less than 4% expressing doubt 
that they would continue. 

3 Among TECH students, approximately one-third planned 
to work toward a four-year degree, one-third were uncertain, 
and one-third expressed doubt. 

4 A majority of %0C students probably or definitely 
would not seek the baccalaureate, nearly one-third were un- 
certain, but ovGr 15% thought they would. 
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5. Among extenri'.ioa students, over one-third planned to 
enter a cx-edit program at a CC/TI in the future. Fundamen- 
tal education stud^i.its were the most likely to enter a credit 
program, with gv*^^ oae-half of those students so indicating. 



Hypothesis Testing 



Hypothesis I 

There is a pc ^ ve relationship between socioeconomic 
status charac cs of students and educational pro- 

gram area of ,ion. 

1. When each of the independent variables was tested 
separately, a positive relationship was indicated between all 
but one of the socioeconomic status characteristic variables 
and educational program area of selection. 

2. Further tests indicated considerable intercorre la- 
tion between socioeconomic status characteristic variables. 
When these intercorre lat ioiial effects were statistically con- 
trolled, a positive but relatively weak relationship was 
found between all but three of the socioeconomic status char- 
acteristic variables and program area of selection. 

3. Based on the foregoing findings, hypothesis I was 
accepted for socioeconomic status characteristic variables 
of primary income, father*s education, mother's education, 
and student's education. The hypothesis was not accepted for 
head-of -household's occupation, parents' income, and student's 
income. 



Hypothesis II 

Th*;re is a positive relationship between measures of 

:dent academic ability and educational program area 
oi select ion. 

1. When each of the independent variables was tested 
separately, a positive relationship was indicated between 
both academic ability variables and educational program area 
of selection. 

2. Further tests indicated considerable intercorre lat ion 
between high s^r.hool average and high school rank. When the 
intercorre lational effects were statistically controlled, 
nearly all the variation accounted for by high school averr^ge 
alone was eliminated when controlling for high school rank. 
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High school rank vas significantly but weakly associated with 
program area of selection in the direction predicted; hiRh 
school average was not . 

3. Based on the foregoing findings, hypothesis II was 
accepted for hi^^i school rank, but not accepted for high 
school average. 

Hypothesis III 

There As a positive relationship between measures of 
academic ability and education program area of selec- 
tion when socioeconomic status characteristics of 
students are controlled. 

1. When all the indep^ ndent variables were tested simul- 
taneously, there was a positive relationship of socioeconomic 
status characteristics and academic ability variables with 
educational program area of selection. However, the amount 

of variation accounted for by the academic ability variables 
increased only slightly over the amount already explained by 
knowledge of the socioeconomic variables alone, 

2. Further tests indicated considerable intercorrela- 
tion between socioeconomic status characteristic variables 
and academic ability variables. When the intercorrela- 
tional effect was statistically controlled, a positive but 
very weak relationship was revealed between high school rank 
and prograui area of selection when socioeconomic status char- 
acteristic variables were controlled. 

3. On the basis of the foregoing, hypothesis III was 
accepted for high school rank , but not accepted for high 
school average. 

Hypothesis IV 

i nere is a positive relationship of socioeconomic status 
Ciharacteristics c. students and measures of academic 
ability with educational progran- area of si-iection when 
demographic variables are control^^ed. 

I. When demographic variables of age and sex were in- 
troduced, no change was indicated in direction, significance, 
or relative strength of the relationship between the socio- 
economic and academic ability variables and educational pro- 
gram aren of se lection . 
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2. In the final analysis, socioeconomic variables ac- 
counted for the greatest portion of the explained variabil- 
ity in the dependent variables, with student's education, 
race, and primary income making the greater contributions. 
High school rank accounted for relatively little variation in 
the dependent variable, but more so than for mother's educa- 
tion and father's education. The relationship of significant 
socioeconomic and academic ability variables, while in the 
direction hypothesized, represented a relatively weak associ- 
ation. 

3. Based on the foregoing findings, hypothesis IV is 
accepted for student 'is education, primary income, mother's 
education, father's education, and student's high school rank. 
The hypothesis is not accepted for head-of-household 's occu- 
pation, student's income, parents' income, and student's high 
school average. 
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CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND KECOMMENDAT IONS 
FOR FUfTTHER RESEARCH 



: Conclusions and Implications 

Based on the findings of this study with relation to 
what is believed to be their significance for CC/TI , certain 
conclusions and their related iroplicz.t ions are offered. 

CONCLUSION 1: The c undent conc^^^Jt of the comaunity 
college/technical institute student is inadequate. 

Drawing upon the evidence reported h€r^7ln, it is apparent 
that the popular concept of the CC/TI student as a young, 
recent high school gradual:? who attends credit classes full 
time during the day, and who depends upon his parents for the 
major portion of his financial support simply is not an ade- 
quate description. First, extension or noncredit students, 
who heretofore had been the subject of very little research or 
discussion, exceeded the number of curriculum or credit stu- 
dents appearing on CC/TI campuses across the State in 1974. 
Second, even among curriculum or credit students, the popu- 
larly held concept of a typical student is erroneous. Only 
the COL-TR student profile approached the description which, 
in the past, was assumed to characterize most of tlie students. 
Finally, v jen stadent profiles were compared over the years, 
it became obvious that the 1974 trend was in the direction of 
serving mOi?e., not fewer, non-traditional students than ever 
before. 

Cleariy, in 1974 "new" students to the NCCCS were en- 
rolling In a'signif icantly increasing proportion of the total 
student body. The new students tended to be older, represent- 
ing an age range from 26 to 49 years; they were married, worked 
full time, and often earned more money than the younger tra- 
ditional students; they attended classes part time in the eve- 
ning; and they probably would not have attended any other in- 
stitution had it not been for the presence of a CC/TI wit ;in 
easy driving distance of their homes. 

The conclusion that the cur " concept of the CC/TI 
student i« clearly inadequate hz i^r-reaching implications 
for NCCCS educators in the areass: educational programming, 
administration, teaching, and student services. Given the 
types of students currently enrolling, curriculum development 
based on surveys :>f the interests of high school seniors 
alone, without re^^ard for the needs and desires of other seg- 
ments of the adult population, clearly becomes a questionable 
basis from which tc make program decisions. Similarly, 
simply offering populnr courses for part-time evening students, 
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without extending the possibility of completing a degree pro- 
gram In evening classes, only pi^rtlally serves the needs of 
those students. Likewise, offering unrelated noncredlt ex- 
tension courses each quarter, without a well-conceived se- 
quence of educat lonal development for the student ^ lacks the 
necessary continuity for significant educational development 
for extension students. 

In terms of teaching, a changing concept of what and who 
a CC/TI student is will require a reevaluation of current in- 
structional practices based upon the needs of this new breed 
of student, who may come to the classroom or other learning 
setting with a different frame of experiences and e^tF>ecta- 
tlons, learning styles, and abilities than the full-time, 
younger, iay student. Other aspects of the same phenomenon 
are the questions of (1) whether or not part-time curriculum 
and extension students do in fact receive the same quality of 
instruction as that offered to full-time students, or (2) 
whether there have developed part-time or evening faculties 
who, separated from the regular faculty, may lack the same 
professional abilities or commitment to student development ^ 

S^i^dent services (e.g.^ counseling, veterans affairs, 
library and other learning resources facilities, job place- 
ment, and student activities programs) may need to be re- 
oriented such that sufficient and appropriate services are 
made available at times and places convenient to all students 
not "'ust those on campus full time during the day. Likewise, 
flnaiiclal assistance programs may need to be reorganized such 
that recognition is given to part-time curriculum and exten- 
sion students. The Commission on Non-Traditional Study (1974, 
p. 77) recommended that the practice of failing to provide a 
full range of institutional services to part -time, including 
noncredlt, students should end; i.e.: '*Thls discrimination 
against the part-time student must be ended, as must institu- 
tional restrictions on services and aid for their less-than- 
full-tlme students.** 

Administrative plans, resource allocat ions , decisions, 
and institutional commitments based on a distorted percep- 
tion of who is being served may very well miss the mark of 
serving those who would benefit most from a CC/XJ education. 

CONCLUSION 2: Overall, North Carolina community col- 
leges/technical Institutes tend to live up to their 
claim as the '^people's colleges,** but only when all 
'"t-udents are considered together. 

One the major tenets of the egalitarian NCCCS philosophy 
is the belief that CC/TI should and actually do serve a cross 
section of the population within their service areas. Based 
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upon the findings to Research Question 3 — What is the propor- 
tion of student enrolled in the NCCCS compared to the propo- 
tion of, the State's population who are eligible to enroll, 
in tents of the-tr. .demographic and socioeconomic characteris- 
tics? — and Research Que«Jtion 4 — What group(s) is/are not 
being served by the NCCCS, in terms of their demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics? — it was concluded that overall 
CC/TI tend to live up to that philosophy, not only by attract* 
ing all segements of the State's adult population to their 
educational programs, but by serving particularly those 
adults who commonly are referred to as the '^disadvantaged^' — 
racial minorities and low-income groups . 

However, there are some important exceptions and quali- 
fications to this sweeping generalization. First, older 
adults and persons with little formal education — two 
most important segments of the State's populaton — are seri- 
ously underrepresentef^ in CC/TI programs. A basic question 
deserving the attention of NCCCS educators is whether this 
low representation is due to a lack of motivation within 
those persons, or due to a failure on the part of the CC/TI 
to offer relevant educational programs at times and places 
convenient for those groups. Perhaps other agencies, 
churches, and/or community groups are serving the needs of^ 
those persons. Another possible explanation c-^uld be' that 
the requirement of high school graduation or its equivalent 
may be effectively b7.ocking admission of older adults and 
persons with little formal education to educational programs 
they most want or need. 

A second qualification to the aforementioned generali- 
zation is that CC/TI are comprehensive in terms of the people 
they serve only when students in all educational programs are 
considered together. Curriculum programs do not by them- 
selves attract a cross section of the adult population. For 
instance, all curricu j.iim programs, particularly those in 
vocational education, were in 1974 serving a disproportion- 
ately greater percentage of males than females. In light of 
this circumstance, one is led to raise the questions of (1) 
whether or not these curricula are designed primarily for 
occupations ti-adit ionally reserved for males only, (2) 
whether females are being encouraged to explore possible ca- 
reers in those male-dominated occupations, and (3) whether 
any re::il att npts have been made to provide child day-care 
facilities i or the children of f^^male students. 

Also, COL-TR programs were serving a disproportionately 
larger percentage of younger, white, and comparatively upper 
socioeconomic students, while VOC programs were dispropor- 
tionately attracting more persons from lower socioeconomic 
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and nonwhite ^oupings. The implication of these occurrences 
vith relation to educational opportunities and social stratifi- 
cation are discussed in a later conclusion. 

As in the case of curriculum. programs , extension program 
students were not in themselves representative of the State's 
adult population. Recreation extension, in particular, 
served a relatively narrow segment of the adult population,, 
dominated by affluent white females. If RKC EXT is an appro- 
priate activity for CC/TI to offer, one must ask: Are the 
educational opportunities and tuition costs of these courses 
currently limiting accessibility such that other segments of 
the adult population cannot fully participate in them? 

The conclusion that, overall. North Carolina CC/TI tend, 
to live up to their claim as the ^'people's colleges," but 
only when all students are considered -together, generated the 
major implication that, if CC/TI are to claim they are com- 
prehensive — not only in the programs they offer but also in 
terms of the people they serve — they cannot substantiate that 
claim by making reference solely to their full-time day stu- 
dents and degree programs. It is only when all students- 
day and evening, full time and part time— and all programs — 
extension as well as curriculum — are considered that these 
institutions approximate their comprehensive philosophy. 

CONCLUSION 3: North Carolina community colleges/ 
technical ifistitutes, in general, are moving with 
time toward serving a broader cross section of the 
State's pjpulation in their curriculum programs. 

The findings from the previously stated Research Questions 3 
and 4 also revealed that in 1P7 females, nonwhite adults, 
persons who were not high school graduates, and perso: ■i 30 
years of age and older were underrepresented in the curricu- 
lum programs of CC/TI when compared to the State's adult pop- 
ulation. However, when 1974 data were compared to Bolick's 
1968 data, the findings for Research Question 5 — What changes 
have occurred in the profile of curriculum students since the 
1968 Bolick survey? — gave evidence of a trend toward ^^e&ter 
representation of most of those groups in the current curric- 
ulum program student body. 

For example, 1974 data indicated an overrepresentat ion 
of males enrolled (61%) when compared to the Staters adult 
male population (48%). However, from 1968 to 1974, an in- 
creasing proportion of females enrolled (i.e., an increase 
from 32% to 39%;. Similarly, although in 1974 nonwhites rep- 
resented 20% of the State's adult population compared to only 
18% in the curriculum program student body, this proportion 
represented a 5% increase from the 13% nonwhites enrolled in 
1968. 
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According to 1974 data, there was an overrepresentat ion 
of students who were under 30 years of age (tl^) as compared 
to that age group in the adult population (319f) . As would be 
expected, there was a concomitant underrepresentat ion in cur- 
riculum programs of persons who were over 49 years of age (2?) 
as compared to that age group in the total adult population 
(34%). 

In terms of the direction CC/TI moved between 1968 and 
1974, a slight increase occurred in the proportion of curricu- 
lum program enrollees who were over 49 years of age, but a 
considerable decrease in the proportion of enrollees who were 
under 23 years of age — from 73% in 1968 to 44% in 1974. The 
age gi'oups between 23 and 50 showed the largest increases 
among the curriculum program enrollees during the si:K-year 
period. 

A significant overrepresentat ion in 1974 of curriculum 
students with at least a high school education (95^) was 
revealed when conpared to the State's adult population (38?). 
Betwc;?n 1968 and 1974, relatively little change was noted in 
the tendency for CC/TI to draw their curriculum students from 
the ranks of those with at least high school diplomas (an 
increase from 94% to 95%) . 

One may infer from the foregoing that in their curricu- 
lum programs North Carolina CC/TI were in 1974 moving toward 
serving more of a cross section of the adult population with 
regard to sex, race, and middle-aged groups, but not with 
reference to older students and those with little formal edu- 
cation. 

The basic questions raised by Conclusion 2 with regard 
to age and formal education again emerge and are restated: 
Why have not persons over 49 years of age and thosrs? with less 
than high school educations enrolled to a greater extent in 
curriculum programs? Is it a matter of failure to design and 
offer appropriate learning experiences at times and places 
convenient to those persons? Are CC/TI admissions policies 
in effect denying opportunities to those with less than a 
high school education, or do those persons simply lack the 
motivation to enroll? 

One further area in which a trend toward a more repre- 
sentative curriculum student enrollment appeared was income 
level. While 1974 data indicated that CC/TI were serving a 
disproportionate represent at l 'in of students from lower in- 
come brackets, especially thos^^ from income groups between 
$4,800 and $8,000, there wai5 a trend bCftween 1968 and 1974 
toward serving a greater proportion of middle /upper- income 
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groups. Between 1968 and 1974, the enrollment of curriculum 
students in the $7,500 or more annual income brackets, increased 
from 3% to 30^. Implications of those changes raised the ques- 
tions of (1) whether the increasing representation of middle/ 
upper-income students is indicative of CC/TI becoming more 
comprehensive in terms of the persons served, or (2) does it 
mean that those institutions are gradually shiftxng their em- 
phasis toward becoming middle-class institutions that are 
less committed to the poor? 

CONCLUSION 4: Community colleges/technical institutes 
represent a major social force in providing educational 
opportunities to the people of North Carolina. 

Some critics have charged that locally based CC/TI havo 
significantly increased the rate at which students enj . 
higher education programs (Anderson et^ al, , 1972). If 
charge were substantiated, it would indicate that CC/* 
not effectively extending educational opportunities 
segments of the population formerly denied access to hX.ii.er 
education, but rather are merely duplicating existing educa- 
tional opportunities. The findis^gs of this study indicate 
that this charge against the CC/n is unfounded on two counts. 

First, the composite student profiles reported earlier 
c^-<J: the comparisons made between student characteristics and 
ts'iQ characteristics of the general adult population showed 
that 1974 CC/TI enrollments approximated a cross section of 
:;he Staters adult population. Cihei' setT^ents ol" higher* edu- 
cation have neithejr demonstrated nor claimed to serve such 
heterog:eneous student bodies. 

Second, the findings for Research Question 6 — Which 
students in what educational program areas would least likely 
continue their education were it not for the existence of 
CC/TI, in terms of their demographic and socioeconomic char- 
acterist ics?--revealed that 40% of cc.rriculum students 

and 80% of all extension students surveytjd would not have 
continued their education were it not fo].' the existence of 
their CC/TI. Of the students indicating they would not have 
attended other institutions, the largest percentage was not 
among those who traditionally attend institutions of higher 
education. Rather, the highest percentage was among nor- 
traditional or **new" students— those in vocational and ex- 
tension programs, part-time students, those whose parents or 
themselves had little formal education, lower-income s.udents, 
anff persons in the middle and older age groups. 

There is, however, one area where the critics* chs^r^e^ 
against the CC/Tl might be substantiated by the findings of 
this study. College-transfer studen*.s were the most likely 
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group to have ,':ontinued their education, even if their local 
community college had not existed. Given the facts that over 
three-fourths of the COL-TR students surveyed would have at- 
tended another institution had theirs not existed, and that 
COL-TR programs were the least likely to enroll *»new" or non- 
traditional types of students, there seems to be some rela- 
tive merit to the critics' claim of program duplication and 
no significant increase in the rate of college attendance. 
However, further research and more intensive analysis might 
show that the 23% of COL-TR students who would not have con- 
tinued their education were it not for the existence of their 
community college was a unique group who would not have at- 
tended any other institution or educational program. In that 
event, even this portion of the critics' charges against com- 
munity colleges would be unsubstantiated. 

Based on the foregoing discussion, it was concluded that, 
overall, CC/TI represent a unique and major social force in 
providing educational opportunities to the people of North 
Carolina. The major implication of this conclusion is that 
if CC/ri should decide or be forced to cut back on educa- 
tional programs, other than among COL-TR students, the likely 
consequence would not be a major influx of students into 
four-year colleges/universities. Hat her, major segments of 
the State's adult population no longer would have available 
to them viable postsecondary educational opportunities. 

CONCLUSION 5: If community colleges/technical insti- 
tutes are to remain accessible to all North Carolin- 
ians, they must be located close to the people they 
are meant to serve. 

The results reported for Research Question 7 — Which students 
In what educational program areas are least likely to attend 
a CC/TI as the commuting distance to and from class in- 
creases? — showed that, for most practical purposes, CC/TI in 
1974 had their largest attendance among curriculum students 
who lived 20 miles or less from campus and among extension 
students who lived 10 or fewer miles from where classes were 
offered. Once educational activities were removed further 
than those distances, the attendance rates dropped substan- 
tially. Thus, it appears that the expected commuting dis- 
tance of 30 miles, reported by the Carlyle Commission (1962), 
may be too great, and that the Community College Study 's pro- 
jection of 25 miles for commuters to travel to campus (Hurl- 
burt , 1952) was more accurate in terras of actual commuting 
patterns,, at least for curriculum students in 1974. 

If postsecondary educational opportunities for all 
North Carolina adults is truly a major goal toward which 
leaders in the State are committed, then appropriate educa- 
tional programs must be offered at locations near where 
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people work and live, and thereby made a part of their daily 
living. In an era when increasingly rapid technological 
changes are interwoven into the fabric of humaki existence, 
continuous learning throughout the adult life span becomes 
imperative if adults are to be successful in adapting to, 
coping with, and contributing to a changing society j 

Implications of the cosiclusion that CC/TI must be located 
closo to the people they serve fall into two main areas. 
Flrsvp if optimum educational opportunities are to be pro- 
vide*:! to its publics, off-campus learning centers must be 
strategically located throughout an institution's service 
artji^ While extensive use had been made of off-campus cen- 
ters for extension courses, greater consideration of this 
same concept for curriculum courses and programs may be in 
order. 

Second, if the cost tor providing postsecondary educa- 
tion continues to soar, attention should be given to a re- 
gional CC/TI concept, with mult iple campuses as an alterna- 
tive to either closing existing institutions or opening new 
ones. Under the concept of regional CC/TI, a number of cam- 
puses under a single administration would streamline the 
expense of operating single institutions while continuing to 
provide postsecondary educational opportunities close to the 
homes of the persons whose needs are to be met. 



CONCLUSION G: North Carolina community colleges/ 
technical institutes are chosen first by their 
students over other forms of postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

Since the emergence of the community college movement nation- 
wide, these institutions have been plagued by the notion that 
they are either second-rate or less than desirable places for 
higher education 'in the eyes of the students served. Accord- 
ing the findings for Research Question 8 — Which students in 
what educational program areas are selecting CC/TI as their 
first choice over other forms of postsecondary education? — 
this notion appears to be unfounded, inasmuch as some 80% of 
the North Carolina CC/TI students surveyed in 1974 rated those 
institutions as their first choice over other forms of post- 
secondary education. Even among the 20% who indicated other- 
wise;- nearly one-third said their first choice was a CC/TI 
located in another part of the State. Two possible explana- 
tions are suggested for the gi'owing popularity of these in- 
stitutions. 

First, beside the fact that CC/TI offer low-cost educa- 
tional opportunities that are accessible to most of the adult 
population of the State, the programs they offer are not cast 
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from the mold of traditional higher education, but are non- 
traditional in nature. Consequently, the programs serve the 
needs of the non-traditional student who has not participated 
in educational opportunities beyond high school. Returning to 
the descriptions of CC/TI students, reported earlier in vari- 
ous profiles, a large proportion of the enrollees were part- 
time, relatively older students in both credit and noncredit 
programs who attended classes in the evening. Those students 
who most frequently indicated CC/TI as their first choice 
were not those enrolled in the more traditional COL-TR pro- 
grams. Kather, they were students in TECH, VOC, and exten- 
sion programs, many of which are not found other than at a 



A second possible reason for the popularity of CC/fl 
may well be what the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
(1973) termed a ^'crisis in confidence" in higher education. 
People are no longer willing to expend vast amounts of their 
money and energy on educational programs that offer doubtful ~ 
returns for their efforts. Educational activities based on 
serving the career and life goals of the adult population are 
more likely to meet those needs and goals than are many of 
jthe esoteric programs of traditional higher education. 

The implications of the proffered explanations for the 
growing popularity of CC/TI, if they are valid, is that CC/TI 
are meeting the needs of a new breed of student such that, 
through programs designed and offered, the very concept ol 
higher education is rapidly changing. This shift appears to 
be toward a more general definition of postsecondary and 
lifelong learning — not just for the select few who can afford 
the privilege, but now for the masses of people who recognize 
that, in large measure, their futures and the futures of their 
state and nation art' vested in a hi^^hly skilled, well- 
educated populace. 

CONCLUSION 7: Community college/technical institute 
students in different educational programs are in- 
fluenced to enroll in a particular institution and 
learn of program offerings in different ways. 

This general conclusion actually has three basic components. 
The first is that often persons who most influence a potential 
student to enroll at a CC/TI are not always the persons who 
are utilized as sources of information about the iri^titu- 
tion*s program offerings. For instance, parents and spouses, 
who were most influential with curriculum stadevits with re- 
gard to attending the local institution, seldom were cited 
as sources of information regarding the institution's curric- 
ulums. On the other hand, CC/TI personnel were cited more 
often by students as sources of program information than as 
being influential in their decision to attend an institution. 
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The second basic component of Conclasion is that stu- 
dents who eventually enrolled in a particular educational 
program area learned of that program in ways that were dif- 
ferent from those who enrolled* in other programs. For ex- 
ample, the results for Research Question 9 — What forms of 
recruitment strategies attract students in different educa- 
tional program areas to CC/TI? — revealed that students who 
enrolled in curriculum programs relied more heavily ^"pon in- 
stitutional literature for information about CC/TI programs 
than did extension students, most of whom reported friends 
(not students) or the news media as important sources of in- 
formation. More specifically, parents were reported as being 
very important sources of information among COL-TR students, 
but less important among VOC students. Among extension stu- 
dents, the news media were important sources of program in- 
forraatior. for ACAD EXT, OCCtJ EDUC, and REG EXT students, but 
not for those in FUND EDUC. 

The final component of general Conclusion 7 is that cer- 
tain persons presuiiy^d to be both sources of influence and in- 
formational centers, particularly among curriculum students, 
apparently were not always so important as assumed. Higri 
school counselors, in particular, were reported by only 
5-10^ of curriculum students in any program area as sources 
of information relative to CC/TI educational programs. They 
were cited even less often as being influential in the de- 
cision to attend a particular institution. High school 
teachers also were relatively unimportant in terms of pro- 
viding progr?\m information or being influential In students' 
decisions to attend a particular CC/fl. 

The implications of the conclusior that CC/TI students 
in different educational progra ;s are influenced to enroll 
in a particular institution and learn of program offerings 
in different ways, in terms of institutional community rela- 
tions and recruitment programs, are several. Generalized 
publicity campaigns through mass media and institutional lit- 
erature had' quite a positive impact on students' decisions. 
Nevertheless, in the writers' opinion, they are not suf- 
ficient. For recruitment to be more successful, target popu- 
lations might be specified and approached systematically. 
Obviously, informational and recruitment campaigns cannot be 
launched, toward such ambiguous populations as '^friends," 
but there are publics that can be clearly specified. 

One strategy could be aimed at making more informed 
those persons who were indicated as most influential with the 
students in this study. Parents of high school students coul 
be kept regularly informed regarding the local institution's 
programs and activities through newsletters and other media. 
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Employers within the local service area also could be kept 
apprised of OCCU EDUC programs and course offerings in both 
curriculum and extension areas through systematic notices 
and advisory comraittee meetings. 

Another possible strategy would be to assure that those 
persons who are regularly sought by potential students for 
information about the local institution and its programs are 
accurately informed so that the information they provide is 
reliable. In particular, students who are already enrolled 
might be defined as a target audience to receive information 
about their institution and all of its educational programs, 
not just information on the particular curriculum in which 
they are enrolled. In addition, students themselves might 
be employed by the CC/TI to serve as institutional recruiters. 

A final strategy, derived from general Conclusion 7, 
is that the local institution's informational and recruitment 
efforts may need to be reevaluated, based upon the returns 
obtained with relation to the effort expended. If investi- 
gations indicated that such persons as high school teachers 
and counselors seldom are utilized as information centers, or 
have little influence on would-be students, a reevaluation 
antf redirection of publicity and recruitmerr: efforts might be 
warranted. This strategy also would apply to such areas as 
the use of mass media and institutional literature to inform 
and recruit FUND EDUC students, who, according / the find- 
ings of this study, do not rely heavily on such sources of 
inf ormat ion . 

CONCLUSION 8: Community college/technical institute 
students depend primarily irpon their own resources and 
not on financial assistance programs for support while 
continuing their education. 

One of the basic objectives of the CC/Tl is to offer educa- 
tional opportunities at minimal cost to adults in its service 
area. Due to the very large proportion of middle-income and 
low-income students who tend to be attracted to those insti- 
tutions, relatively large and comprehensive student financial 
assistance proprams are thought to be imperative in making 
educational opportunities a reality to those students. 

According to results related to Research Question 10 — 
Which students in what educational program areas are receiv- 
ing financial assistance and what is the source of that aid, 
in terms of their demographic ano socio-economic characteris- 
tics?~less than 5% of North Carolina's CC/TI curriculum 
students, and even fewer of extension students, were receiv- 
ing assistance through any one of such standard financial aid 
programs as BEOG, educational loans, and scholarships during 
the period covered by this research. The single exception 
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was work-study programs, in whicK approximately 6% of the 
curriculum students participated. 

The only source of educational financial assistance that 
contributed significantly to the support of curriculum stu- 
dents was the VA program of aid, which, of course, is limited 
to only certain students, regardless of their financial need 
or academic ability. Consequently, the vast majority of the 
students— those enrolled in extension as well as curriculum 
programs—tended to rely upon personal resources, such as 
part-time, full-time, and summer employment; relatives; and 
savings, rather than on financial aid programs, per se. 

This conclusion raises a question with regard to the 
adequacy of existing financial aid programs when one con- 
siders that about one-half of all students in this study ^ 
and/or their parents had annual incomes of less than S7,500 
while nearly two-thirds of those students worked an average 
of 30-40 hours/wecfk. Research sponsored by the College En- 
trance Examination Board showed that the inadequacy of exist- 
ing financial assistance programs is not a phenomenon pecu- 
liar to North Carolina. Many community colleges across the 
nation simply do not apply for assistance programs, and those 
applying of ten underest iraate the needs of their students. 
As Gladieux (1975, pp. 2-3) reported: 

For 1974-75, of all the accredited two-year colleges, 
approximately 220 did not file applications for Supple-^ 
mental Educational Opportunity Grants; nearly 500 failed 
to apply for National Direct Student Loans; and 140 did 
not request College Work-Study funds. . . . Students do 
have substantial needs and in too many cases are effec- 
tively denied potential opportunities for federal assis- 
tance simply because of the institution's failure to 
apply for an allotment of funds. 

Furthermore, those two-year institutions that do 
participate ... may not be requesting as much money as 
they should because of the underestimation of the actual 
costs of attendance, particularly for commuting students. 

Given the types of students enrolling in North Carolina 
CC/TI another implication is the possible need for reevalu- 
ating'the criterion upon which financial assistance is awarded 
With the increase in part-time curriculum and extension enroll 
xoents, many of those students may well be able to demonstrate 
financial barriers that are equally important as those of full 
time curriculum students— financial barriers which preclude 
them from attaining their educational objectives. The recent 
provision under certain federal assistance programs to recog- 
nize not only full-time students but also those attending on 
a half-time and one-quarter-t ime basis is indicative that 
some programs already have adopted new award criteria. 
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CONCLUSION 9: Most carricalum students plan to be em- 
ployed in North Carolina following the completion of 
their educational program. 

Nearly 88% of the curriculum students who were relatively 
certain of their futures planned to remain and to be employed 
in North Carolina upon th« completion of their educational 
program/ as contrasted to 82% reported in Bo lick's 1968 data- 
a 6% increase over the six-year period. 

Since an important component of the rationale for the 
founding of CC/TI in North Carolina was related to the eco- 
nomic development of the State, it is essential that students 
y/ho complete educational programs therein become a part of 
the State's labor force . -Otherwise, North Carolina taxpayers 
in effect, will be paying for the development of other re- 
gions. Based on the results of this study, the NCCCS is in- 
deed contributing to the economic development of the State, 
if the .students surveyed actually follow through with their 
St ate u intent ions . 

CONCLUSION 10: An increasing proportion of students in 
non-college-transfer programs plan to continue their 
education beyond their current program of study. 

Traditionally, CC/TI students are separated into three basic 
groups, referred to as transfer, terminal, or noDt:redit stu- 
dents, depending upon the educational prograin in which they 
enroll. Those in preprofessional or liberal arts programs 
often are the only ones thought to have the capacity to trans 
fer to and succeed in four-year institutions, usually tc the 
baccalaureate level. As a result, most of the articulation 
efforts of community colleges are directed toward the benefit 
of COL-TR students. Students enrolled in TECH, VOC, or non- 
credit programs are considered "terminal," with little need 
for advanced course work once they complete their program. 

Bolick's 1968 data showed that 27% of TECH program stu- 
dents and 16% of VOC program students planned to work toward 
a four-year degree. As a result of those findings, Bolick 
(1969, p. 71) recommended that CC/TI educators "investigate 
the feasibility of a Bachelor of Technology degree for those 
technical students who desire to continue their education." 

The 1974 data confirmed that students' plans to continue 
their education beyond their current program of study had 
not abated. Thirty-two percent of TECH program students and 
16% of VOC program students planned to work toward a four- 
year degree. Even more impressive, one-third of both TECH 
and VOC students were undecided with regard to their continu- 
ing education plans, probably due at least in part to the 
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limited opportunities for them to transfer to a four- year 
degree program. Adding to this observation, over one-third 
of all extension students planned to enter a curriculum pro- 
gram in the future. 

These findings implied the need for a redefinition of 
••transfer" and the elimination of the notion of "terminal" 
education, a.n implication drawn not only from the findings 
of this study, but also based on several other recent develop 
ments.. 

Ooe development is the trend for four-year colleges/uni- 
versities to recognize the need for technical baccalaureate 
degree programs. A second is the development of the "ladder'* 
and ••cluster" curriculum concepts, which permit early acqui- 
sition, of basic occupational skills within a one to two-year 
period. Then, as students are motivated toward advanced pro- 
ficiency, they have the opportunity to add to and/or broaden 
those skills in third and fourth years — and beyond. A third 
development is the adoption of standardized challenge exami- 
nations, which permit the awarditJg of academic credit to stu- 
dents who have the requisite knowledge and skills to pass a 
given course, regardless of the manner in which they acquired 
such learning. Fourth is the adoption of Continuing Educa- 
tion Units (CEU) and the growing recognition of the concept 
of lifelong learning as both desirable and necessary in a 
rapidly changing and increasingly complex technological 
society. 

The implications of those four developments, combined 
with the results reported by Bolick and in this study, are 
basically three. First, they indicate that the arbitrary dis- 
tinction between transfer and other types of students is out- 
dated and artificial. This implication stands in direct 
contradiction to the popularly held assumption (Martorana and 
Strutz, 1973, p. 19) that ''the occupational student at the 
time of his attendance at the community colleges does not 
plan to carry his formal education any further.*' Second, 
articulation efforts between public two-year institutions 
and four-year colleges/universit ies should be extended to 
explore expanded opportunities for students in TECH, VOC, 
and continuing education programs. Finally, in terms of in- 
stitutional curriculum planning, the ladder and cluster con- 
cepts should be employed as often as appropriate to provide 
curriculum and extension students with a multitude of options 
regarding their learning pathways, with no option leading to 
a •*dead end" or "terminal" point beyond which no formal learn 
ing can take place. 
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CONCLUSION 11: There appears to be some xoerlt to the 
charge that community colleges/technical institutes 
have stratified educational programs, althouig^ not as 
extensively as critics claim. 

In terms of tHe debate reviewed earlier, that CC/TI "track" 
their curriculum students into educational program areas 
roughly commensurate with their socioeconomic status, the 
findings of this study suggested the possibility that this 
does occur, although certainly not with the regularity and 
extensiveness claimed by community college critics. 

Although ^positive relationship was detected between 
students' socioeconomic status characteristics and the edu- 
cational program area in which they enrolled, this relation- 
ship was neither consistent across all socioeconomic vari- 
ables, nor was it a particularly strong relationship. For 
example, the higher the students* primary income and educa- 
tional level, and the parents' educational level, the more 
likely were those students to be enrolled in CO L-TR programs . 
Conversely, the lower the students' level with respect to 
those characteristics, the more likely they were to be en- 
rolled in VOC programs; however, no such relationship was 
observed with respect to the occupational status of the stu- 
dents' head-of -household. In additiLon, whereas a positive 
relationship was observed between socioeconomic status charr 
acteristics and educational program area selection, the 
strength of that rela\^ ionship was consistently weak, as mea- 
sured by a variety of statistical correlation tests. A 
third confounding factor was that the socioeconomic status 
characteristics of students enrolled in TECH program areas 
were considerably more heterogeneous than those of students 
in either COL-TR or VOC program areas. Given these limiting 
conditions, the implication that CC/TI pervasively and sys- 
tematically "track" their lower socioeconomic status students 
into TECH and VOC programs as a matter of unwritten policy 
appears to be an oversimplification and an unsupported gen- 
eralization. 

To the extent that relationships between a student's 
socioeconomic status and educational program enrollment oc- 
cur, another rebuttal can be offered to critics' charge that 
systematic institutional tracking takes place. It is quite 
possible that social forces, operating through the family 
and/or the public elementary and secondary schools, influence 
students from different socioeconomic status groups to choose 
different post secondary educational pi*ograms / or to be moti- 
vated to differing degrC^es. If such is the case, the stu- 
dents, by their own choices and motivations, are selecting 
curricula that are related to their isocloeconoraic status rather 
than the institution deliberately tracking its students. 
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Under those circumstances, prior social conditions are 
"largely responsible for the resulting educational stratifi- 
cation and its subsequent perpetuation by CC/TI. As sug- 
gested by Jencks et al. (1973), the remedy to that situation 
may be found not in altering the educational system alone, 
but through a fundamental change in the structure of society 
itself— -particularly through the redistribution of public 
services and economic resources to individuals and families. 

On the ot<her hand, since the findings of this study 
failed to demonstrate conclusively that community college 
critics are completely wrong, some very real moral and ethi- 
cal questions arise which CC/TI educators must confront. 

The first is the question of the extent to which CC/TI 
practice an open-door policy and preach an egalit arian^edu- 
cational philosophy at the institutional level, but actually 
represent to the student a meritocratic and highly selective 
educational system at the program level. Given the Primary 
function of being a teaching rather than a research institu- 
tion and given the dedication to principles of "mastery 
lea*-ning" (Bloom, 1969), there is no compelling reason why 
CC/ri should base admission to any educational program on 
high school graduation, high school equivalency, or any ^ 
standardized examination, unless the'number of applicants for 
admission to a program exceeds the institution's facilities 
or other resource capabilities. If an Institution denies 
students admission to TECH and/or COL-TR programs on the 
basis of the foregoing criteria, that institution is in ef- 
fect enforcing a policy of socioeconomic tracking, since those 
who are more likely to lack the proper credentials also are 
most likely to be from a lower socioeconomic status back- 
ground. 

A second question is the degree to which the profes- 
sional counseling program assists students who are "academic 
risks" by guiding them through a process of exploration, 
choice and rational decision-making rather than being com- 
r^itted'to a'^'sorting out" or "cooling out" function (Zwer- 
line and Park, 1974, p. 14), where these students are "care-., 
fully guided toward a decision to select a low- level career 
or to drop out " If the academic advising and counseling pro 
Kram is geared toward the latter commitment, then ag^in, the 
institution is contribut4.nik to the tracking of its students 
on the basis of socioeconomic status. 

The third issue* to be confronted is that if CC/TI are 
underestimating their financial assistance program needs as 
inferred in an earlier conclusion, and are consequently fail- 
ine to award adequate assistance to their low-income students 
are they not in effect encouraging those students to enroll 
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in VOC rather than XECE or COL-TK programs, since the Immedi- 
ate costs will be less for a proi^ram of shorter duration? If 
such is the consequence of inadequate financial assistance 
programa, the net effect again is to contribute to a system 
of tracking based on socio^»conoraic status. 

Other implications derived from the foregoing analyses, 
conclusions, and subsequent discussion are basically theo- 
retical and methodological in-natare. Given the results of 
the hypothesis testing regarding relationships between socio- 
economic status characteristics and acadeai'c ability vari- 
ables with educational program ar^a of selection, one theo- 
retical implication is that neither the conflict theory of 
social stratification nor the functional perspective were 
c€>nclusively rejected, since relationships predicted by both 
formulations were observed. One potential explanation for 
this occurrence is the possibility suggested by Lenski's 

(1966) theoretical efforts and Dahrendorf's (1959) and Coser^s 

(1967) implication that the two theoretical perspectives some- 
how may not be dichotomous. ^lather, each may be a part of a 
larger explanation yet to be formulated. 

Methodologically, the finding that primary income was 
positively correlated with the dependent variables, while stu- 
dent's income and parents' income were not, implied that the 
rationale for constructing primary income as a separate vari- 
able was essentially correct. When dealing with a sample 
population of students with broad variations in age character- 
istics, it arri;c<ired erroneous to assume that either parents' 
or student 's' income should be automatically used as a measure 
ol socioeconomic status. Rather, it should be dependent upon 
whether the student was essentially self-supporting or depen- 
dent upon his parents. However, when the same rationale was 
employed to determine occupational status, no posit ive corre- 
lation was observed between the occupational status of the, 
student's head-of -household and the dependent variable, thus.- 
confounding methodological interpretation. Perhaps the only 
viable explanatiou to be given for the observation of posi- 
tive correlations between other socioeconomic status charac- 
teristic variaoles and the dependent variable is that the 
occupational measures employed were too crude to yield the 
predicted relationship. 



Recommendations for Further Research 

Based on the limitations of breadth and depth defined 
for this study, and on the issues raised as a result of re- 
search findings, 11 categories of recommendations for fur- 
ther research are offered. 
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1. Research similar tn design and scope should be con- 
ducted with public four-year college/university students to 
describe their characteristicSj estimate changes in their 
characteristics over time, and determine the extent to which 
North Carolina's public four-year colleges/universities serve 
the same segments of the population as the CC/TI so as to in- 
dicate areas of possible duplication of efforts. 

2. In-depth profiles should be constructed for spe^cial; 
student groups enrolled in CG/TI . Specific student groups 
would be the older students (over 25 years of age), nonwhite 
students , lower-ability students, low-income students, part- 
time and evening students, special credit and general educa- 
tion students, students who did not graduate from high school, 
and veterans . 

3. Farther analysis should be made of COIr»TR students 
to determine if a substantial number of "new'* students have 
enrolled in this program area. If retrenchment in institu- 
tional offerings becomes necessary, such information would 
be useful in determining relative educational opportunities 
to be offered. 

4. Further analysis should be made comparing data from 
this study on extension students with respect to Phillips' 
(1970) report to determine changes in student characteristics 
which have taken place. 

5. A study of older adults and non^high school gradu- 
ates should be conducted to determine if their lack of en- 
rollment is due to a shortage of relevant educational oppor- 
tunities offered by CC/TI,; a low level of motivation among 
those adults, or because tlieir educational needs are being 
served by other organizations and/or agencies. 

6. iFurther analysis should be conducted to study the 
effects of distance, publicity, financial assistance, and 
choice of institution when analyzing students by demographic 
and socioeconomic status characteristics. 



7. More intensive research should be initiated to study 
the degree to which high school counselors and teachers serve 
as sources of information and influence among students who 
eventually attend CC/TI. 

8. Research should be conducted to determine the rela- 
tive contribution of CC/TI to the economic development of the 
State. 

9. The impact of CC/TI on the out-migration of gradu- 
ates from rural to urban areas should be studied to evaluate 
whether or not those institutions contribute to or hinder 
rural development in the State. 
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10. Furth:er fiiti^ilygis should be made of data from this 
research study to determine If the relationships observed 
between curriculuin students' socioeconomic status character- 
istics and educational program selection also e?cist among 
extension students, 

11., Additional research should' be conducted to examljfte 
the extent t6 wJtiich there is a relationship between students' 
socioeconomic status and the type of higher education insti- 
tutiori they enroll in so as to determine if and to what de- 
gree a system of educational tracking exists within and 
between institutions. 
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A study was made of student value orientations toward 
education, the major objectives of which were to: 

— Determine from ia solectod list of 11 reasons for con- 
tinuing education what value orientations toward edu- 
cation persisted among curriculum (credit) and 
extension (a^acredit) students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, using an adapta- 
tion of flouJLe's typology for analysis; 

— Ascertain ;bow these student value orientations toward 
education differed with respect to program area selec- 
tion (bc^ife credit and noncredit) , demographic variables 
(age, sex, and race) , and socioeconomic variables 
(primary ioeome, occupation of head-of -household, and 
level of student 's education) ; 

— Determine from a selected list of nine which institu- 
tional characteristics most influenced curriculum and 
extension students in their selection of an institu- 
tion In "Vhich to continue their education; and 

— Determine h6w those institutional characteristics dif- 
fered aaiong students with respect to the programmatic, 
demo gra^ph ic , and socioeconomic variables* 

The instr.?ir!Vent developed for this study was used to 
gather data firom 10,074 students enrolled in 7 community col- 
leges and 9 technical institutes of the North Carolina Commun- 
ity College Syateo, A two-stage, stratified, circular- 
systematic samplo design was used in selecting the institu- 
tions and the students » The data were subJecteiS to (1) factor 
analysis^ to deterriine the extent to which 11 reasons for con- 
tinuing educatii>0 approximated an adaptation of the Houle 
typology; {(2) the construction of rank-ordors of reasons for 
continuing education and the most influential institutional 
characteristics; and (3) the determination of significant 
differences in rank-orders through utilization of tlie Hann- 
Whitney U or the Kruskal-Wallis One-Way Analysis of Variance 
tests « 

The major lesearch findings were: 

— Factor analysis of the 11 reasons for cont.lnuing educa- 
tion produced a typology for analysis consisting of 4 
basic value orientations toward education: Vocational- 
Monetary, Iraproveraent-Learhing, Social-Cultural, and 
External Expectations-Escape. 
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-Curriculum (credit) students were primarily Vocational-' 
Monetary oriented, whereas extension (noncredit) stu- 
dents were primarily Improvement-Learning oriented 
toward education, 

-Few students were primarily External Expectations- 
Escape oriented toward education. The Social-Cultural 
orientation toward education generally increased in 
importance as age, primary income, and level of stu- 
dent's education increased, 

-The institutional characteristics most influential in 
the selection of an institution were location (nearness 
to student's heme) and px^ograms (courses available). 
Next in importance were low tuition cost and quality 
of instruction, 

-The institutional characteristics most influential in 
the selection of an institution differed with respect ' 
to certain demographic and socioeconomic variables. 
Among curriculum (credit) students, race, sex, 

primary income, and level of education were associated 
with significant differences in influential institu- 
tional characteristics; among extension (noncredit) 
students, age and primary income were associated with 
significant differences. 
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INTRODUCTION 



To understan j the adult learner's reasons for continuing 
educational pursuits is an important starting point in re- 
search within conEunity colleges/technical institutes (CC/TI) 
of the North Carolina Community College System (NCCCS). Bush- 
nell (1973) reported that the equivalent of 2.5 iclllion full- 
tirao students were enrolled in CC/TI in the United States in 
1973. Dr. Benjamin A. Fountain, Jr., President of the North 
Caxoiina Community College System, recently reported a dram- 
atic increase in enrollment in the NCCCS for the 1974-75 aca- 
demic year. 1 In light of this increase in participation 
within the'System, a study of student value orientations to- 
ward education among those currently enrolled seemed appropri- 
ate. 



The Problem Defined 

Adults participate in continuing education for a variety 
of reasons. According to Burgess (1971) , some adults continue 
educational pursuits in quest of additional knowleC^fe and for 
general learning improvement. Others feel a need to prepare 
themselves for service to mankind or to realize a greater de- 
gree of cultural attainment. Still others, through continuing 
educational experiences, hope to secure a better job and/or to 
earn more money In a job. Another segment of adults continue 
their educational pursuits because of pressure from various 
sources, such as parents, employer, or spouse, or simply because 
of a need to escape. Since there are differences in the rea- 
sons adults give for continuing educational pursuits, it is im- 
portant to know to what extent differences exist among students 
in the NCCCS. ' To ascertain those differences among the respon- 
dents in this study. Research Question 14 was posed. 



Research Question 14 

What reasons do community college/technical institute 
students give for continuing their education? 

If differences are associated with various individual student 
characteristics, that knowledge should be made available. 

North Carolina community colleges/technical institutes 
were developed with a common core of Institutional character- 
istics; thus, It is important to know how influential those 
characteristics are in the perception of students as they select 



^Address to the Presidents* Conference, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, July 21, 1974. 
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a particular Institution to attend. Research Question 15 was 
designed to probe for this Information. 



Research Question 15 

What five characteristics of t!*e-CC/TI most Influenced 
students In their selection pf^jan Institution to attend? 

Again, If differences In Institutional character 1st Ices are 
associated with certain student characteristics, those assocl*- 
atlons should be determined. ^ 



Program Area of Selection 

To pursue further student value orientations toward edu** 
cation, the association between program area of selection and 
student characteristics and/or Institutional characteristics 
should be determined. 



Rationale 

Ac understanding of why CC/TI students participate in 
educational pursuits Is needed (1) so that the various existing 
theories and models can be supplemented hy a research effort 
dealing exclusively with NCCCS students; (2) to enhance the pos- 
sibilities for greater participation in continuing education 
among North Carolina adults; and (3) to facilitate the quantity 
and quality of learning experiences for NCCCS students through 
understanding their value orientations toward education. Like- 
wise, an understanding of those Institutional characteristics 
deemed most influential hy currently enrolled students Is needed 
(1) so that NCCCS planners and programmers can have a basis for 
determining which characteristics are considered the most and 
the least Influential; (2) so that Institutional characteristics 
may be evaluated In the light of student opinion rather than the 
opinions of administrators and programmers only; and (3) so that 
future planning and priorities may reflect those characteristics 
which students value the most. 



Purje>oses and Objectives 

The purposes of this study were: (1) to ascertain the rea- 
sons for continuing their education aKng NCCCS students and to 
use a model In Interpreting those reasons. Through such inter- 
pretation, value orientations toward education could be ascer- 
tained; (2) to determine those institutional characteristics 
perceived hy currently enrolled NCCCS students to have most In- 
fluenced them In selecting a particular Institution to attend; 
and (3) to determine those students characteristics and/or 
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institutional characteristics that affected the students' pro- 
gram area choice. 

Given the foregoing purposes, the objectives of the study 
were to determine: (1) the major value orientations toward 
education of CC/TI students; (2) whether major value orienta- 
tions toward education of CC/TI students differed with respect 
to selection of program area and certain demographic and socio- 
economic variables; (3) which institutional characteristics 
were most influential among CC/TI students in their selection of 
a given institution to attend; a&d (4) whether there were dif- 
ferences among CC/TI students with regard to those institutional 
characteristics that most influenced them in selecting a par- 
t icular institution to attend and program area selection and 
certain demographic and socioeconomic variables. 

In meeting the objectives of the study, the following 
types of questions were answered: 

1 How do student value orientations toward education 
differ with respect to program area selection, age, 
sex, race, primary income, occupation of head-of- 
household, and level of student's education? 

2 In consideration of those institutional characteris- 
tics most influential among CC/TI students, how 
differently do students value those characteristics 
with respect to program area selection, age, sex, 
race, primary incone, occupation of head-of-household, 
and level of student's education? 



Significance 

The findings of this research effort should enable adult 
educators in the NCCCS to determine: 

—The value orientations toward education that charac- 
terize CC/TI curriculum and extension students. 

— Whether or not those value orientations toward educa- 
tion that characterize curriculum and extension students 
differ with regard to their demographic characteristics 
as measured by primary income, occupation of head-of- 
household, and level of student's education. 

The value orientations toward education of curriculum 

students in different program areas, and whether or not 
those value orientations differ by program area. 

—The characteristics of CC/TI that influence curriculum 
and extension students most in their decision to at- 
tend those institutions. 
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— The characteristics of CC/TI that most influence 
curriculum and extension students in different pro- 
gram areas in their decision to attend those in- 
stitutions, and whether or not these influencing 
characteristics differ by program area. 

— Whether or not those characteristics of CC/TI that 
most influenced curriculum and extension students 
in their decision to attend those Institutions dif- 
fered between the two types of students with regard 
to their demographic characteristics of age, race, 
and sex and their socioeconomic characteristics of 
primary income , occupat ion of head-of-household, 
and level of student's education. 

— If value orientation toward education differs among 
students, those differences should be taken into 
account in program planning. If assumptions about 
what students value have been considered in program 
planning, then the implications of this research 
should either strengthen or disclaim those assump- 
tions. 

— If institutional characteristics that most influ- 
enced students are different, those differ- 
ences should be considered in evaluating CC/TI 
characteristics by administrators and program 
planners. 



Limitations 

The reader is reminded that this study is part of a 
larger research effort. Consequently, all the data collected 
'are not reported in this Appendix. While this report was de- 
signed to "stand on its own merit,*' the reader is ^encouraged 
to read the companion Appendix A for a more complete picture < 
the data and their interpretation. 

It should be pointed out that the data for this research 
project were collected near the end of the Spring Quarter, 
1974. As Cohen (1971, p. 82) said, "on the average, one-half 
of the first year dropout occurs during the first six weeks 
of the fall semester." Consequently, the students :s/ho com- 
prised the sample for this study were for the most part per- 
sisters. Should a study of this type be replicated, some 
consideration should be given to the timing of data collec- 
tion. 
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Definition of Tenns 

Certain terms that were used thioughout this study are 
defined here for the convenience of the reader. 

Curriculum (credit) students: those NCCCS students who 
are enrolled, part time or full time, in one of the follow- 
ing program areas: college-transfer, general education, 
special education, technical education, and vocational edu- 
cation. 

Extension (noncredit) students: those NCCCS students 
who are enrolled, part time or full time, in one of the fol- 
lowing program areas: academic extension, apprenticeship, 
fundamental education (Adult Basic Education, High School 
Diploma or Equivalency Certificate, Learning Laboratory), 
MDC Job Training Program, Manpower Development and Training 
(MHfA) , new and expanding industry , occupational extension, 
and recreation extension. 

Demographic factors: refers to such characteristics of 
individuals as age, sex, and race. 

Institutional characteristics: as listed in this study, 
educational programs or courses available, financial assist- 
ance available, job placement services, location (nearness 
to the student's home), low cost, open-door admissions policy, 
quality of instruction, student-centered instruction and 
activities, and "other" to be specified. 

North Carolina Community College System (NCCCS): the 
network of 57 public community colleges and technical insti- 
tutes that offers a variety of educational programs for the 
citizens of North Carolina who are 18 years of age or older. 

Occupation of head-of-household: the 12 classifications 
utilized by the U.S. Bureau of the Census were adopted for 
use in this study. In the analysis of data, farm employment 
categories were integrated into the other categories, reduc- 
ing the number of items to the following six: professional 
and technical workers; business owners, managers, officials; 
clerical and sales workers; skilled craftsmen, foremen (not 
farm); operatives (operate a machine or vehicle); and un- 
skilled service and domestic workers. 

Primary income: respondents were asked if they provided 
more than half of their financial support, or if their par- 
ents provided more than half. In the former case, the stu- 
dent's income was taken as primary; in the latter case, the 
parents' income was considered as primary. 
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Rank-order: an ordinal ranking procedure that utilizes 
some criterion or criteria on which the ranks are basec^. Rank 
ordering thus assigns numbers to objects or variables and ar- 
ranges them in numerical order. 

Value orientation toward education: reasons students 
give for continuing their education. In this study the follow 
ing 11 choices were used: to be able to contribute more to 
society, to be able to earn more money, to become more cul- 
tured, to gain a general education, to get a better job,. to 
improve ray reading and study skills, to improve my social life 
to learn more things-of interest, to meet interesting people, 
parents (or spouse) want me to go, and there was nothing 
better to do. 
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nONCEPrUAL FRAMEWORK AND RELAfED LITERATURE 



This presentation focused on a conceptualization of 
values from Its psychological roots to the human psyche 
manifesting broad and general "verities** to Its social 
applications In declsion-^maklng manifesting specif Ic-and 
Individual preferences . 

The conceptual framework on which the study was based 
follows certain basic assumptions concerning values: 

--Values are observable, affectively charged prefer- 
ences which strongly Influence behavior In general, 
and choices In particular; 

—Parents, educational Institutions, peer groups, work 
groups, 4»tc., functioning as avenues one travels In 
the socialization process. Influence the acquisition 
of values; 

— As a result y people tend to behave in ways which are 
common to the life style of the groups to which they 
belong or to which they aspire membership; 

--As people behave in accordance with their life styles, 
they have values and needs that are different from 
those of persons with other life styles, accounting 
for different behavior and choices in life;. 

--Some sociologists maintain that life style is a func- 
tion of one's socioeconomic status; 

--If values are a function of life style and life style 
is a function of socioeconomic status, then values 
are a function of socioeconomic status (thus, choices 
are a function of socioeconomic status); 

— Since social stratification is defined as structured 
inequality, the acquisition of values through social- 
ization within a socioeconomic status may serve to 
perpetuate inequality ; 



— Other authors argue that socioeconomic status and 
values are not related^ but that values and behavior 
(specifically, choices) are related — hence there is 
no perpetuation of class differences; and 

— ^This study may shed some light as to which of the 
two theoretical positions stated in the latter two 
assumptions are relatively applicable to the NCCCS. 
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Values 

Milton Rokeach's (1973) definitive work, The Nature of 
Human Values , was devoted to the stady of human values in the 
United States. Rokeach perceived values as (1) the core con- 
cept in all the social sciences — as, the major dependent vari- 
able in the study of society , culture , and personality ; and 
(2) as the major independent variahle in the study of social 
attitudes and behavior. His ass;:ir;pt ions about the nature of 
human values were: (1) that the total number of values held 
by a human being numbers about 18; (2) that all men every- 
where possess the same values, but in varying degrees; (3) 
that values are organized into value systems; (4) that the 
antecedents of human values can be traced to society ana its 
institutions, to culture, and to personality; and (5) that 
the consequences of human values are manifested in virtually 
all social phenomena. Kokeach (1973, p. 5) defined a value 
as ''an enduring belief that a specific mode of conduct or end 
t^tate of existence is personally or socially preferable to aft 
opposite or converse mode of conduct or end-state of exis- 
tence . " 



Influence of Values on Choice 

Rokeach enlarged upon Kluckhohn's (1951) def init ion of 
values as conceptions of the desirable by saying that values 
are indeed preferences — not just concept ions of the prefer- 
able. The 18 or so terminal values of all human, beings are 
implemented by instrumental values numbering several times 
more than 18, according to Rokeach. Values have functions. 
They serve as (1) personal standards that lead one to take 
particular positions on social issues ; (2) predispose one to 
favor a particular political or religious ideology over an- 
other; (3) guide the presentation of self to others; (4) help 
in persuading and influencing others; and (5) help persons 
rationalize what may seem inconsistent otherwise. Values 



^The 18 terminal values listed by Rokeach (1973) in- 
cluded: (1) a comfortable life, (2) an exciting life, (3) a 
sense of accomplishment, (4) a world at peace, (5) a world of 
beauty, (6) equality, (7) family security, (8) freedom, (9) 
happiness, (10) inner harmony, (11) mature love, (12) national 
security, (13) pleasure, (14) salvation, (15) self-respect , 
(16) social recognition^, (17) true friendship, and (18) wis- 
dom. As discussed i® a later chapter, in pretest administra- 
tions of the. instrument used in this research, the conclusion 
was reached ihat these categories are too broad and abstract 
(hreaking down under analysis) to be used as reasons for con- 
tinuing education in CC/TI. 
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serve in providing general plans for the resolution of con- 
flict and for decision-making. In addition, values serve a 
V motivational function, representing the conceptual tools and 
'••^weapons used by humans in maintaining and enhancing self- 
esteem (Rokeach, 1973). 

Among Rokeach 's (1973, pp. 17-19) many contributions to 
the study of values was the clear distinction he made between 
values and attitudes; i.e^. : 

First, whereas a value is a single belief, an attitude 
refers to an organization of several beliefs that are 
all focused on a given object or situation. Second, a 
value transcends objects and situations whereas an at- 
titude is focused on some specified object or situation. 
Third, a value is a standard but an attitude is not a 
standard. Fourth, a person has as many values as he has 
learned beliefs concerning desirable modes of conduct 
and end-states of existence, and as many attitudes as 
direct and indirect encounters he has had with specific 
.objects and situations. Fifth, values occupy a more 
central position than attitudes within^one's personal- 
ity makeup and cognition, and they are therefore deter- 
minants of attitudes as well as of behavior. Sixth, 
value is a more dynamic concept than attitude, having a 
more immediate link to motivation. And, seventh, the 
substantive content of a value may directly concern 
adjust ive, ego defense, knowledge, or self-actualizing 
-functions while the content of an attitude is related 
to such functions only inferentially. 

Adler (1956) viewed values as: (1) absolutes — as of 
"the mind of God," or those ideas that are "eternal"; (2) 
objects — as those objects that are perceived to satisfy needs 
or desires; (3) preferences — as priorities that are reflected 
in the decision-making process; and (4) terms of action — 
inferring values from behavior. In Adler's (1956, p. 492) 
words: 

"Value" then becomes a hypothetical construct — a kind of 
"meta-att itude" — not directly accessible to observation 
but inferable from verba'' statements and other behaviors 
and useful in predicting still other observable and mea- 
surable verbal and nonverbal behavior. 

This is consistent with the earlier definition by Allport 
(1937), who viewed values as core attitudes or sentiments 
that set priorities among preferences and give structure to 
one's life, and Kluckhohn (1951, p. 395), who defined a value 
as "a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an 
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individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable 
which influences the selection from available modes, means, 
or ends of action," and a value orientation as (Kiiickhohn, 
1951, p. 411) '^generalized and organized conceptions, influ- 
encing behavior, or nature, of man*s place in it, of man's 
relation to man, and of the desirable and nondesirable as 
they may related to man-environment and interhuman relations. 

Broom and Selznick (1968, p. 54) described a value as 
•'anything that is prized or of benefit," whereas, Kluckhohn 
(1962, p. 289) expanded that definition to: 

Values do not consist in "desires" but rather in the 
desirable, that is, what we not only want but feel that 
is right and proper to want for ourselves and for oth- 
ers . Values are abstract standards that transcend the 
impulses of the moment and ephemeral situations. 

Vander Zanden (1970, p. 57) viewed values as "the criteria or 
conceptions used in evaluating things (including objects, 
ideas, acts, feelings, and events) as to their re lat ive desir 
ability or merit." 

Helated literature regarding reasons adults continue in 
educational pursuits spoke to this matter of choice-making 
among various alternatives. 

One of the very first attitudinal surveys was conducted 
at Syracuse University by Daniel Katz and Floyd Allport in 
1931. Among other things, those researchers sought to deter- 
mine what attitudes prevailed in the minds of students who 
chose to attend Syracuse University. About their study, 
Katz and Allport (1931, p. 9) wrote: 

. . . The true reasons for coming to college, no doubt, 
lie in most cases too far back in childhood to be ade- 
quately recalled. 

The items covering reasons for entering and remain- 
ing in college, therefore, should be regarded as inform- 
ing, not upon its face value, but with respect to the 
values which students are accustomed to associate with 
college life, whether or not those values have played 
an effective part in their motivation. 

Students were asked to check the three most important reasons 
for continuing their education at Syracuse from the following 
specific categories (Katz and Allport, 1931, p. 12): 
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(1) in order to prepare for a certain vocation; 

(2) because of the social attractions or athletic 
opportunities of college life; 

(3) because my parents wished it; 

(4) because a person with a college degree can obtain 
a better position and earn more n?oney; 

(5) because a person with a college eC cation has more 
prestige and a higher social standing; 

(6) because of my interest in specific studies and niy 
desire to pursue them further; 

(7) because so many of my friends and relatives have 
gone to college that it seamed the thing to do; 

(8) in order to show people that I have as good a mind 
as anyone ; 

(9) for general self-improvement in culture and ideals; 
(10) for some other reason not mentioned. 



When categories were collapsec for purposes of generalization 
into utilitarian reasons and scholarly or cultural reasons, 
the practical items received the greatest emphasis. Interest- 
ingly, Katz and Allport also asked the respondents to select 
one reason why they chose to attend Syracuse University, apart 
from the foregoing general reasons for continuing their edu- 
cation at that institution. The reasons given were: (1) 
nearness to where I live, (2) opportunities for self-support, 
(3) educational advantages of Syracuse, (4) parents are Syra- 
cuse alumni, (5) presence of friends, (6) influence of per- 
sons other than parents, (7) religious affiliations, (8) op- 
portunities for good times, (9) athletic prestige, (10) stu- 
dent activities, and (11) reason unknown. 

The general procedure utilized in the present study, 
therefore, has historical precedence dating back to 1931. 
Further, as discussed in a later section, Katz and Allport 's 
(1931, p. 354) understanding of attitudes and values has 
stood the test of time; that is, '♦attitudes are more fre- 
quently regarded as sets for certain kinds of verbal response 
expressing value.'* 

It was Cyril 0. Houle who, in 1961, produced a model for 
inquiry into the value orientations of adult learners. Houle 
asked 22 continuing education learners why they sought con-- 
tinuing education experiences. Three general categories 
emerged from their replies: the goal-oriented (the desire 
for episodic , learning experiences which apparently is moti- 
vated according to specific needs); the activity-oriented 
(the desire for social contact); and the learning-oriented 
(the desire to learn for the sake of learning, with educa- 
tional experiences constant rather than sporatic), Houle 
(1961, pp. 29-30, 53) saw the implications of his study as a 
guiding model for further research: 
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. . , No one of the three orientations is, after all 
innately better than the others, and to bring matters 
back to a more proper balance it may be well here at the 
end to re-state a point made at the beginning of the 
analysis of the interviews. All of the people in the 
sample are basically similar; they are all continuing 
learners. They have goals; they enjoy participation; 
and they like to learn. Their differences are matters 
of emphasis. ... 

If adult learners really fall into these three 
groups, this fact will be useful in understanding and 
guiding adult education. But we must not be rigid in 
forcing people into such categories, for the' aims of 
education are as broad ^s the range of human f>erfecti- 
bility permits. 



Each of these three views is sound but not suffi- 
cient, since it [adult education] cannot comprehend the 
guiding conceptions of all who seek to learn. Anyone 
who believes all adult education can be fitted into a 
single neat pattern is either hearing only the rever- 
berations of his ideas or clinging to the uniformities 
of a day which is now past. 

Using the Houle typology, Sheffield (1964) prepared a 
list of 58 reasons why adults said they participated in adult 
education courses. Included in the list were 16 reasons that 
related to each of Houle *s components, and 10 that could not 
be clearly identified with either component. From 453 respon- 
dents representing university-based continuing education pro- 
grams in the United States, Sheffield (1964, p. 16) extracted 
five basic orientations: 

(1) a learning orientation — the pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake ; 

(2) a desire-activity orientation — the pursuit o:f social 
contact, regardless of course content; 

(3) a personal-goal orientation — the pursuit of specific, 
personal object ives ; 

(4) a societal-goal orientation — the pursuit of specific 
social or community-centered objectives; and 

(5) a need-activity orientation — the pursuit of rele- 
vance by doing, regardless of social contact, or 
course content . 

Other researchers who developed instruments from which 
adults were asked to select reasons why they were continuing 
educational pursuits were Wanderer (1961), Hall (1965), and 
Johnstone and Rivera (1965). 
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Roger Boshier (1971, p. 3) acknowledged the necessity 
for appropriate Instrumentation when he said: 

It Is almost Impossible to study "reasons for partici- 
pation" In a manner amenable to cross-cultural and 
Interlnstltutlonal replication, without the development 
of an appropriate measuring Instrument. 

In his factor analytic exploration of Houle 's .typology, 
Boshler's Education Participation Scale, composed of 48 Items, 
was administered to 233 randomly selected participants who 
represented a high school evening program, a university ex- 
tension program, and a workers' education association pro- 
gram, all based In New Zealand. The programs were noncredlt, 
nonvocatlonal In nature, and all were offered In the evening. 
From the first-order factoring of the 48 Items in the scale, 
14 ••motivational orientations" emerged (Boshier, 1971, p. 9): 

(1) social welfare — to contribute to society; 

(2) social contact — to meet interesting people; 

(3) other-directed profession al advancement — to meet 
employer's requirements , for instance ; 

(4) intellectual , recreation — to escape boredom, frus- 
tration, or routine of daily living; 

(5) inner-directed professional advancement — to get a 
better job, to increase competence in a job; 

(6) social conformity — to conform to the expectations 
of people in the groups to which one belongs, or 
to the expectations of people in the groups to 
which one aspires to membership; 

(7) educat ional preparedness — to clarify what one wants 
to be doing five years from the present, or to as- 
sist one when going overseas (in language prepara- 
tion, for instance); 

(8) cognitive interest — to learn for the sake of 
learning; 

(9) educational compensat ion --to fill gaps in one's 
previous educational experience, to escape the 
intellectual narrowness of one's occupation; 

(10) social sharing — to share a common interest with 
someone else, such as a friend or spouse; 

(11) television abhorrence— to escape television; 

(12) "social " improvement and escape — to escape an 
unhappy re latlonshlp; 

(13) interpersonal facilitation — to improve one's social 
life; and 

(14) education supplementat ion — to help one earn a de- 
gree, or certificate; to acquire knowledge that 
will help one with other educational courses 

Second-order and third-order factoring produced a "boiling 
down" of these 14 orientations to a 4-item typology not sub- 
stantially different from Houle's original typology. 
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Second-order factors were: (1) interpersonal improve- 
ment/escape, (2) inner versus other-directed advancement , 
(3) social sharing, (4) artifact (conformity), (5) self- 
centeredness vs altruism, (6) professional future oriented- 
ness, and (7) cognitive interest. Third-order factors were: 
(1) other-directed advancement (job-i*elated factors), (2) 
learning for a future activity (learning-oriented factors), 
(3) self vs other-centeredness, and (4) social contact 
(social factors). 

Burgess (1971) pointed out at least four approaches that 
have been utilized in attempting to determine why adults con- 
tinue their education: (1) to analyze the kinds of activi- 
ties in which the adult was participating and to infer rea- 
sons for that participation (Woodward, 1959; Johnstone and 
Rivera, 1965; McGee, 1965); (2) to ask the student to state 
in his own words why he participated in a given course (Hoy, 
1933; Williams and Heath, 1936; Deane, 1949); (3) to ask the 
student to check from a list of reasons why he participated 
in a given activity (Nicholson, 1955; Wanderer, 1961; Hall, 
1965) ; and (4) to concentrate on the individual's orienta- 
tion toward education by using Houle»s basic typology (Houle, 
1961; Sheffield, 1964). 

The literature indicated that reasons given for adult 
participation in continuing education can be clustered into 
a limited number of groups. Previous studies, however, uti- 
lized limited and fiomogeneous samples for the most part. 
Further, no two studies arrived at the same clusters, though 
similarities were common. 

In his study of reasons adults participate in group edu- 
cational activities. Burgess (1971, p. 10) hypothesized that 
the reasons can be clustered into eight groups: 

(1) the desire to know for the sake of knowing; 

(2) the desire to gain knowledge in order to achieve 
a personal goal; 

(3) the desire to gain knowledge in order to achieve a 
social goal; 

(4) the desire to take part in a social activity; 

(5) the desire to escape some other activity or situa- 
tion; 

(6) the desire to comply with general social pressures 
exerted by acquaintances, friends, relatives, or 
society as a whole; 

(7) the desire to comply with formal requirements; and 

(8) the desirfe to study alone or Just to be alone. 

His research instrument , Reasons for Educational Participa- 
tion, contained 70 possible reasons for participation to which 
1,046 adults taking 54 different courses responded. The 
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participants were, for the most part, St. Louis urbanites who 
were predominately white-collar workers. Sex was evenly di- 
vided, educational level was higher than the national adult 
average, age was younger than the average of the total popu- 
lation, and most were married. Through factor analysis. 
Burgess found that 55 of his 70 reasons factored into 7 cate- 
gories. The desire to comply with social pressures and the 
desire to be alone did not emerge. The desire to reach a 
religious goal did emerge, but accounted for only 3,4% of 
the variance, 

Morstain and Smart (1974), utilizing^Boshier's Kduca- 
tion Par';icipation Scale, attempted ti> ^'replicate Boshier's 
study in administering the scale to 648 adults enrolled in 
part-time course work at Glasisboro (New Jersey) State College 
in 1972. The respondents ranked each of the 48 items from 
1 (very little influence) to 9 (very much influence). The 
respondents were classified by sex and three age groups — - 
20 or less, 21 to 40, and 41 and over. The "cluster" of rea- 
sons that emerged included the following components (Mor- 
stain and Smart, 1974, p. 90): 

(1) social relationships — the desire to develop or im- 
prove one 's social relationships; 

(2) external expect at ions — the desire to puraue study 
due to conditions related to instructions, sugges- 
tions, or requirements from individuals or agencies; 

(3) social welfare — to contribute to society; 

(4) professional advancement' — the desire to advance 
within one's profession; 

(5) escape/st imu lat ion — the desire for stimulation or 
the desire to escape from a dull or boring environ- 
ment ; and 

(6) cognitive interest — the desire to learn things of 
interest . 

Thus, the structures of Boshier and Morstain and Smart wtre 
substantially similar. Morstain and Smart (1974, pp, 95-96) 
concluded; 

The results of this study indicated that the importance 
of certain clusters of reasons for participation showed 
noticeable variation across different age- sex groupings 
of adult learners. Younger adults scored relatively 
higher on the social relationships scale; men were some- 
what more motivated by external expectation reasons; and 
women scored relatively higher than did men on the cogni- 
tive 'interest scale. With respect to social welfare 
reasons, men had relatively similar scores at each age 
level, while scores for women tended to decline with 
increasing age. 
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Morstain and Smart remarked that their study might be limited 
by virtue of the possibility that as institutions differ, so 
do student characteristics and value orientations. ThuSj s 
study at one institution would not necessarily apply in a 
heterogeneous application, as in the present study where stu- 
dents were from a variety of backgrounds and classes and 
represented IF different educational institutions. 

The factor analysis results of the foregoing studies of 
reasons for continuing education are summarized in Figure 1. 

Socialization and Acquisition of Values 

Van Zeyl (1974) suggested that values are inculcated as 
a result of cultural and, more particularly, subcultural in- 
fluences—family, school, peer groups, work groups, etc. 
Williams (1970, P. 439) wrote in his sociological interpre- 
tation of American society: 

Looking at institutions from the outside . . . we see 
thea as sets of norms by which people are able to know 
what is expected and required. In addition . , . in- 
stitutions represent internalized values that are felt 
as being binding for the personality—conscience, life 
goals preferred subjective states of various kinds. 
We come to accept as valuable and right, for us, ^ome 
of the standards of conduct and goals of effort that are 
held by our parents, our peers, or others with whom we 
identify or wish to emulate. 

Jacob (1957, p. xiii) defined values, or value patterns, 

as: 

preferences criteria or choices of personal or 
^oap conduct. A value in this sense is a standard for 
decision-making, held by an individual student, and 
normally to be identified when it is articulated an^ 
expressed verbal statement or overt conduct. . . . Such 
an approach to the study of values implies examination 
both of the actual behavioral choices of students and 
of the structure of beliefs to which such choices are 
re lated . 

Hence choices may be a function of the socialization 
process itself. One chooses what he is "expected- to choose. 
Program area selection may be the result of the unconscious 
forces of socialization, for instance. 
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Boshier (1971) 
Social Welfare 
Social contact 
Other-directed professional 

advancement 
Intellectual recreation 
Inner-directed professional 

advancement 
Social conformity 
Educational preparedness 
Cognitive interest 
Educational compensation 
Social sharing 
Television abhorrence 
"Social" improvement & 

escape 

Interpersonal facilitation 
Education supplementation 



Second-Order Ft 
Interpersonal imi 

escape 
Social sharing 
Ar t if a ct ( conf orn 
Self -cent erednesE 

altruism 
Professional futu 

orientedness 
Cognitive interes 



Houle (196 
Goal-oriente 
Activity-ori 
Learning-ori 



Sheffield (1964) 
Desire-activity (social contact) 

oriented 
Learning oriented 
Personal goal oriented 
Societal goal oriented 
Need-activity (to be doing) 

oriented 



Figure 1. Summary of factor analyses oi 
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Infltience of Life Style on Values 

' An individual's life style is a configuration or pattern 
of living that includes his own approach to the units of ex- 
perience. Generally speaking, one's life style is determined 
by such factors as origin of birth, race, socioeconomic char- 
acteristics, religion, and nationality. In other words, the 
environment interacting with the individual through the so- 
cialization process is the determining factor of life style. 
A person's life style is inf luenced, by his participation in 
certain groups, by his relationship with significant others. 
Life style is a pattern of living that emerges from a social 
context which includes behavior as well as the material world, 

Goffman (1968, p. 22) suggested that "persons in the 
same social position tend to possess a similar pattern of be- 
havior." Lasswell et, (1965, p. 502) put the matter in 
more direct terms; i.e.: 

Social class refers not to associations but to culture 
as revealed by a person's speech patterns; his ways oi 
thinking; his manners; his taste in clothes; furni- 
ture, art, and music; and the way he rears his children. 
While people do not need to be in interaction to con- 
stitute a social class according to this definition, 
they are still real, whole people whose social class is 
judged as an integral category by those with whom they 
are in interaction. 

Hence, among other thing?-, relationships and the possession 
of material goods result in characteristic behavior among 
those whose relationships and material goods are similar. 
This theory implies that as individuals behave in accordance 
with their life styles, they possess values and needs that 
are different from perso.is with other life styles, thus ac- 
counting for different behavior and choices in life. 

Max Weber's conceptions of class, status, and power de- 
fined class as a number of people sharing in common, typical 
life-chances, power as the ability to secure one's ends, and^ 
status as a social position which receives varying degrees of 
honor (Tumin, 1967). In his writing on Weber, Tumin (1967, 
p. 12) explained: 

The term life-styles refers to the distinctive character 
of status groups, in which membership is based upon com- 
parable degrees of honor, in contrast to life-chances — 
the distinctive characteristics of economic classes, in 
which membership is based upon an individual's role in 
production. One can approach the study of life-styles 
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from two different directions, either by asking what are 
th^e life-styles of those who share common socioeconomic 
positions, or, what are the socioeconomic attributes of 
those who share common styles of life. 

Goffman (1968) contended that characteristic class sym- 
bols are perpetuated in each strata of society; hence, one 
possesses a "sense of belonging" to one's "class." Goffman 
(1968, pp. 28-29) continued: 

The manner prescribed by the members of a class tends 
to be an expression in miniature of their style of life, 
or their self -concept ion , and of the psychological needs 
generated by their daily activity. In other words, so- 
cial style carries deep expressive significance. The 
style and manners of a class are, therefore, psycholog- 
ically ill-suited to those whose life experiences took 
place in another class. Persons in the same social posi- 
tion behave in many ways that are common to all the occu- 
pants of the position as well as particular to them. 

Van Zeyl (1974, p. 4) pointed to Reissmann's earlier 
argument for the class subculture: 

The theoretical basis for the formulation of a class 
subculture is that the values, life styles, goals, and 
behavior of the several classes are distinct and differ- 
ent. Even further, the assumption is made that the cul- 
tural expressipns within any one class are sufficiently 
cohesive and consistent to distinguish them from those 
of any other class. The class subculture, then, is a 
cultural unity and there arises the distinct reality of 
a middle-class culture, an upper-class culture— or as 
many other variations as can be found and identified. 
. . . This new concept of class represents more than 
just an adjustment of old notions to fit changed condi- 
tions. To refer to classes as separate subcultures is 
to transform the very concept of class itself. 

With such a theoretical stance, one is freed from the "neces- 
sity" of establishing cutting points for the delimitation of 
specif ic class groupings . Rather, subcult ural variat ions are 
noted which are broadly defined and which free the social 
scientist from out-moded models of stratification. One's age, 
sex , race , lev.l of education, occupat ion , and income are com- 
ponents which, in interaction, may determine one's life style. 
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Life Style as a Function of Socioeconomic Status 

Van Zeyl (1974, p. 6) quoted Talcott Parson's definition 
of- social stratification as ''the ranking of units in a social 
system in accordance with the standards of a common values 
system," and concluded that "under such a system the differ- 
ent ial ' ranking of 'subunits' . . . occurs as the result of 
differential embodiment of the basic values of the society." 
Thus if values are a function of life style and life style 
is a' function of socioeconomic status, then values are a func-. 
tion of socioeconomic status. At least the literature cited 
would lead one to that conclusion. 

Further, educational choices would seem to be a function 
of socioeconcMnic status. Brookover and Gottlieb (1964, p. 10) 
assessed the educational implications of the Lynd concepts of 
class structure in the United States as follows: 

Two major conclusions may be drawn from the study of 
Middletown. The first is that lower-class parents, even 
though they recognize the value of schooling, are less 
likely than middle-class parents to instill in their 
children a desire for a formal education. The second 
is that lower-class children are penalized within the 
school system, since they do not possess the symbols, 
attitudes, and behavior characteristics valued by the 
dominant class group. 

Hyman (1953) suggeste that upper classes value the per- 
sonal aspects of work— cong^jaiality , interest, and qualifica- 
tions—more highly than the lower classes, who put greater^ 
emphasis upon direct economic considerations such as security, 
wages and steady employment. Rokeach (1973, p. 62) observed 
that the value differences between the very rich and the very 
poor ''almost suggest they come from different cultures." . ^ 
Rokeach concluded that values vary as income varies, becoming 
more pronounced as the two extremes of affluence and poverty 
are compared, and that values vary with amount of education. 
He wrote (Rokeach, 1973, p. 63): 

Whichever measure of socioeconomic status is employed, 
income or education, pervasive value differences are 
found between those of lower and higher status. But 
between the two, education is a somewhat better indi- 
cator than income of social status, a finding that sup- 
ports a good deal of sociological research. There is 
a somewhat larger value gap between the educated and the 
less educated than between the rich and the poor, but 
either way the value gap is great. 
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August Holllngshead (1949) concluded from his study of 
lElmtown^s youth that students within the social structure 
generally reflected the attitudes, values, and behavior pat- 
terns characteristic of their parents. More recently, 
Deutsch (1964) suggested that most "mlddle-claiss" children 
have imprinted upon their minds at a very early age the Im- 
portance of school ; and, generally speaking, "lower-class" 
children do not come with positive attitudes concerning the 
values of school, 

Mortimer found that distinctive attributes of fathers* 
occupations are related to values that are transmitted to 
sons and reflected In their vocational choices. These attri- 
butes are: (1) the extent of work autonomy, (2) the character- 
istic rewards of the occupation, and (3) the functional foci 
or predominant functions of work activities. Mortimer (1974, 
pp. 1295-1296) concluded from his study of patterns of Inter- 
generatlonal occupational movements that: 

Examination of the distributions of students' work 
preferences by their fathers' occupations further re- 
vealed a strong tendency toward occupational Inheritance, 
When sons did not choose their fathers' work, there was 
some Indication that they still sought the occupational 
experiences and rewards obtained by their fathers. 



The distinctive characteristics of the father's work. 
In addition to Its social-status level. Influence the 
son's career decision. From these data. It may be In- 
ferred that value preferences associated with salient 
features of the father's work experience are transmitted 
to sons. Parallels between the father's occupation and 
the son's senior vocational preferences suggest that the 
effects of this socialization experience in the family 
do not disappear during the four years in college. To 
the contrary, a pattern of increasing Influence is ap- 
parent. 

However, Mortimer (1974, p. 1295) conceded that his findings 
"are probably most significant in influencing the career de- 
cisions of men at the higher levels of the stratification 
structure." 



Values as a Function of Socioeconomic Status 

As with life style, measures of socioeconomic status are 
Important considerations in the understanding of values. 

The relationship between social stratification and values 
is Inherent in Blesanz and Blesanz' (1973, p. 258) definition 
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of stratification as "an institutionalized system of social 
inequality in a community or societ^-that ranks families in 
categories or strata according to their share of scarce and^ 
desirable values such as wealth, prestige, and power." (One 
may note in this definition the implication of the suhculture 
approach referred to earlier.) Williams (19^0) defined 
stratification as evaluative social ranking along a scale of 
superiority-equality-inferiority according to some commonly 
accepted basis of value-ranking, while Tumin (1967 p 12) 
identified social stratification as "the arrangement of any 
social group or society into a heirarchy of positions that 
are unequal with regard to power, property, social evalua- 
tion, and/or psychic gratification." 

Thus since social stratification is defined as struc- 
tured inequality, one might assume, that the acquisition of 
values through socioeconomic status (the possession of cer- 
tain socioeconomic characteristics) may actually serve to 
perpetuate inequality. 



Values and Behavior 



In his study of academic achievement and the structure 
of competition, Coleman (1959) suggested three important^ 
propositions: (1) that adolescents do ^^t always reflect 
the values and attitudes of their Parents ; (2) that social 
class alone will not indicate the types of att itudinal orien- 
tations held by individuals; and (3) that educat ional insti- 
tutions differ in social climates, and those differences 
alter the impact of social class on values, attitudes, and 
behavior As can he readily seen, the literature is varied 
in its treatment of social stratification, in general and 
its interpretation of the implications of stratification with 
regard to education, in particular. 

One should not be unmindful, however, of the possihility 
that value orientations at a given point in time may be in- 
consistent with preconceived notions about class distinctions. 
As (5etzels (1972, p. 505) suggested: 

Growing up successfully involves the selection and acqui- 
sition of a satisfactory set of values from among avail- 
able alternatives. The central prohlem for those grow- 
ing up at this time is the rapid transformation our 
values have been undergoing— a circumstance which denies 
them an explicit and stahle set of values from which to 
choose and with which to identify. 
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Getzels identified the dominant secalar values of two genera- 
tions ago as: the work-success ethic, future-time orienta- 

,:t ion , independence or the separate self, and Puritan morality. 
He pointed out that while the sacred values of democracy, 
equality, human perf ect ability , and freedom have remained 
relatively stable and constant in this nation, transitional 

.values have undergone and continue to undergo crucial altera- 
tions. For instance, in the 1950s transitional values were 
transformed (1) from the work-success ethic to the ethic of 
sociability, (2) from future-time orientation to present-time 
orientation, (3) from personal independence to group confor- 
mity, and (4) from Puritan morality to moral relativism. Now, 
in the 1970s, Getzels (1972, pp. 513-514) suggested that val- 
ues have again undergone a transformation, i.e. : 

(1) The traditional work-success ethic, which shifted 
to the ethic of sociability, is being transformed into 
an ethic of socia?. responsibility; . . . (2) the tra- 
ditional future-time orientation ethic, which shifted 
to the present-time orientation ethic, is being trans- 
formed into an ethic of relevance; . . . (3) the tra- 
ditional value of independence, defined as the separate 
self, which shifted to conformity as a value, is being 
redefined as meaningful independence and transformed 
into personal authenticity as a value; .. .and fin- 
ally (4) the traditional value of Puritain morality, 
which shifted to moral relativism as a value. Is being 
transformed into idealism and moral commitment as a 
value. 

Yet, Van Zeyl (1974, p. 10) may have been right when he 
suggested that "the structural and cultural heterogeneity of 
modern society renders a dominant value order highly Implau- 
sible." 

Toby (1957) posited that one reason why lower-class 
students generally receive less education in comparison with 
middle-class students is because school system personnel, who 
possess middle-class values thesaelves, penalize those stu- 
dents who do not exhibit such middle-class values as cleanli- 
ness, punctuality, neatness, and so on. Because their value 
orientations are rejected, lower-class students feel rejected 
as persons. They may then be channeled into lower-status 
programs, if they persist at all, which result ultimately in 
lower-status occupations; all because of their "deficiencies" 
and almost irrespective of their academic ability. 

Concerning this "cooling out" and "tracking" system in 
education, Hollingshead (1949, p. 369) wrote about school 
dropouts in his study: 
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The withdrawees' job skills are limited to what they 
have learned from contact with parents, relatives, 
friends and through observations and personal experi- 
ence largely within the community; no withdrawee has 
any technical training for any type of job; further- 
more, few have plans to acquire it in the future . 
The boys have some acquaintance with working on farms, 
washing cars, loading and unloading grain, repairing 
cars driving trucks, doing janitor work, clerking in 
stores, and odd jobs, but their lack of training, job 
skills and experience combined with their youth and 
family' backgrounds severely limit their job opportuni- 
ties. 

Toby concluded that parents' of middle-class children^are 
probably better educated than those of lower-class st'^^ents, 
and therefore are more capable of helping and understanding 
when problems in school arise. Furthermore (Toby, 1957, p. 
266): 

TMiddle-class parents] . . . are more eager to make 
rtheir child's] . school work seem meaningful to 

him by indicating, 'implicitly or explicitly the occu- 
pational applications of long division or history; the 
verbal skills which he acquires as part of ^^ild train- 
ing . prepare him for the type of training that goes 
on in school and give him an initial (and cumulative) 
advantage over the lower-class child in the classroom 
situation; and the coordinated pressure of parents, 
friends, and neighbors reinforce his motivation for 
scholastic success and increase the probability of 
good school adjustment. 

If CC/ri curriculum program areas could be arranged in a 
hierarchical fashion from college-transfer to vocational educa- 
tion one might assume that those students who possess less in 
termk of the measures of socioeconomic status would select 
ioc^ional education. However, if there is a dominant value 
order which transcends measures of socioeconomic status one 
would expect a heterogeneous grouping of students in all pro 
gram areas . 

Influence of Needs on Values 

Boggs (1974) defined values as judgments of worth re- 
lated to the satisfaction of needs, within the context of a 
social Situation. In his study of behaving-valuing Patterns 
of lower-class people, Boggs proposed that Rodman s (l^bJ) 
concept of "value stretch" may be operative among lower-class - 
persons who are expected to espouse the dominant values of 
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society but whose resistance to the situation allows them to 
accept lesser values, Boggs (1974, p. 309) wrote that "the 
purposes of adult basic education . . . are usually phrased 
in terms of personal development and of adjustment of mar- 
ginal individuals to the configurations of the dominant way 
of life." That is to say, educational programs for the poor 
usually function to allow them to enter society's mainstream, 
■rather than allowing them the freedom and creativity to trans- 
form their own world. 

One may then ask: To what extent is the CC/TI reaching 
the poor (or, to what extent are the poor resisting programs 
in the.CC/ri)? If the poor are resisting existing programs, 
for whatever reason, then a possible ameliorative alterna- 
tive would be the 'Value stretch." 

Friedenberg was an outspoken critic of the public school 
system which appears to replicate middle-class standards in 
the face of lower-class students. Friedenberg (1964, p. 24) 
contended that: 

To reach the dropouts and give them a reason for staying, 
the school woald have to start by accepting their raison 
d'etre . It would have to take lower-class life seriously 
as a condition and a pattern of experience, not just as 
a contemptible and humilating set of circumstances that 
every decent boy or girl is anxious to escape from. It 
would have to accept their language, their dress, and 
their values as a point of departure for disciplined ex- 
ploration, to be understood not as a trick for luring 
them into the middle class but as a way of helping them 
to explore the meaning of their own lives. 

In examining the influence of needs on values, it seemed 
appropriate to attend to Abraham Mas low's needs hierarchy and 
its relationship to values. In comparing the results of his 
studies with those of Mas low, Rokeach (1973, p. 327) wrote: 

Many of our findings are consistent with Maslow's hier- 
archical theory of human motivation. ... If we assume 
that lower-order safety and security needs are reflected 
in a higher regard for values concerning material com- 
fort, conventional forms of religion, and conformity, 
then our findings suggest that such lower-order needs 
are more important to the poor and the uneducated. In 
contrast, the affluent and educated typically regard 
values reflecting safety and security needs as rela- 
tively unimportant, not so much because they are not 
valued, but because they are taken for granted. Taking 
such values for granted frees the affluent and educated 
to place greater emphasis on higher-order values , for 
instance, on love, competence, and self-actualization. 
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If one accepts Maslow's (1954) propositions that man is 
a wanting animal, he always wants and he always wants more, 
a satisfied need is not a motivator of behavior—only unsat- 
isfied ones, and man's needs are arranged in a series of lev- 
els — a hierarchy of importance; and if one accepts llaalow's 
hierarchy formulation, then one might suppose that lower- 
class students are generally seeking gratification at the 
first and second levels of the hierarchy (survival and se- 
curity) , while middle-class and upper-class students are op- 
erating at higher levels, such as self-actualization or 
curiosity. This relationship between needs mi6 values can 
then serve as a means of analysis in program formulatioa in 
education, using the criteria of socioeconomic characteris- 
tics to determine needs. A further assumption is made that 
because a student falls within certain limits bii scales as- 
cribed to income, occupation, education, etc., h<& surely must 
have needs that are "characteristic" of that relative posi- 
tion. However, the possibility exists that Maslow's propo- 
sitions, while useful in a generic sense, compose an ideo- 
logical myth, an ideology that "justifies" the differences in 
the condition of men, thus serving to perpetuate inequality. 

On the one hand, a student should choose those programs 
that will meet his needs; therefore, a counselor determines 
what the student's needs are through an analysis of certain 
socioeconomic characteristics and certain norm-referenced 
tests and directs the student to the appropriate program. 
Thus, from conflict perspective, program selection could be 
viewed as a continuation of the student's same relative class 
position in the social strata. The rationale for such action 
would be: as socioeconomic status is related to values, and 
as values are standards by which a person makes choices, then 
the student chooses (or is forced to choose) that program 
area which "meets his needs." His needs are obvious because 
he comes from a particular class. 

On the other hand, and from a functional perspective, 
program selection could be explained as a student choosing 
that program which, in his judgment, best meets his needs, 
choice again conveying values. But in this case his free 
choice would allow him flexibility and opportunity for mobil- 
ity commensurate with his interests and abilities. His val- 
ues may still be class-based, but the institution is not a 
party to the perpetuation of class through "tracking." 



Research Hypotheses 

On the basis of the foregoing conceptual framework and 
review of the related literature, the following hypotheses 
were structured to guide this study. 
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Hypothesis I was designed to determine whether or not 
curriculum students possessed more substantive differences 
in their value orientations toward education than did exten- 
sion students. Value orientation toward education in this 
study was defined earlier as reasons students gave for con- 
tinuing their education. Eleven choices were used: to be 
able to contribute more to society, to be able to earn more 
money, to become more cultured, to gain a general education, 
to get a better job, to improve my reading and study skills, 
to improve my social life, to learn more things of interest, 
to meet interesting people, parents (or spouse) want me to go, 
and there was nothing better to do. Are curriculum students 
more soci&lly/culturally and learnin^^oriented than exten- 
sion students? Are extension students more goal-oriented 
than curriculum students? 

Hypothesis I: There is a significant difi^erence between 
curriculum students and extension students with regard 
to their value orientations toward education. 

Hypothesis II was designed to determine whether or not 
students in the various curriculum (credit) program areas 
(college-transfer, special credit, general education, tech- 
nical, and vocational) possessed substantive differences in 
their value orientations toward education. For example, do 
the college-transfer students possess a Vocational-Monetary 
Orientation where technical students do not? 

' Hypothesis II: There are significant differences among 
curriclum students in their value orientations toward 
education and program area selection. 

Hypothesis III tested the same proposition as hypothe- 
sis II among extension students. 

Hypothesis III: There are significant differences among 
extension students in their value orientations toward 
education and program area selection. 

Hypothesis IV was designed to look at the value orienta- 
tions toward education of students in the various program 
areas. Do the value orientations toward education of college- 
transfer students differ from those of occupational extension 
students, for instance? In other words, is there some degree 
of hierarchical arrangement inherent in the program area as 
manifested in substantive student value differences? 

Hypothesis IV: There are significant differences in 
the value orientations toward education of students 
enrolled in different program areas. 
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Hypothesis V tested the proposition that there are dif- 
ferences in value orientations toward education among curric-^ 
ulum students with regard to such general characteristics as 
age, sex, and race and socioeconomic characteristics of pri- 
mary income , occupat ion of head-of -household, and student's 
educational level. Are older curriculum students more goal- 
oriented . than other age groupings? Are white curriculum stu- 
dents more socially/culturally oriented than their black 
counterparts? Are curriculum students who are characterized 
by low primary income levels, low occupational status cate- 
gories, and low educational levels more goal-oriented than 
students from higher primary income levels, higher occupa- 
tional status categories, and higher educational levels? 

Hypothesis V: There are significant differences in the 
value orientations toward education of curriculum stu- 
dents with regard to (a) age, (b) sex and race, and 
socioeconomic characteristics as measured by (c) pri- 
may income, (d) occupation of head-of-household, and 
(e) level of education. 

Hypothesis VI tested the same proposition as hypothesis 
V with extension students. 

Hypothesis VI: There are significant differences in the 
value orientations toward education of extension stu- 
dents with regard to (a) age, (b) sex and race, and 
socioeconomic characteristics as measured by (c) pri- 
mary income, (d) occupation of head-of-household, and 
(e) level of education. 

Hypothesis VII was designed to compare the institutional 
characteristics that most influenced curriculum students in 
selecting the institution attended with those that most influ- 
enced extension students in their selection. For instance, 
did curriculum students choose to attend the inst itut ion f or 
its student-cenceredness and quality of instruction, while 
extension students selected it because of its low cost and 
proximity to home? 

Hypothesis VII: There are significant differences be- 
tween curriculum students and extension students with - 
regard to the institutional characteristics that most 
influenced them to attend that institution. 

Hypothesis VIII compared the reasons students gave for 
selecting the institution attended and the program area in 
which they were enrolled. For example, did general education 
students value more the curriculum offerings of the institu- 
tion attended than did academic extension students? 
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Hypothesis VIII: There are significant differences^be- 
tween students enrolled in different Program areas with 
regard to the institutional characteristics that most 
influenced them to attend that -institut ion. 

Hypothesis IX was designed to compare curriculum students, 
by orog?am area, with regard to the institutional characteris- 
tics ? hat most influenced them to attend a particular institu- 
tion For example, did COL-TR students choose the institution 
because of its location? Did VOC students choose the institu- 
tion because financial assistance was available? 

Hypothesis IX: There are significant differences among 
curriculum students, by program area. regard_to the 

institutional characteristics that most influenced them 
to attend that institution. 

Hypothesis X tested the same proposition as hypothesis 
IX for extension students. 

Hypothesis X: There are significant differences among 
extension students, by program area, with regard to the 
Institutional characteristics that most influenced them 
to attend that institution. 

HvDOtheses XI and XII compared the reasons given for se- 
lect in g^SelnltUut ion by curriculum students, then extension 
students, with the factors of age, sex and race and socio- 
economic characteristics. Are there differences in the rea- 
sons given among young students? female students? black 
students? low-income students? less-educated students? 

Hypothesis XI: Among curriculum students there are sig- 
nificant differences between institutional 'Characteris- 
tics that most influenced them In selecting that institu 
tion With regard to (a) age, (b) sex fj^d race and socia- 
economic characteristics as measured by(c) Primary in- 
come, (d) occupation of head-of -household, and (e) level 
of education. 

Hypothesis XII: Among extension students there are sig- 
nificant differences between institutional characteris- 
tics that most influenced them in selecting that institu- 
tion With regard to (a) age. (b) sex and^race. and socio- 
economic characteristics as measured by (c) primary in- 
come, (d) occupation of head-of-household , and (e) level 
of education. 
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METHODOLOGY 

This chapter presents the procedures used in measuring 
the variables and in analyzing the data. Procedures pertain- 
ing to the population and sampling design, instrumentation, 
and data collection are the same as described in Appendix A 
of this volume. 

Measurement of Variables 

As discussed in the preceding chapter, the literature 
indicated that where mutliple reasons are utilized, as in 
this study factor analysis reduces the number of reasons to 
a half-dozen or so "clusters'* (Sheffield, 1964; Boshier, 1971; 
Burgess, 1971; Morstain and Smart, 1974), 

Burgess* hypothesis that multiple reasons will cluster 
into eight categories through factor analysis was ^P^el^ for 
the most part (see Figure 1). However, attention is called 
to a research project conducted by Ameele and Jones in which 
student reasons for cont inuing education at a private two- 
vear college for females In Pennsylvania were compared ^^^"^ 
those of freshmen at the State University of New York at Buf- 
falo (Blai 1973). In the study reasons were rank-ordered, 
1 through 11, from the following 11 reasons for continuing^ 
education: (1) to learn more things of interest (2) to get 
a better Job, (3) to be able to earn more money, (4) to meet 
interesting people, .5) to become more cultured, <«) to gain 
a general education, (7) parents wanted me to go, (8)J:o im- 
prove my social life, (9) to improve my reading and study 
skills (10) to be able to contribute more to society, and 
(11) there was nothing better to do. This same list of rea- 
sons was utilized in the measurement of value orientations 
toward education in this research project. 

Returning to the use of factor analysis to reduce num- 
bers of reasons given in assessing value orientations toward 
education to a half-dozen or so "clusters ,** Kerlinger (1964, 
p. 650) defined factor analysis as 

. ^ ^ a method for extracting common factor variances 
Trom'sets of measures. Factor analysis serves the cause 
of scientific parsimony. Generally speaking, if two 
tests measure the same thing, the scores obtained from 
them can be added together. If . . . the two tests do 
not measure the same thing, their scores cannot be 
added together. Factor analysis tells us, in effect, 
what tests or measures can be added and studied together 
rather than separately. It thus limits the variables 
with which the scientist must cope. 
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The assumption was made in this study that should the 
Araeele-Jones reasons be subjected to a second-order factor- 
ing, the results would produce an additional ''boiling down" 
approximating Houle's (1961) original typology ; i ,e, , Goal- 
Oriented, Activity-Oriented, and Learning-Oriented students. 
The nature of the Ameele-Jones reasons was such that the 
titles of Houle's categories needed specificity; i,e,, Goal- 
Oriented » Vocational-Monetary Orientation; Activity-Oriented 
« Social-Cultural Orientation; Learning-Oriented » Improvement- 
Learning Orientation, 

In reviewing Houle's descriptions of the foregoing cate- 
gories, these modifications did his typology no injustice. 
Rather, they seemed to possess a greater descriptive quality. 
In addition, Houle's typology provided no umbrella for such 
reasons as "parents (or spouse) wanted me to" and "there was 
nothing better to do," In this study, such reasons were des- 
ignated External Expectations-Escape Orientation, Figure 2 
traces the relevant studies that used factor analysis in the 
study of reasons for continuing education and compares each 
with Houle's typology and the adapted typology used in this 
research. The added cat'/gory, "External Expectations- 
Escape Orientation," appeared to fill a void which the Houle 
typology did not fill, 

•n summary, the Ameele-Jones reasons for continuing edu- 
cation were chosen to represent NCCCS students' value orien- 
tations toward education because (1) they appeared to be com- 
prehensive enough to encompass the vast majority of reasons 
which factored in other studies cited and (2) the Araeele- 
Jones research most closely portrayed the interaction of post- 
secondary education with adult education in that the research 
involved two-year college students. 

Since the sample utilized in this study was quite large 
(over 10,000 usable responses), it was felt that there was 
some justification for submitting the Ameele-Jones categories 
to a second-order factoring. Should the results provide four 
categories with loadings that approximated the typology adapted 
in this study, the categories could be used in making better 
conceptual interpretations of the data. For as Burgess (1?71, 
p, 17) noted: 

A factor of reasons can be said to indicate a deeper 
and more meaningful interest or felt need which moves 
adults to seek out and pursue learning activities than 
a single reason given by an adult for educational par- 
t icipat ion. 
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Values are standards of decision-makinp which influence 
or determine important evaluations or choices — evaluations 
(choices) regarding people, programs, situations, or ideas. 
While attitudes are greater in number than values, are less 
central and pervasive than values, are more bound to specific 
situations, and are less resistant to change than values, 
Robinson and Shaver (1973, pp. 494-495) pointed out that: 

Values influence Judgments and actions beyond an im- 
mediate or specific situation or goal ty providing 
an abstract frame of reference for perceiving and 
organizing experience and for choosing among courses 
of action. 

Therefore, attitudes that closely resemble each other — i.e., 
that relate to a specific area, ideal situation, or person — 
are reflections of a more abstract value (s). A choice or 
choices reveals an attitude (s) from which values may be in- 
ferred. A choice, then, is an operationalization of a given 
value orientation. 

The act of participation was the beginning point for this 
study of adult student value orientations toward continuing 
education. Rank-ordered reasons for participation and for 
selection of a particular institution permitted the grouping 
of those reasons into clusters that were consistent with the 
conceptualization of values and with clusters utilized in 
previous research. 

Two of the reasons for continuing education by adults 
fell within the Vocational-Monetary Orientat ion— to be able 
to earn more money and to get a better job. This cluster 
was similar to Houle's Goal-Oriented. Three reasons were 
labeled as an Improvement -Learning Orientation — to gain a 
general education, to improve my reading and study skills, 
and to learn more things of interest. These reasons related 
to Houle*s Learning-Oriented. Four of the reasons for 
cont inuing education by adults fell within the Societal- 
Cultural Orientation — to be able to contribute more to so- 
ciety, to become more cultured, to improve my social life, 
and to meet interesting people. This cluster approximated 
Houle's Activity-Oriented cited earlier. 

Katz and Allport (1931) perceived that the expectations 
of others were pervasive in the decision-making of some adult 
students, particularly college freshmen who are still influ- 
enced by their parents in the major decisions of life. 
Other studies, previously cited, included the matter of es- 
cape as a viable reason for participation. Hence, the last 
two reasons — parents (or spouse) wanted me to and there was 
nothing better to do — clustered as an Expectations -Esc ape 
Orientat ion . 
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Inherent in this stady was the recognition that one of 
th© most difficult a id perplexing areas of research is that 
which is noncopnitive — particularly that which attempts to 
deal with attitudes and values. Jencks et^ al. (1972, p. 12) 
in their recent popular volume, Inequality . admitted that: 

We have not looked J.n any detail at habits, values, or 
attitudes, i.e,^ what we call the "noncognit ive" ef- 
fects of schocling. . . . While cognit ive csts have 
many obvious defects, most measures of attitudes, val- 
ues, and character structure are even worse. • 

Van Zeyl (1974, p. 5) put the issues of values and class 
thusly: 

Value differences between classes are made to carry the 
weight of causal imputat ion. Nevertheless, . . . there 
is a certain circularity in the majority of descriptions 
of cultural differences between classes . Values are in- 
ferred from behavior and then used to explain that same 
behavior, although the degree of subjective interre lated- 
ness between the two has not been demonstrated. Whether 
or not a subjective value orientation accounts for the 
behavior in question cannot be verified directly. But 
such a mode of explanation does provide the social re- 
searcher with protect ion from possible contradiction, 
and absolves him of the necessity of looking for other 
causes . 

In this study, value differences, if they existed, were 
not used to "carry the weight of causal imputation," to use 
Van Zeyl's words. Rather, they were used in a descriptive 
sense. Each of the study respondents was asked to rank-order, 
from 11 choices, 5 reasons for continuing his education. The 
11 choices and their corresponding code, which is used throu^- 
out the remainder of this presentation, are: 

SOC To be able to contribute more to society. 

MON To be able to earn ^mo re money. 

CUL To become more cultured. 

£D To gain a general education. 

JOB To get a better job. 

RED To improve my reading and study skills^ 

LIF To improve my social life. 

INT To learn more things of interest. 

PEO To meet interesting people. 

PAR Parents (spouse) wanted me to go. 

NOT There was nothing better to do. 
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Keasons for the choice of a particular institation are 
generally thought of as descriptive and characteristic of the 
modern public CC/TI, i.e., nearness to home, inexpensive, pro- 
gram comprehensiveness, open-door admissions policy, avail- 
ability of financial aid and job placement services, quality 
educational programs, and a philosophy of student-centeredness 
These reasons for choice are consistent with those listed 
earlier and with writers in the field of community college 
education (Johnson, 1965 ; Cosand, 1966; Medsker and Tillery, 
1971; Cross, 1972), In addition, a special report by the 
North Carolina Board of Education (Planning, 1968, pp. 51-52) 
carried the following provisions concerning CC/TI education 
in North Carolina: 

Institutions . . . provide, the opportunity for any 
student, regardless of his previous education, to pro- 
gress as far as his ability and motivation will carry 
him. The institutions in the community college system 
have been and should continue to be "open door," avail- 
able to any North Carolina citizen regardless of his 
ability. Once admitted, he should be placed in the 
curriculum best suited to his aptitudes, level of prep- 
aration, and motivation. 

Frequently there is great financial need. Sometimes 
the student has had such inadequate high school prepara- 
tion that further formal education appears to him to be 
an insuperable obstacle. Whatever the reason, all of 
our institutions, and particularly the institutions in 
the community college system, have a responsibility 
actively to search out, recruit, and assist where neces- 
sary, all who can benefit from the post-high school op- 
portunities that are available to them. 

Today our institut ions are accessible to 97 percent 
of the state's high school graduates. 

The respondents also were asked to rank-order from nine 
choices the five characteristics of the institution that most 
influenced their attending that institution. The nine choices 
and their corresponding code, which is used throughout the 
remainder of this presentation, are: 

PROG Educational programs or courses available. 

ASSr Financial assistance was available . 

PLiAC Job placement services. 

LDCA Location (nearness to your home). 

COST Low cost . 

ADMS Open-door admissions policy. 

INST Quality of instruction. 

STUD Student -centered instruction and activities. 

OTHE Other (to be specified). 
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The three categories of variables used in this study were 
(1) program area, (2) demographic characteristics, and (3) 
socioeconomic characteristics. 

There are 13 program areas in the NCCCS, 5 in curriculum 
(credit) programs and 8 in extension (noncredit) programs. 
Curriculum program ai^eas include: college-transfer, general 
education, special credit, technical, and vocational. Ex- 
tension program areas are: academic extension, apprentice- 
ship, fundamental education, the MDC Job Training program. 
Manpower Development and Training (MDTA) ; new and expanding 
industry, occupational extension, and recreation extension. 
The analysis was partially based on the assumption that se- 
lection of a particular program area in which to enroll im- 
plied differences in reasons for continuing education, or 
differences in those institutional characteristics deemed 
most influential. 

Demographic variables included age, sex, and race — the 
common demographic variables utilized in most research. The 
assumption was that differences in age, sex, and race might 
indicate differences in value orientations toward education, 
or differences in those institutional characteristics deemed 
most inf luent ial . 

The socioeconomic variables utilized in this study were 
the three commonly used measures of socioeconomic status; i.e., 
primary income (as determined by the income of the person who 
supplied more than half of the student's subsistence), occupa- 
tion of the he ad-of -household, and level of student's edu- 
cation. Income, occupation, and education are the primary 
indicators of socioeconomic status in research literature. 
Again, the assumption was made that as differences occurred 
in these variables, differences might be accounted for in 
value orientations toward education and in institutional char- 
acteristics deemed most influential in choosing and institu- 
tion to attend. 



Data Analysis 

The Mann-Whitney U test and the Kruskal-Wallis analysis 
of variance with ranks were used to test for statistically 
significant differences as predicted in the research hypothe- 
ses. 

Responses were weighted by number of courses or hours 
in which both full-time and part-time students were enrolled. 
If this were not done there would be a discrepancy between 
sample frequencies and actual NCCCS enrollment statistics for 
the Spring Quarter, 1974, After weighting, the frequencies 
usually fell within 1% of the actual enrollment statistics. 
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The weighted frequencies then were multiplied hy a value-- 
5, 4, 3, 2, or 1 — depending upon the assigned rank given hy 
students for a particular reason for continuing education, or 
institutional characteristics, i.e., 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5. On the 
basis of raw scores, overall ranks were attained which repre- 
sented an ordering of student value orientations toward educa- 
tion (via reasons for cont inuing educat ion) , as well as the 
most influential characteristics of NC3CCS institutions. For 
example, every weighted frequency that represented a first 
choice was multiplied hy 5, weighted frequencies that repre- 
sented second choices hy 4 , and so on. Through this process, 
raw scores on which the ranks representing student selections 
could he ordered were ohtained. 

It is recognized that a critical level of statistical 
significance is to some extent chosen arhitrarily. However, 
the writers chose to accept a rationale postulated hy Ker- 
linger (1964, p. 154): "The .05 level . . . is considered a 
reasonahly good gamhle. It is neither too high nor too low 
for most social scientific research," In addition, most of 
the studies cited in the related literature utilized the .05 
level of significance. 

In those instances where analysis was initiated to as- 
certain significant differences hetween three or more student 
categories in the rank-ordering of value orientations, the 
writers chose Kruskal-V/allis analysis of variance with ranks, 
using mean ranks. According to Siegel (1956, p. 184), this 
test is useful in determining whether the differences among 
the samples "signify genuine population differences or whether 
they represent merely chance variations such as are to he ex- 
pected among several random samples from the same population." 
The formula used for testing the hypotheses was: 



12 X 

H " Namy 2 ii^ - 3(n+i), 
j»i J 

where N = summation of Nj's (number of cases in all samples 
comhined); k « Itfumber of samples; Rj « sum of ranks in j^h 
sample (column); and nj « numher of cases in j^h sample, with 
df « k-1 and using the chi-square approximation to the sam- 
pling distrihution of H. 
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Where closer insp«ection of significant differences was 
warranted between two student categories on the rank-ordering 
of value orientation, the Mann-Whitney U test using mean ranks 
was selected over the median test due to the greater power 
of the former to support the hypothesis. Calculating U, as 
described by Siegel for samples where n^ is between 9 and 20, 
, the formula for computing U is: 



nT(n, + l) 
U - n^ng + - Ri, 

where nj « number of cases of the smaller of two independent 
groups; n2 « number of cases of the larger of two independent 
groups; and * the sum of the ranks assigned to the group 
whose sample size is n^^. The significance of U was tested 
using tables provided by Siegel (1956), 
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RESUIXS 



This chapter presents first an overview of the general 
characteristics of the participating curriculun and extension 
students who were enrolled in the NGCCS in Spring Quarter , 
1974. Those characteristics include sex and ,race\ age, prograa 
area, primary incoae, occupation of head-of-household, and 
student * 8 level of educationV Next is the rank-ordering of 
re as o ins for continuing education and institutional character- 
; istics that aost influenced students to enroll. The findings 
iron testing the hypotheses are presented in the order in which 
the hypotheses were stated, followed by a summary of the 
results. 

Respondent Characteristics 

A total of 10,074 students participated in this study. 
Table I presents the weighted percentage distribution of those 
students by general characteristics of sex and race, age, pro- 
gran area, level of education, primary income, and occupation 
of head-of -household. 



Sex and Race 

When all respondents were considered together, males out- 
dumbered females by only 10% (Table 1). A majority (75%) of 
the students were white. 



Age 

The largest age group represented in the popui&>;ion (40%) 
were 30 to 59 years of age, followed by 27% who were 20 to 25. 
Those respondents who were 19 or loss represented 24% of the 
total, and only 6% were over 59 years of age. 



Program Area 

Slightly less than half (47%) of the respondents were en- 
rolled in curriculum (credit) programs. Of those, 47% were en- 
rolled in technical programs. The next largest group (20%) were 
in the vocational programs, followed closely by 15% in college- 
transfer programs. 

The largest group represented by the extension students 
was occupational extension, with 49%. The next largest enroll- 
ments were in academic extension, recreation extension, and 
fundamental education, represented by 18%, 16%, and 14%, re- 
spectively. Only three students responded from the new and 
expanding industry program area. 
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Table 1. Weigbted percentage distribution of respondents 

enrolled in North Carolina community colleges/tech- 
nical institutes, 1974, by sex, race, age, program 
area, level of education, and occupation of head- 
of -household 



Ch aracter ist ic 



Total 
respondents^ 



Sex: 
Male 
Female 
Total 



Race: 

Nonwhite 
White 
Total 




25 
75 
100 
(9805) 



Age, yr: 

19 or less 15 

20-25 27 

26-29 12 

30-59 40 

60 or more §. 

Total 100 

(9817) 



Program area: 
Curriculum: 

College Transfer 15 

General Fducation 8 

Special Credit 10 

Technical 47 

Vocat ional 20 

Total 100 

(6937) 



Extension: 

Academic Extension 18 

Apprenticeship 1 

Fundamental Education 14 

MDC Job Training 1 

Manpower Development (MDTA) 1 

New and Expanding Industry 0 

Occupational Extension 49 

Recreation Extension 16 

Total 100 

(2900) 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Characteristic Total 
' respondents 



Pri!!5iry income: 

Less than $3,000 11 

$3,000-$5,999 16 

$5,000-$7,499 10 

$7,500-$9,999 15 

$10,000-$14,999 29 

$15,000-$19,999 11 

$20,000 or acre 8 

Total 100 

(8218) 

Level of education: 

Grammar school or less 8 

Some high school 13 

High school graduate 40 

GED certificate 5 

Some postsecondary education 25 

College graduate or more 9 

Total 100 

(9698) 

Occupation of head-of -household: 

Professional or technical worker 14 

Business owner, manager, administrator, 13 
official 

Clerical or sales worker 11 

Skilled craftsman or foreman (not farm) 19 

Operates a machine or vehicle (operative) 17 

Laborer (nonfarm) 5 

Service worker 9 

Unskilled worker 1 

Farm owner or manager 4 

Farm foreman . 0 

Farm laborer 2 

Other (student, retired, housewife) 5 

Total 100 

(8992) 



^Kumber In parentheses Indicates total response. The 
total responses, according to characteristic, varied because 
students did not respond to all questions. 
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Primary Income 

Sliehtly less than half of the students (48%) reported 
primary incoLs in the range of $10.000-$20^000 or more ^ _ 
The remainder were almost equally divided between those in 
the less than $6,000 primary income category and those whose 
primary income ranged from $6, 000 to 59, 999- 

Level of Education 

The respondents were requested to indicate the highest 
grade in school they had completed before entering the CC/TI. 
Almost one-half (45%) of the respondents^were either high_ 
school graduates or held a GBD certificate, followed by 25% 
who Sad'^oSe postsecondary education. The smal lest groups 
according to educational level were those who indicated^ 
college graduate or more (9%) and grammer school or less 
- (8%). . 

Occupation of Head-of-Household 

The largest occupational groups represented by the stu- 
dents' head-of -household were skilled craftsman *o'«^°^^_ 
fnot farm) 19%- operates a machine or vehicle, 17%; and pro- 
fessio^ror ?;ihnilal worker, 14% CTable 1) The next larg- 
est KToups were business owner, manager, administrator or 
o^fi^alfial; and service worker, 9% Hteads-of-household 
Who were unskilled workers and farm laborers represented 1% 
and 2%, respectively, of the total group. 

R ank-Order of Reasons for Cont inuing Education 
and Institutional Characte ristics 

Taking a macro look at the reasons for continuing educa- 
tion a,mong all students responding, » Vocational-Monetary 
oiientation was paramount (Table 2). A. Learning-Improvement 
Orientation was next in importance , followed by a Sociai- 
SSuSal Oriln?a?!on. The'^Kxternal Expectations-Kscape Orien- 
tation was least represented among the sampled 
These orientations are defined and discussed in detail later 
in this section. 

Among all students responding, location (^earness^to your 
home) was ranked first as the most influential institutional 
characteristic (Table 2) . Educational programs or courses 
aJallaMe raiked second; low cost, third; quality of instruc- 
tion, fourth; and open-door admissions policy, ^ii*"' 
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'able 2 Reasons for continuing education and institutional 
characteristics for all students, by raw score and 
rank-order 



Item Rank- 

score order 



ieasons for continuing education : 



To be able to earn more money. 




26,498 


1 


To be able to get a better job. 




25,164 


2 


To learn more things of interest 




18,021 


3 


To gain a general education. 




16,865 


4 


To be able to contribute more to 


society. 


15,345 


5 


To become naore cultured. 




8,769 


6 


To meet interest ing people . 




7,599 


7 


To improve my social life. 




5,099 


8 


To improve my reading and study 


skills. 


5,090 


9 


Parents (or spouse) wanted roe to 


go. 


4,346 


10 


There was nothing better to do. 




1,912 


11 



tfost influential institutional 
characteristic : 

Location (nearness to your home). 29,062 1 

Educational programs or courses available, 28,186 2 
Low cost. 24,550 3 

Quality of instruction. 16,399 4 

Open-door admissions policy. 
Financial assistance available. 
Student-centered activities & instruction, 5,643 7 

Job placement services. 5,186 8 

Other 2,179 9 



11,230 5 
7.750 6 
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In this study the 11 reasons for continuing education 
(Ameele- Jones, 1973) were assumed to fit the writers' adap- 
tated typology, shown in Figure 2, as follows: 



Reason 

To be able to earn more 

money (MON) 
To get a botter Job (JOB) 

Parents (or spouse) wanted 

me to go (PAR) 
There was nothing better 

to do (NOT) 



Orient at ion 
Vocat ional-Monetary 



External Expectations 
Escape 



To g:iin a general education (ED) 
To improve my reading and 

study skills (RED) Improvement -Learning 

To learn more things of 

interest (INT) 

To be able to contribute 

more to society (SOC) 
To become more cultured (CUL) Social-Cultural 
To improve my social life (LIF) 
To meet interesting people (PEO) 

With this assumption in mind, the reasons were subjected to 
factor analysis. In the resulting factor matrix, shown be- 
low, I = Vocational-Monetary Orientation; II = External 
Expectations-Escape Orientation; III = Improvement -Learning 
Orientation; and IV = Social-Cultural Orientation. 







I 




I_I 




Ill 


IV 


SOC 


0 


.26146 


-0 


.3 8678 


0 


.00042 


0.42813 


MON 


0 


.73463 


-0 


.082 73 


0 


.08909 


-0.03289 


CUL 


-0 


.06203 


-0 


28278 


0 


.03607 


0.603 01 


ED 


0 


. 12291 


-0 


01839 


0 


54681 


0.01698 


JOB 


0 


.67658 


-0. 


01981 


0 


14705 


-0.077^44 


RED 


-0 


.37243 


-0 


31239 


0 


50821 


-0.32403 


LIF 


-0 


19646 


-0. 


05535 


-0. 


41936 


0. 16472 


INT 


0. 


15906 


-0. 


37796 


0. 


00581 


-0.63818 


PEO 


0. 


00321 


-0. 


05024 


-0, 


68364 


-0.32332 


PAR 


0. 


15332 


0.72096 


0. 


07953 


-0.04962 


NOT 


-0. 


19215 


0. 


56248 


-0. 


05328 


0.00674 
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■ Previous studies on factors of reasons for educational 
participation were based on the .40 cutoff point (Burgess, 
19*^1)^ Close inspection of the pattern of all factor load- 
ings in the foregoing rotated factor natrlx indicated that 
additional meaning would not be added by selecting a lower 
cutoff point in this study. 

Inspection of the foregoing factor analysis matrix shows 
that both Factor I (Vocational-Monetary) reasons — to be able 
to earn more money and to get a better job — with factor load- 
ings of ,73 and .68, respectively, carried the heaviest factor 
loadings by far. In Factor II (External Expectations-Escape), 
both reasons--parents (or spouse) wanted me to go and there 
was nothing better to do — with factor loadings of ,72 and .56, 
respectively, met the ,40 criterion. In Factor III 
(Improvement-Learning) , to gain a general education (.55) and 
to improve my reading and study skills (.51) carried loadings 
greater than .40, but to meet interesting people carried a 
negative loading of -,68. A possible interpretation of this 
negative factor loading is that, as adults, the respondents 
bad as their goal the attainment of specific learning objec- 
tives; thus, the desire to meet interesting people was anti- 
thetical. The same can be said of the -.42 negative loading 
for the reason, to improve my social life, although the loading 
was not so great. Another interpretation is that the reasons, 
to gain a general education and to improve my reading and 
study skills, are particularistic and individualist, whereas, 
the reasons, to meet interesting people and to improve my 
social life, are universalist ic and social in nature. In 
Factor IV (Social-Cultural) , to become more cultured and to 
be able to contribute more to society, with factor loadings 
of .60 and .43, respectively, carried positive loadings in ex- 
cess of the ,40 cutoff point. However, the reason, to learn 
more things of interest, was negatively loaded at -.64, 

Parenthetically, the single most important reason for 
continuing education among extension students was to learn 
more ':hings of interest (Improvement-Learning Orientat ion) . 
Here again, one might apply the universalist ic-particularistic 
rationale. As adults desire tc^ improve their social life and 
to be able to contribute more to society, learning more things 
of interest appears incidental. On the other hand, those 
who desire to learn something of interest to them would not 
be inclined toward social-cultural pursuits. 

At any rate, 8 of the 11 reasons carried positive load- 
ings that exceeded the ,40 cutoff point and were assembled 
under the categories which were surmised. These eight rea- 
sons were: to be able to earn more money (,73)--Vocational- 
Monetary; parents (or spouse) wanted me to go (.72) — External 
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Expectations-Escape; to get a better job (.68) — ^Vocational- 
Monetary; to become more cultured (.60)~Soclal-Cultural ; 
there was nothing better to do (.56) — External Expectations- 
Escape; to gain a general education (.55) and to improve my 
reading and study skills ( .51)— Improvement-Learning; and 
to be able to contribute more to society (.43) — Social- 
Cultural. The three negative loadings, to meet interesting 
people (-.68) — Social-Cultural, to learn more things of in- 
terest (-.64) — Improvement-Learning, and to improve my social 
life (-.42) — Social-Cultural, seemed to be conceptually 
explainable. 

Table 3 shows the adapted typology with its correspond- 
ing variance and percentage of variance. 

"^"^^ 

Table 3. Factors in the adapted typology, by variance and 
percentage of total variance 





Factor 


Variance 


Percent 


I. 


Vocat ional-Monetary 
Orient at ion 


1.347S0 


26.73 


II, 


External Expect at ions -Esc ape 
Or ientat ion 


1.25374 


24.86 


III. 


Improvement-Learning 
Orientation 


1.24057 


24.60 


IV. 


Social-Cultural 
Orientation 


1.20072 


23.81 



The eigenvalues of Factor I — Vocational-Monetary Orien- 
tation — accounted for 13.7% of the variance; Factor II — 
External Expectations-Escape Orientation — produced a cumu- 
lative percentage of 25.4. The eigenvalues of Factor III — 
Improvement -Learning Orientation — account€?d for 35.8% of the 
variance; Factor IV — Social-Cultural Orientation — produced 
a cumulative percentage of 45.8. 

The eigenvalues that emanated from the p^-ocess of factor 
analysis were: 
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1.50881 



0.91351 



1.28533 



0.88900 



1.14711 



0.85719 



1.10160 



0.71460 



0. 99198 



0.65558 



0.9352 9 



Eigenvalues greater thfin 1.00000 normally represent factors 
that woald be resubmlcted to the factor analysis process for 
second or third factoring. Since the difference between 
eigenvalue 1.10160 and eigenvalue 0.99198 was only 0.10962 
and represented only 0.00802 from unity, there was evidence 
that five factors existed instead of four (Boshier, 1971). 

In summary, the 11 reasons for continuing education ap- 
peared to .factor into four major categories , iwith 8 of the 11 
accurately fitting the assumption that they would fit the re- 
searcher's typology. The three reasons that did not load 
within the assumed appropriate categories indicated dichoto- 
mous value Implications, which further enhanced the under- 
standing of basic value orientations toward education and 
aided in analyzing the data. 



This study sought the answers to certain research ques- 
tions, answers which would provide empirical evidence on which 
to base future planning and programming in NCCCS institutions. 
To attain this objective, the study focused on student value 
orientations toward education as related to certain student 
characteristics, program area selection, and institutional 
characteristics that influenced choice of institution to 
attend. 



There are significant differences between curriculum 
students and extension students with regard to their 
value orientations toward education. 

When all reasons for continuing education among curric- 
ulum and extension students were examined, no significant 
differences were found (Table 4). Therefore, hypothesis I 
is not supported. However,' the intcrisity of individual rea- 
»5tons showed that extension students ranked ''to learn more 



Testing the Hypotheses 



Hypothesis I 
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Table 4. Rank-order of reasons for continuing education 
by curriculum and extension students 



Type of student 

Curriculum Extension 
Reason Raw Raw 

s core Rank ircore Rank 



To be able to contribute 
more to society (SOC) 

To be able to earn more money 
(MON) 

To become more cultured (CUL) 

To gain a general education (ED) 

To get a better job (JOB) 

To improve my reading and study 
skills (RED) 

To improve my social life (LIE) 

To learn more things of 
interest (INT) 

To meet interesting people (PEO) 

Parents (or spouse) wanted me 
to go (PAR) 

The2'e was nothing better 
to do (NOT) 



^Mann-Whitney U = 58; .05 = :i 34. Raw score is the 
weighted frequency times the converted rank value; each first 
choice multiplied by 5, each second by 4, each third by 3, 
and so oa. 



3629 


4 


3272 


4 


6833 


1 


3480 


2 


1864 


6 


2679 


7 


4037 


3 


3281 


3 


6324 


2 


2996 


5 


1094 


8 


1639 


9 


1020 


9 


2209 


8 


3600 


5 


5894 


1 


124 9 


7 


2867 


6 


928 


10 


787 


10 


319 


11 


662 


11 
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things of interest" — an Improvefnent-Learning Orientation — 
and "to be able to earn more Uioney" — a Vocational-Monetary 
Orientation, Curriculum students ranked first the Vocational- 
Monetary reasons of "to get a better job" and "to be able to 
earn more money." Curriculum and extension students ranked 
as least important the External Expectations-Escape reasons 
of "parents (or spouse) wanted me to go" and "there was 
nothing better to do." 



Hypothesis II 

There are significant differences among curriculum 
students in their value orientations toward educa- 
tion and program area selection. 

Significant (,05 level) differences were found among 
curriculum students when comparing each of the five jf.^ogram 
areas within the curriculum division (Table 5). How^^^ver, 
when special credit students and general education students 
were omitted from the analysis, tbe silgnificant differences 
disappeared (Table 6). Consequently the differences that ex- 
isted were between college-transfer, technical, and voca- 
tional students, taken as a group, and general education and 
special credit Students, taken as a group. For example, spe- 
cial credit and general education students valued the reason, 
"to improve my reading and study skills," higher than did 
other curriculum students, and were less interested in "to 
meet interesting peop'te" than were other curriculum students. 
Further examination rovealed that curriculum students pos- 
sessed a predominately Vocational-Monetary Orientation. Since 
significant differences were found among curriculum students' 
Value orientations toward education and program area selec- 
tion, hypothesis II is supported. 



Hypothesis III 

There are significant differences among extension 
students in their value orientations toward educa- 
tion and program area selection. 

Significant (,05 level) differences were found among 
extension students when all reasons for continuing education 
were compared with program area selection (Table 7), When 
apprenticeship, MDC, and MDTA students were combined with 
occupational extension students (since all are directly re- 
lated to occupational improvement), the significant differ- 
erences remained (Table 8), The fundamental education 
students placed Vocational-Monetary considerations as their 
foremost reasons for continuing education. H<5>7ever, "to 
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Table 5. Rank-order of curriculum students' reasons for 
continuing education, by program area selection 



Rc^ason 



College- 
transfer 



Program area - ' ' ' • ' 

Special' General Voca- 

credit education Technical tional ^ 
■^RS RRnk RS Rank R S Rank RS R ank 



soc 


676 


3 


452 


3 


255 


4 


1662 


4 


585 


5 


MON 


938 


1 


550 


1 


498 


1 


3428 


1 


1420 


1 


CUL 


346 


6 


268 


6 


142 


6 


801 


6 


306 


6 


ED 


656 


4 


407 


5 


378 


3 


1861 


3 


735 


4 


JOB 


923 


2 


486 


2 


444 


2 


3177 


2 


1294 


2 


RED 


133 


10 


176 


7 


100 


7 


516 


8 


169 


10 


LIE 


171 


9 


98 


9 


97 


8 


460 


9 


196 


8 


INT 


547 


5 


413 


4 


224 


5 


1661 


5 


754 


^3 


PEO 


237 


7 


117 


8 


74 


10 


586 


7 


235 


7 


PAR 


173 


8 


46 


10 


77 


9 


460 


10 


171 


9 


NOT 


49 


11 


20 


11 


16 


11 


156 


11 


77 


11 




^S = raw 


score, in 


this 


and 


tables 


that 


follow 






17.14 


, df = 4, 


.05 


^ 9.49. 















Table 6. Rank-order of reasons for continuing education 

among college-trrinsf er , technical, and vocational 
students 



Reason 






Program 


area 






College- 
transfer 


Technical 


Vocational 


RSa 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


SOC 


676 


3 


1662 


4 


585 


5 


MON 


938 


1 


3428 


1 


1420 


1 


CUL 


346 


6 


801 


6 


306 


6 


ED 


656 


4 


1861 


3 


735 


4 


JOB 


^23 


2 


3177 


2 


1294 


2 


RED 


133 


10 


516 


8 


169 


10 


LIE 


171 


9 


460 


9 


196 


8 


INT 


547 


5 


1661 


5 


754 


3 


PEO 


237 


7 


586 


7 


235 


7 


PAR 


173 


8 


460 


10 


171 


9 


NOT 


49 


11 


156 


11 


77 


11 



an 



5.31; df = 2; .05 ^ 5.99. 
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Table 7. Rank-order of extension students' reasons for continuing education by program 
area selection ' 



. . Program area ^ . 

Acadeic Appren- Fundamental tJccupational Recreation 

Reason extension _ ticeship .education HDC MDTA jxtension extension 




SOC 

HON 

CUL 

ED 

JOB 

RED 

LIF 

INT 

PEO 

PAR 

NOT 



579 
536 
546 
596 
491 
364 
484 
1189 
627 



4 15 

6 92 

5 16 
3 34 

7 69 
9 18 

8 9 

1 30 

2 13 



114 11 5 
190 10 3 



7 399 

1 761 
6 303 

3 746 

2 781 
5 636 

9 328 

4 458 

8 174 

10 117 

11 46 



6 
2 
8 
3 
1 
4 
7 
5 
9 

10 
11 



48 
60 
29 
45 
56 
9 

93 
64 
20 



4 37 

2 70 
6 9 

5 32 

3 67 

9 3 1 

8 6 

1 22 
6 



7 



8 
5 
9 

3 11 11 6 
5 10 5 10 



1784 
1737 
1239 
1433 
1397 
466 
1028 
2782 
1309 
381 
290 



2 
3 
7 
4 
5 
9 
8 



410 
220 
535 
396 
133 
141 
343 



1 1349 

6 719 

10 157 

11 122 



4 
7 
3 
5 

10 
9 
6 
1 
2 
8 

11 



^ew and expanding industry program not included because of too few 
^hV58,75; df = 6; .05i l2.59. 



responses. 
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Table 8, Rank-order of extension students' reasons for 

continuing education, by program area selection 
with occupational education as a collapsed 
category 



Program area 



Academic Fundamental Occupational Recreation 
Reason extension educat ion extension^ extension 





RSD 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


sex: 


579 


4 


399 


6 


1883 


3 


410 


4 


HON 


536 


6 


761 


2 


1960 


2 


220 


7 


COL 


546 


5 


303 


8 


1293 


7 


535 


3 


EP 


596 


3 


746 


3 


1543 


5 


396 


5 


JOB 


491 


7 


781 


1 


1589 


4 


133 


10 


REP 


364 


9 


636 


4 


4 97 


9 


141 


9 


LIF 


484 


8 


328 


7 


1052 


8 


343 


6 


INT 


1189 


1 


458 


5 


2897 


1 


134 9 


1 


PEO 


627 


2 


174 


9 


1347 


6 


719 


2 


PAR 


114 


11 


117 


10 


400 


10 


157 


8 


NOT 


190 


10 


46 


11 


303 


11 


122 


11 



^he apprenticeship, MDC, and MDTA programs were combined 
with occupational extension, 

= 24.91; df = 3; .05 2t 7.82, 



gain a general education" and "to improve my reading and study 
skills—an I mprovement -Learn in g Orient at ion~were almost as 
great in intensity, as shown by the raw. scores in Table 7, 
Academic extension and recreation extension students ranked 
highest ''to learn more things of interest" and "to meet 
interesting people" — indicating Improvement-Learning and 
Social-Cultural Orientations, Occupational extension stu- 
dents placed highest values on the Improvement -Learning 
reason, "to learn more things of interest ," and the 
Vocational-Monetary reason, "to be able to earn more money," 
On the basis of the significant differences noted in Table 
7, "hypothesis III is supported. 

Hypothesis IV 

There are significant differences in the value orien- 
tations toward education of students enrolled in dif- 
ferent program areas. 
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^ , As on© might expect, significant differences were readily 
ri^tpparent when viewing the rank-orders of all program areas 
simultaneously (Table 9), The data show that curriculum 
students were Vocational-Monetary oriented across all curricu- 
lum program areas. Among extension students, those In ap- 
' prent Iceshlp, fundamental education, and UHTA program areas 
were predominately Vocational-Monetary oriented. Those ex- 
: tension students In academic, occupational, and recreation 
extension programs were primarily Improvement-Learning ori- 
ented, with the Social-Cultural Orientation next In Impor- 
tance, The External Expectations-Escape Orientation again 
was the least apparent. The significant differences shown 
In value orientations toward education of students enrolled 
In different programs supports hypothesis IV. 



Hypothesis V 

There are significant differences In the value orien- 
tations toward education of curriculum students with 
regard to (a) age, (b) sex and race, and socioeconomic 
chp.racterist Ics as measured by (c) primary income^ (d) 
occupation of head-of -household, and (e) level of edu- 
cation. 

Hypothesis Va 

Tiiere are significant differences in the value orienta- 
tions toward education of curriculum students with re- 
gard to age. 

Several significant differences were noted when compar- 
ing reasons for continuing education with the age of curricu- 
lum students (Table 10), Among those Differences were: (1) 
those students who were under 20 years of age were pri- 
marily and intensely interested in Vocational-Monetary pur- 
suits; (2) as age increased, the intensity of the Vocational- 
Monetary pursuits decreased; and (3) students who were 60 
years old or more placed paramount importance on Social- 
Cultural pursuits. 



Hypothesis Vb 

There are significant differences in the value orienta- 
tions toward education of curriculum students with re- 
gard to race and sex. 

Significant differences were noted for both race and sex 
(Table 11), with the differences greater between sexes than 
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Table 9. Rank-order of students' reasons for continuing education, by prograni area » 
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soe 

HON 
OIL 



JOB 



LIF 
INT 
PEO 



NOT 



erIc 



see 

iiON 
CUL 
ED 
JOB 
RED 
LIF 
INT 
PEO 
PilR 
NOT 



Vocational 
RS Rank 



676 
938 
346 
656 
923 
133 
171 
547 
237 
173 
49 



6 
4 
2 



452 
550 
268 
407 
486 



10 176 



9 
5 
7 

8 

11 



98 
413 
117 
46 
20 



3 


255 


4 


1662 


4 


585~ 


5 


1 


498 


1 


3428 


1 


1420 


1 


6 


142 


6 


.801 


6 


306 


6 


5 


378 


3 


1861 


3 


735 


4 


2 


444 


2 


3177 


2 


1294 


2 


7 


100 


7 


516 


8 


169 


10 


9 


97 


8 


460 


9 


196 


8 


4 


224 


5 


1661 


5 


754 


3 


8 


74 


10 


586 


7 


235 


7 


10 


77 


9 


460 


10 


171 


9 


11 


16 


11 


156 


U 


77 


11 



Academic Appren- Fundamental 



MDTA 



Occupational Recreation 
extension ;_ extension 



579 
536 
546 
596 
491 
364 
484 
1189 
627 
114 
190 



4 15 

6 92 

5 16 
3 34 

7 69 
9 18 

8 9 

1 30 

2 13 



11 
10 



5 
3 



11 



RS 


Ranic 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


399 


6 


48 


4 


37 


3 


1784 


2 


761 


2 


60 


2 


70 


1 


1737 


3 


303 


8 


29 


6 


9 


7 


1239 


7 


746 


3 


45 


5 


32 


4 


1433 


4 


781 


1 


56 


3 


67 


2 


1397 


5 


636 


4 


9 


9 


3 


11 


466 


9 


328 


7 


9 


8 


6 


8 


1028 


8 


458 


5 


64 


1 


22 


5 


2782 


1 


174 


9 


20 


7 


6 


9 


1309 


6 


117 


10 


3 


11 


11 


6 


381 


10 


46 


11 


5 


10 


5 


10 


290 


11 



410 4 

220 7 

535 3 

396 5 

133 10 

141 9 
344 
1349 



6 

1 

719 2 
157 8 
122 11 



Table 9 (continued) 



: 4ieB in rav scores were broken by carrying the raw scores two decinials so that the 
test for significance calculations could be corrected, 

^ew and expanding industry progran was not included because of too few responses. 
86.11; df =U; ,05 2 7.05, 
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Table 10. Rank-order of curriculum students ' reasons for 
continuing education, by age 



Age, yr 



Reason 


^19 




20 


-25 


26-29 


30-59 


^0 


RSa Rank 




Rank 


US 


Rank 


AS 


Rank 


RS Rank 


SOC 


723 


5 


1175 


5 


479 


4 


1215 


4 


31 1 


HON 


1514 


2 


2432 


1 


1011 


1 


1849 


1 


15 3 


CUL 


316 


8 


614 


6 


264 


6 


640 


6 


22 2 


£D 


809 


3 


1391 


3 


555 


3 


1264 


3 


11 5 


JOB 


1624 


1 


2399 


2 


863 


2 


1420 


2 


6 6 


RED 


131 


10 


274 


10 


194 


7 


480 


7 


3 9 


LIF 


229 


9 


396 


8 


143 


8 


246 


9 


6 7 


INT 


789 


4 


1254 


4 


475 


5 


1065 


5 


12 4 


PEO 


410 


6 


448 


7 


120 


9 


266 


8 


5 8 


PAR 


392 


7 


380 


9 


47 


10 


107 


10 


1 11 


NOT 


115 


11 


143 


11 


25 


11 


31 


11 


3 10 




29; df 


» 4 


; .05 


i 9.49. 











Table 11. Rank-*order of curriculum students' reasons for 
contl:tiuing education, by race and sex 



Nonwhite White 



Reason Female Male Female Male 







Rank 


RS 


Rank 


HS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


SOC 


243 


4 


312 


3 


1502 


' 3 


1523 


5 


MON 


434 


2 


714 


1 


1920 


2 


3692 


1 


CUL 


123 


6 


181 


6 


664 


6 


875 


6 


ED 


254 


3 


306 


4 


1328 


4 


2115 


3 


JOB 


478 


1 


606 


2 


^!029 


1 


3149 


2 


RED 


74 


10 


145 


8 


317 


9 


' 535 


8 


LIF 


81 


9 


153 


7 


178 


10 


580 


7 


^INT 


187 


5 


259 


5 


1292 


5 


1822 


4 


PEG 


112 


7 


82 


9 


550 


7 


487 


9 


PAR 


81 


8 


58 


10 


356 


8 


427 


10 


NOT 


18 


11 


29 


11 


80 


11 


185 


11 


an = 


53.59; 


df = 


3; .05 


i 7.82. 
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between races. Tor instances, females indicated a Vocational- 
Monetary Orientation in the order of **to get a better job" and 
then ''to be able to earn more money**; whereas males indicated 
a Vocational-Monetary Orientation in the order of "to be able 
to earn more money'* and "to get a better job.** Nonwhite fe- 
males and white males ranked **to gain a general education** 
(Improvement-Learning) third among all reasons, whereas non- 
white males and white females ranked **to be able to contribute 
more to society** (Soqial-Cultural) third among all reasons. 



Hypothesis Vc 

There are significant differences in the value orienta- 
tions toward education of curriculum students with re- 
gard to primary income. 

Among all income cfc.>egories> "to be able to earn more 
money'* and "to get a better job" were ranked first and sec- 
ond, respectively; however, the raw scores decreased in in- 
tensity with increasing income, being most intense in the 
$7,500-$14, 999 income groups and least intense in the $20,000 
or more category (Table 12) , The latter income group placed 
a significantly higher value on "to learn more things of in- 
terest" (Improvement-Learning) than the other income catego- 
ries. **To tjain a general education" (Improvement-Learning) 
was ranked third among all income categories except that of 
$20,000 or more. 



Hypothesis Vd 

There are significant differences in the value orienta- 
tions toward education of curriculum students with re- 
gard to occupation of the head-of -household. 

No significant differences were found among curriculum 
students with regard to the occupational categories (Table 13). 
Vocational-Monetary reasons were ranked highest across all 
occupational categories. Professional and technical workers 
appeared to value the reason "to be able to contribute to 
society" (Social-Cultural) more highly than all other occu- 
pational categories. Operatives apparently valued the reason 
"to Improve my reading and study skills" (Improvement- 
Learning) less than did all other occupational categories. 
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Table 12. Rank-order of carriculuin students' reasons for continuing education, 
' by primary income 



Primary incone 
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Rfi&fion 


or less 


$3,000- 
5J99 


$6,000- 
7,499 


T ' ■ ^ • ^ 

9^999 


J10,W- 
14,999 


$15,000- 
19.999 
Rfi Rank 


$20,000 
or more 


RSM 


^ank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS Rank 


SOC 


447 


5 


378 


4 


270 


4 


^ 5 


973 


4 


198 


4 


133 4 


HON 


921 


1 


787 


1 


523 


1 


170S i 


m 


1 


309 


1 


IGC 1 


COL 


263 


6 


193 


6 


136 


6 


426 6 


462 


6 


105 


7 


78 6 


ED 


542 


3 


396 


3 


301 


3 


•383 y 


1098 


3 


216 


3 


125 . 5 


JOB 


902 


2 


747 


2 


510 


2 


J535 2 


1520 


0 

'J 


277 


2 


164 2 


RED 


152 


9 


104 


9 


i69 


9 


249 8 


302 


7 


38 




46 9 


LIF 


170 


8 


123 


8 


79 


8 


216 9 


236 


10 


27 


lo 


55 8 


INT 


464 


4 


352 


5 


248 


5 


866 4 


939 


5 


190 


5 


141 3 


PEC 


188 


7 


130 


7 


83 




271 7 


288 


8 


56 


7 


62 7 


PAR 


121 


10 


102 


10 


65 




182 10 


255 


9 


65 


8 


364 10 


NOT 


49 


11 


32 


U 


14 


li 


56 ; 


76 


11 


12 


11 


19 11 



*H- 26.61; df .6; .05 i 12.59. 
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Table 13, RanHrder of curriculuD) ct:^cientsV reasons for continuing education, 
by occupation of head-of-houaehold 



Occupat ion of hwad-' of "household 



ieason 




A 


B 




C 




D 




E 




F 






iRank 


RS 


Rank RS RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


SOC 


555 


3 


645 


4 


415 


A 


648 


5 


462 




724 


4 


HON 


819 


1 


loeo 


1 


809 


1 


1426 


1 


1052 


I 


1318 


1 


CUL 


260 


6 


352 


6 


201 


6 


348 


6 


255 


6 


327 


6 


ED 


531 


4 


715 


3 


493 


3 


809 


3 


531 


4 


745 


3 


JOB 


729 


2 


978 


2 


743 


2 


1303 


2 


1028 


2 


1208 


2 


RED 


128 


8 


173 


9 


136 


8 


191 


8 


144 


10 


242 


7 


LIF 


93 


10 


156 


10 


115 


9 


191 


9 


165 


8 


218 


9 


INT 


487 


5 


629 


5 


441 


5 


734 


4 


548 


3 


586 


5 


m 


156 


7 


243 


7 




7 


219 


7 


195 


7 


219 


8 


PAR 


104 


9 


205 


8 


^5 


W 


m 


10 


158 


9 


157 


10 


NOT 


46 


11 


51 


11 


^^8 


11 


49 


11 


38 


11 


78 


11 



I .Ill m ^i'i't^iii^ttmmmmmmm^^mmmmm^mm^ ii i mtmmmmmm^mmmmmmmmmmtmmmim^^^ 

H " professional or technical vote; 6 ° business owners, managers; C f' 
clerical or sales workers; D « skilled criftsiiien, foremen; ! » or rate a 
machine or vehicle; and F » unskilled service or domestic workers. 



'H-3.62; df -5; .05 i 11.07. 
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Hypo thesis Ve 

There arc significant differences An the value orienta- 
tions toward education of curriculum students with re- 
gard tv'> ievel of education. 

The Vocational-Monetary reasons of •♦to be able to earn 
iiore money" and "to get a better job" were valued first and 
second, respectively, in every educational category except 
r*>lL^ge graduates, vho placed "to be able to earn more money" 
tiVF.Z , "to get a better Job," third (Table 14). The Social- 
Cultuxai reason, "to be ab1.> to contribute more to society," 
rrmk'Uo liigher among the ler^^st educated and the most educated 
thfin among the other educational categories. This similarity 
may have been a function oj? age rather than level of educa- 
\:ioD. 

The least educated--!. f?. , those who had completed gram- 
mar school or less and the high school dropouts— valued more 
the Improvement of their reading and study skills (Improvement 
Learning) and their social life (Social-Cultural), and valued 
less "to become cultured" and "to meet interesting people" 
than all other educational categories. 

To summarize, hypothesis V, which states that there are 
significant differences in value orientations toward educa- 
tion of curriculum students with regard to certain general 
characteristics, is supported for age, race and sex, pri- 
mary income, and level of education. It is not supported 
with regard to occupation of head-of-household. 



Hypothesis VI 

There are significant differences in the value orienta- 
tions toward education of extension students with re- 
gard to (a) age, (b) sex and race, and socioeconomic 
characteristics as measured by (c) primary income, (d) 
occupation of head-of-household , and (e) level of edu- 
cation. 



Hypothesis Via 

There are significant differences in the value orienta- 
tions toward education of extension students with re- 
gard to age . 
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Iible 14/ Rank-order of curriculuni students* reasons for continuing education, 
by level of education 



Level of education 



AvUUU 




A 




B 


c 






D 


E 




S 


RSD Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS Raiil; 




51 


3 


114 


5 


1456 


5 


263 


4 


1357 


I, , 

4 


361 2 


HON 


75 


1 


250 


I 


3087 


1 


580 


I 


2419 


1 


377 1 


COL 


24 


8 


72 


6 


798 


6 


142 


6 


649 


6 


164: 6 


ED 


31 


5 


156 


3 


1793 


3 


340 


3 


1410 


3 


27^ 4 


JOB 


6S 


2 


211 


2 


2901 


2 


496 


2 


2316 


2 


291 3 


RED 


30 


6 


60 


? 


504 


8 


97 


7 


322 


9 


69 8 


LIF 


28 


7 


■ 47 


8 


497 


9 


73 


9 


315 


10 


51 9 


INT 


36 


4 


145 


4 


163? 


4 


256 


5 


1237 


5 


267 . 5 


FEO 


15 


9 


30 


10 


563 


7 


75 


8 


475 


7 


84 5 


PAR 


8 


10 


30 


9 


451 


10 


38 


10 


359 


8 


36 10 


NOT 


5 


11 


9 


11 


164 


11 


20 


11 


101 


11 


IT 11 



*A ■ graimar school or less; B ■ some high schopl; C " high school graduate; 
D ■ GED certificate; E ■ some postsecondary education; and F « college graduate 
or lore, , 

liH - 43.13; dl « 5; .05 2 11,07, 
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The youngest category of extension students, 19 years or 
less „ valued Vocational-Monetary pursuits highest of all rea- 
sons (Table 15), but the intensity of that valuation was not 
so great as with curriculum students (Table 10). As age in- 
creasr'd, interest Ui Vocational-Monetary pursuits decreased 
dra,/^t ically , and "to learn more things of interest" 
(Improvement- L,earning) increased in both value and intensity. 
Likewise as ago increased, up to age 60, Social-Cultural rea- 
sopy increased in value. In the 60 or more age category, 
v&iue orientations toward education were totally different 
from those of the youngest age group. 



Hypothesis VIb 

There are significant differences in the value orienta- 
tions toward education of extension students with re- 
gard to race and sex. 

When compared by sex, female extension students placed 
most emphasis on the Improvement-Learning reason, "to learn 
more things of interest," whereas males placed the highest 
valuation on the Vocat ional-Monetary reason, "to be able to 
earn more money" (Table 16). White females were much less 
interested than nonwhite females in making more money and 
in getting a better job. White females also ranked the Social 
Cultural reason, "to become more cultured," much higher than 
did nonwhite females. All males valued the Improvement- 
Learning reason, "to gain a general education," more than did 
females, and nonwhite males were predominately Vocational- 
Monetary oriented. 



Hypothesis VIc 

Thei'e are significant differences in the value orienta- ' 
tions toward education of extension students with regard 
to pirimary income. 

All income categories of extension students ranked as 
first the Improvement-Learning reason, "to learn more things 
of interest" (Table 17). As income increased, the value 
given Vocat ional-Monetary reasons decreased and increasing 
value was placed upon Social-Cultural reasons. 
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Table 15. Rank-order of extension students' reasons for 
continuing education, by age 



Age, yr ■ 

Reason 20^25 _26-29 3U-59_ _^1L^ 

HS^-Rl5k Ran k -T STISg RS Rank RS Rank 



sex; 301 5 613 5 

MON 432 2 982 2 



364 5 1713 2 268 3 
461 2 1447 5 150 9 



rill 215 6 507 8 288 7 1399 6 259 5 

S 34? 3 713 4 384 4 1608 3 232 6 

foB 438 1 900 3 410 3 1148 7 95 10 

RPn 1&3 7 340 9 159 9 780 9 171 8 

S?F 170 8 521 7 228 8 1018 8 263 4 

INT 332 4 1065 i 653 1 3122 1 712 1 

PEO 154 9 55^2 6 2 95 6 1476 4 415 2 

100 10 256 10 65 10 342 10 23 11 

Sot 48 11 153 11 53 11 2\7 11 187 7 



= 24.94; df = 4; .05 at 9.49. 

Table 16 Rank-order of extension students' reasons for 
continuing education, by race and sex 



Nonwhite White 

Reason _FemaI^ "^/^^ Jj^'^^L.. 
RSa Rank RS Rank 

SOC 624 5 276 6 

MON 746 2 616 1 

CUL 423 8 227 7 

ED 489 7 367 3 

JOB 632 4 541 2 

RED 324 9 309 4 

. LIF 633 3 217 8 

INT 1041 1 297 5 

PEO 577 6 103 9 

PAH 161 11 39 11 

NOT 164 10 44 10 



RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


1476 


4 


812 


5 


998 


6 


1046 


1 


1530 


3 


453 


6 


1423 


5 


916 


3 


921 


7 


838 


4 


561 


9 


354 


9 


897 


8 


380 


8 


3478 


1 


979 


2 


1762 


2 


388 


7 


444 


10 


117 


10 


304 


11 


144 


11 



= 17.10; df = 3; .05 i 7.82. 
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Table 17, Rank-order i^? <??!i5i^fllcB students' reasocs lor w^^^^ , 
by prlniaryii» , 



, Primary iDcope 

J2,999 $3,000- ?6,000- ?7,500- JIO, 000- J 15, 000- $20,000 

Reason or less 5.999 7.499 9.999 14.999 19,989 or more 

RS'^ Rank RS Rank RS Hank HS Rank RS Rank U Rank RS Rank 



30C 


686 


5 


306 


5 


256 


2 


638 


3 


620 


3 


100 


6 


101 


3 


VON 


929 


2 


369 


2 


238 


3 


643 


2 


565 


4 


113 


3 


66 


6 


CIIL 


494 


8 


277 


6 


176 


6 


464 


7 


553 


5 


105 


4. 


66 


v.:5',' 


ID 


702 


4 


326 


3 


204 


■ 5 


637 


4 


629 


2 


133 


2 


103 


2 


JOB 


837 


3 


322 


4 


237 


4 


552 


5 


453 


7 


74 


7 


45 


7 


BID 


492 


9 


160 


9 


92 


9 


269 


9 


225 


9 


53 


8 


19 


9 


Iff 


629 


7 


198 


8 


139 


8 


350 


8 


323 


8 


51 


9 


43 


8 


IHT 


1156 


1 


512 


1 


334 


1 


1073 


I 


1240 


1 


233 


1 


152 


I''' 


m 


617 


6 


238 


7 


175 




526 


6 


530 


6 


101 


5 


80 


4 


m 


167 


11 


48 


11 


63 


1 


155 


10 


133 


10 


19 


10 


17 ■ 


: 10 


NOT 


193 


10 


50 


10 


30 


n 


83 


11 


96 


11: 


17 


11 


14 


11 



'H > 47.45; df « 6; .05 j 12.59. 
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Hypothesis VId 

There are significant differences in value orienta- 
tions toward education of extension students with re- 
gard to the occupation of the head-of-household. 

As in the income categories, the Improvement-Learning 
reason, "to learn moi a things of interest" was placed first 
in valuation by all occupational categories (Table 18). The 
so-called "white-collar" occupational categories (professional 
and technical business owners and managers, and clerical and 
sales workers) valued the Social-Cultural reason, "to be able 
to contribute to society," more than the so-called "blue- 
collar" (skilled craftsmen and foremen, operatives) and un- 
skilled workers. Blue-collar and unskilled workers were more 
Vocational-Monetary oriented than were the white-collar workers 



Hypothesis Vie 

There are significant differences in the value orienta- 
tions toward education of extension students with regard 
to their level of education. 

••To learn more things of interest" was ranked first by 
all educational categories of extension students (Table 19) . 
Those extension students with the least education (grammar 
school or less) ranked second "to improve my reading and 
study skills." Vocational-Monetary pursuits were more impor- 
tant to high school dropouts than among other educational 
categories. The data Indicated that as the student's leyel 
of education increased, Social-Cultural pursuits became more 
important. 

The foregoing tests of hypothesis VI, which predicted 
that there are significant differences in the value orienta- 
tions toward education of extension students with regard to 
certain general characteristics , indicated support - for the - 
hypothesis with regard to age, race and sex, primary income, 
occupation of the head-of -household, and level of education. 



Hypothesis VII 

There are significant differences between curriculum 
students and extension students with regard to the 
institutional characteristics that influenced them 
most to attend that institution. 

The data in Table 20 show no significant differences 
between curriculuM and extension students with regard to their 
ranking of institutional characteristics that influenced them 
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Table 18. RaDlcorder of extension students' reasons for contlnuln; education, 
by occupation of head-of-bouseliold 



Beason 


1 

A 




6 




C 






D 




I 




F 


RS" i 


laik 


RS 1 


M 


RS 1 


iank 


RS 


Eaik 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


SOC 


510 


2 


553 


2 


310 


3 


456 


5 


450 


4- 


687 


5 


m 


Hi 




illQ 

tin 


a 
0 


im 


4 


m 


i 


033 




867 


6 


CUL 


383 


5 


511 


3 


238 


7 


445 


6 


350 


7 


484 


9 


ED 


456 


3 


460 


4 


314 


2 


564 


2 


441 


5 


699 


4 


JOB 


237 


7 


253 


8 


264 


6 


483 


4 


611 


3 


791 


3 


EED 


86 


9 


208 


9 


130 


9 


222 


9 


267 


9 


501 


8 


LIF 


198 


8 


295 


7 


145 


8 


291 


8 


326 


P 


668 


6, 


INI 


958 


1 


992 


1 


595 


1 


401 


1 


774 


i 


1141 


1 


FED 


424 


4 


456 


5 


295 


5 


401 


7 


382 


6 


627 


7 


PAH 


72 


10 


109 


10 


92 


10 


155 


10 


122 


,10 


168 


11 


HOT 


55 


11 


94 


11 


50 


11 


77 


11 


98. 


11 


179 


10 



A -professional orj technical foiiers; B = business owners, managers; C 
clerical or sales ibrkers; D = skilled craftsmen, forenen; E = operate a 
machine or vehicle; and F « unskilled service or domestic workers. 



•^ ^ le.lL'df -5; ,05 2ll.0r; 



(0 
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Table 19. Rank --order of extension students' reasons for con* 
tinuing education, by level of education 



Level education*^ • ' ■ 

Reason A B D ~ E 
RSP Rank iU Rank R3 Rank RS Rank RS Rank 



soc 


339 


8 


605 


5 


1262 


3 


513 


2 


491 


2 


MON 


469 


4 


782 


2 


1397 


2 


505 


3 


264 


6 


CUL 


298 


9 


456 


8 


1030 


7 


479 


5 


383 


5 


ED 


482 


3 


721 


4 


1164 


5 


489 


4 


383 


4 


JOB 


466 


5 


735 


3 


1172 


4 


386 


7 


117 


9 


RED 


484 


2 


348 


9 


500 


9 


141 


9 


128 


8 


LIF 


399 


6 


500 


6 


771 


8 


294 


8 


219 


7 


INT 


676 


1 


903 


1 


1526 


1 


1029 


1 


930 


1 


PEO 


388 


7 


471 


7 


1097 


6 


465 


6 


412 


3 


PAR 


94 


11 


223 


10 


274 


10 


123 


10 




10 


NOT 


190 


10 


140 


11 


186 


11 


75 


11 


54 


11 



= grammar school or less; B - some high school; C - 
high school graduate + GED certificate; D = some postsecon- 
dary education; and F = college graduate or more. 

= 16.12; df = 4; .05 i 9.49. 

Table 20. Rank-order of institutional characteristics that 
most influenced curriculum and extension students 
to attend that institution 



Institutional characteristic 



Type of student 
Curriculum Extension 
RSa Rang RS- Rank 



Educational programs or courses 

available (PROG) 
Financial assistance was available 

(ASST) 

Job placement services (PLAC) 
Location (nearness to your home) 

(LOCA) 
Low cost (COST) 

Open-door admissions policy (ADMS) 
Quality of instruction (INST) 
Student-centered instruction and 

activities (STUD) 
Other (OTHE) 



6757 


2 


5700 


2 


2157 


6 


622 


9 


1191 


7 


753 


7 


6860 


1 


5732 


1 


5714 


3 


4524 


3 


2516 


5 


2576 


5 


3568 


4 


42 97 


4 


1177 


8 


1448 


6 


430 


9 


725 


8 



^ = 36; .05 ^ 21. 
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most in their selection of an institution to attend. As a 
matter of fact, curriculum and extension students gave iden- 
tical rankings to the institutional characteristics they 
considered as the top five, i.e., location (nearness to your 
home) , educational programs or courses available, low cost, 
quality of instruction, and open-door admissions policy. 
Curriculum students gave more importance than extensionstu- 
dents to the availability of financial assistance j whereas 
extension students gave more importance to student-centered 
instruction and activities than did curriculum students. 
The foregoing findings of no significant differences do* 
not support hypothesis VII. 



Hypothesis VIII 

There are significant differences between stuciants 
^ enrolled in different program areas with regard to 
J^institut ional characteristics that influenced them 
most to attend that institution. 

Although no significant differences were noted between 
curriculum and extension students with regard to institu- 
tional characteristics, when the students were compared by 
program area, significant differences were noted (Table 21). 
For example, vocational, technical, and fundamental educa- 
tion students ranked educational programs first and location 
second. College-transfer, occupational extension, and rec- 
reation extension students ranked location first. Students 
in all program areas ranked location, program, low cost, 
and quality of instruction as more important than other in- 
stitutional characteristics. Hypothesis VIII is supported. 



Hypothesis IX 

There are significant differences among curriculum stu- 
dents, by program area, with regard to tha institutional-'^ 
characteristics that influenced them most to attend that 
institution. 

The data in Table .22 show that significant differences 
existed among curriculum students with regard to institu- 
tional characterist ics that influenced them to attend a par- 
ticular institution. Therefore , hypothesis IX is supported. 

When special credit and general education students were 
eliminated from the analysis, however, the significant dif- 
ferences disappeared (Table 23). For example, students in 
those two program areas valued financial assistance 
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tioie n, mtomt oi institutional characteristica, by prograi area 



Institutional 
characteristic 



Program area 



a 




RSD Kflnl 


PROG 


829 


3 


ASST 


223 


7 


PUC 


61 


9 


m 


1163 


1 


COST 


1054 


2 


ADHS 


545 


5 


INST 


564 


4 


STUD 


231 


6 


OTHE 


89 


8 



Fundamental 
education 
HS Rank 



PROG 


868 


1 


ASST 


137 


9 


PliAC 


171 


8 


lOCA 


690 


2 


COST 


461 


4 


ADUS 


401 


5 


INST 


483 


3 


STUD 


307 


7 


OTHE 


310 


6 



Technical 
RS Rank 



Vocational 
RS Rank 



3357 
1118 
669 
3270 
2711 
1091 
1702 
531 
172 



1 
5 
7 
2 
3 
6 
4 
8 
9 



1364 
515 
346 
1274 
998 
416 
677 
206 
85 



Occupational 
extension 
RS Rank 



2865 
316 
407 
2966 
2420 
1297 
2165 
599 
250 



2 
8 
7 
1 
3 
5 
4 
6 
9 



1 
5 
7 
2 
3 
6 
4 
8 
9 



icadenic ' 
extension 



1096 
137 
141 
1035 
750 
514 
836 
340 
93 



1 
8 
7 
2 
4 
5 
3 
6 
9 



Recreation 
extension 
RS Rank 

869 3' 

32 9 

34 8 

1039 1 

891 2 

364 5 

810 4 

201 6 

72 7 



education and special credit program areas omitted, 
bHM3,34; dfVe; .05 i l2.59. v 

:^Occupational extension includes apprenticeship, MDC, and Mm pro- 
gram areas. 
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Table 22. Rank-order of Institutional characteristics that 
most Influenced curriculum students to attend 
that Institution, by program area 



Program area 



Institutional 


College- 


Special 


General 


characteristic 


transfer 


credit 


education 






Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


PBOG 


829 


2 


739 


1 


469 


2 


ASST 


223 


7 


117 


6 


168 


6 


PLAC 


61 


9 


46 


9 


69 


8 


LOCA 


1163 


1 


615 


2 


538 


1 


COST 


1054 


3 


496 


3 


455 


3 


ADMS 


545 


5 


256 


5 


207 


5 


INST 


564 


4 


396 


4 


230 


4 


STUD 


231 


6 


116 


7 


93 


7 


OTHE 


89 


8 


51 


8 


34 


9 




Technical 


Vocational 








RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 






PROG 


3357 


1 


1364 


1 






ASST 


1118 


5 


515 


5 






PLAC 


669 


7 


346 


7 






liOCA 


3270 


2 


1274 


2 






COST 


2711 


3 


998 


3 






ADMS 


1091 


6 


416 


6 






INST 


X702 


4 


677 


4 






STUD 


531 


8 


206 


8 






OTHE 


172 


9 


85 


9 






= 14.73; 


df = 4; 


.05 i 


9.49. 









available and job placement services less than did technical 
and vocational students. 



Hypothesis X 

There are significant differences among extension stu- 
dents, by program area, with regard to the institutional 
characteristics that influenced them most to attend that 
institution. 

When considering institutional characteristics that in- 
fluenced extension students, significant differences were 
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'/able 23, Rank-order of institutional characteristics that 
nost influenced curriculum students to attend 
that institution, by college-transfer, technical, 
and vocational program areas 



Program area 



Institutional 
characteristic 


College- 
transfer 


Te'ihnical 


Vocational 


RSa Rank 


ES 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


PROG 


829 


3 


3357 


1 


1364 


1 


ASST 


223 


7 


1118 


5 


515 


5 


PLAC 


61 


9 


669 


7 


346 


7 


LOCA 


1163 


1 


3270 


2 


1274 


2 


COST 


1054 


2 


2711 


3 


998 


3 


ADMS 


545 


5 


1091 


6 


416 


6 


INST 


564 


4 


1702 


4 


677 


4 


STUD 


231 


6 


531 


8 


206 


8 


OTHE 


89 


8 


172 


3 


85 


9 



H =' 5.29; df - .05 2i 5,99. 



apparent (Table 24). However, when apprent icesiiip, HDC, and 
MDTA students were included under the occupational extension 
category, the significant differences completely disappeared 
(Table 25), Consequently, the significant differences re- 
sulted from the special emphases of those programs ^.hat were 
collapsed with occupational extension. For example MOTA 
students valuec* f inanictl assi./tanne more highly tban stu- 
dents in other program areas — all MGTA students receive finan- 
cial assistance. Likewise, apprenticeship students valued 
job placement more highly than tht» other extension students— 
jub placement is an integral function of the apprenticeship 
program. However, a word of caution is appropriate here. 
The apprenticeship, MJX3 , and MDTA students represented such 
a small number in the sample that conclusions based on those 
numbers of necessity would be tenuous. 

On the basis of the significant differences shown in 
Table 24, hypothesis X is supported. 
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Table 24. Rank-order of institutional characteristics xJ:at 
most influenced extension students to attend that 
institution, by program area 



Program area 

Institutional Academic Appren- Fundamental 



<">iaracit<» .Istlc extension ticeship education MDC 

RSt? Rank RS Rank RS Rank RS Rank 



PROG 


1096 




1 


41 


3 


868 


1 


88 


1 


ASST 


137 




8 


8 


8 


137 


9 


2 


8 


PLAC 


141 




7 


36 


4 


171 


8 


4 


7 


LOCA 


1035 




2 


61 


1 


690 


2 


74 


2 


COST 


750 




4 


58 


2 


461 


4 


44 


4 


AI»IS 


514 




5 


34 


6 


401 


5 


34 


5 


IKST 


838 




3 


35 


5 


483 


3 


50 


3 


STXJD 


340 




6 


4 


9 


307 


7 


33 


6 


OTHE 


93 




9 


27 


7 


310 


6 


1 


9 












Occupational 




Recreation 




MDTA 






extension 




extens Ion 




RS R 


ank 




RS 


Rank 




RS 


Rank 


PROG 


38 


2 






2698 


2 




869 


3 


ASST 


31 


3 






276 


8 




32 


9 


PLAC 


18 


6 






349 


7 




34 


8 


LOCA 


52 


1 






2779 


1 




103i^ 


. .1 


COST 


28 


5 






2290 


3 




891 


2 


ADMS 


17 


7 






1213 


5 




364 


5 


INST 


28 


4 






2052 


4 




810 


4 


STUD 


6 


8 






557 


6 




201 


6' 


OTHE 


0 


9 






222 


9 




72 


7 



^New and expanding industry program area not included 
because of too few responses. 



« 45.3; df - 6; .05 ^ 12.59. 



Hypothesis XI 

Among curriculum students there are significant differ- 
ences between institutional characteristics that influ- 
enced them most in selecting that institution with re- 
gard to (a) age, (b) sex and race , and socioeconomic 
characteristics as measured by (c) primary income, (d) 
occupation of head-of-household, and (e) level of 
e ducat i on . 
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Tkble 25. Rank-order of institutional characteristics that 
most Influenced extension students to attend that 
V institution, by program area with occupational 
education as a collapsed category 



Program area^ 

Funda- Occupa- 
Institutional Academic mental tional Recreation 

characteristic extension education ex tens ion p extension 
RSC Rank "55 Rank RS Ra"nk Ta5" . Rank 



PROG 


1096 


1 


868 


1 


28G5 


■ 2 


869 


3 


ASST 


137 


8 


137 


9 


316 


8 


32 


9 


PLAC 


141 


7 


171 


8 


407 


7 


34 


8 


liOCA 


1035 


2 


690 


2 


2966 


1 


10? 9 


1 


COST 


750 


4 


461 


4 


2420 


3 


F jl 


2 


ADUS 


514 


5 


401 


5 


1297 


5 


r S4 


5 


INST 


838 


3 


483 


3 


2165 


4 


810 


4 


STUD 


340 


6 


307 


7 


599 


6 


201 


6 


OTHE 


93 


9 


310 


6 


250 


9 


72 


7 




and expanding 


industry 


program area 


not 


included 





because of too few responses. 

^Includes occupational extension, apprenticeship, MDC, 
and UDTA programs. 

X 5.85; df = 3; .05 ^ 7.82. 



Hypothesis XIa 

Among curriculum students there are significant differ- 
ences between institutional characteristics tba^ influ*^' 
enced them most in selecting that institution with re- 
gard to age. 

When compared by age group, ^significant differences were 
noted among curriculviia students In their ranking of institu- 
tional characteristics that influenced their selection (Table 
26). All curriculum students ranked location or educational 
program either first or second. However, as age increased, 
location was valued higher than program. As age increased. 
Job placement services decreased in value and student-centered 
instruction and activities increased in value. 
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ToKio 9fi Rank-order of institutional characteristics that 
Table 26. Rank order^o^^^^ curriculum students to attend that 

institution, by age 



INST 
CHARa 



j^l9 
RStJ Rank 



20-25 



Age, yr 
26-29 



RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


2262 


2 


964 


1 


691 


6 


423 


5 


478 


7 


108 


8 


2381 


1 


931 


2 


2096 


3 


747 


3 


935 


5 


294 


6 


1208 


4 


475 


4 


465 


8 


134 


7 


203 


9 


56 


9 



30-59 :2i60 
RS Rank RS Rank 



PROG 1443 
AS ST 370 



PLAC 
LOCA 



392 
1570 



COST 1441 
ADMS 592 



INST 
STUD 
OTHE 



786 
350 
87 



2 
7 
6 
1 
3 
5 
4 
8 
9 



2050 
652 
211 

1951 

1404 
678 

1072 
219 
84 



1 
6 
8 
2 
3 
5 
4 
7 
9 



25 
4 
1 
19 
15 
15 
18 
7 
1 



1 
7 
8 
2 
4 
5 
3 
6 
9 



ainstitutional characteristic, in this and succeeding 
tables. 

* 24.13; df « 4; . 05 i 9.49, 

Hypothesis Xlb 

Amone cur-icui-Ma students there a. ' ^^^^^^^fll^^^^'f ^^m" 
encel bet^eer. institutional char'.-cteristics that influ- 
Inced thL vost xa sel.cv i^g xhat institution -.iuh 
regard to r^.ce md sex. 

<5*.upri.l sienif leant differences were noted aitoong cur- 
Severci ^ip'-i:^^^":^ rankinc bv institutional charac- 

Hon second. Norwhltes placed greater '--.iu*. than whites on 
ilnanclal assistance and Job placeiaent services ^J^^^.^^^n 
placed greater value than nonwhUei. on J^^l^y °* instruction 
and student-centered instruction and a.c-tx/it.eo. 



Hypothesis XIc 

ABong curricul-:™ students th. p arc ''^^*:i^f?K^^^^ 

enced them a^-^t i-. sol.-'-intr tiiat lasti'.utioft with 
regard to prlji.ary irccwe. 
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Table 27. Rank-Border of instituticsial characterist ? ^ that 
most influenced curriculum istudents to attend 
that institution, by race and sex 



Race and sex 

INST NonwMte White 



CHAa Feia:ale Male Female Male 





R3"^ 


Hank 


RS 


Hank 


RS 


Hank 


RS 


Rank 


PROG 


455 


2 


590 


1 


2370 


2 


3265 


1 


ASST 


206 


4 


3i;i 


4 


388 


7 


1214 


6 


PLAC 


150 


6 




7 


284 


8 


568 


3 


LOCA 


456 


1 


566 


2 


2387 


1 


3402 


2 


COST 


38 V 


3 


455 


3 


1923 


3 


2884 


3 


ADMS 


163 


5 


234 


6 


850 


5 


1241 


5 


INST 


150 


7 


288 


5 


1233 


4 


1862 


4 


STUD 


83 


8 


102 


8 


403 


6 


571 


7 


OTHE 


21 


9 


42 


9 


122 


9 


231 


9 



= 15.93; df = 3; .05 2: 7.82. 



Significant differences in the rankings of institutional 
characteristics that appeared to be related to primary in- 
come of curriculum students are shown in Table 28. The lower 
income groups placed more va.lue on financial assistance than 
did the higher income groups. As income increased, the value 
placed on that characteristic decreased^ The value placed 
on student-centered instruction and activities increased as 
income increased. 



Hypothesis Xld 

Among curriculum students there are significant differ- 
ences between inst it ut ional character ist ics that influ- 
enced them most in selecting that institution with 
regard to r • •^nation of the ?^ead-of -household. 

No signifiL . .it differences were noted in the rankings 
of institutional characteristics by curriculum students as 
related to occupation of the head-of -household (Table 29). 
Programs available and location were ranked either first or 
second across all occupational categories. low cost and 
quality of instruction were ranked as thir^ and fourth, re- 
sp^^ctively, across all occupational categories. 
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Table 28, Rank-order of tnstitutioaal characteristics that nost, influenced 
curriculun students, by primary Income 



(0 
Cll 
10 



^ Primary income 

INST J2 999 |3,000- ^6,000- t7,500- ^10,000- Jlb.OOU- $20,1)1)0 

CHAR or less 5.999 7.499 9.999 H.999 19.999 or more 

RSTlai ' RS Rank HS Rank RS Rank RS Rank RS Rank RS Rank 



PROG 


854 


2 


684 


2 


m 


I 




0 




1 




0 

L 


239 

41 vv 


I 


ASST 


415 


5 


345 


4 


200 


5 


519 


6 


, 412 


6 


32 


8 


27 


8 


PLAC 


244 


7 


128 


7 


90 


7 


258 


7 


235 


8 


37 


7 


41 


7 


m 


899 


1 


751 


1 


515 


1 


1574 


1 


1772 


2 


332 


1 


236 


2 


COST 


778 


3 


633 


3 


426 


3 


1368 


3 


1469 


3 


268 


3 


163 


3 




377 


6 


255 


6 


180 


6 


555 


5 


649 


5 


139 


5: 


100 


5 


INST 


430 


4 


341 


5 


252 


4 


838 


4 


1033 


4 


189 


4 


144 


4 


STlf.D 


174 


8 


102 


8 


88 


8 


258 


8 


298 


7 


53 


6 


58 


6 


OTHE 


60 


9 


58 




31 




80 


9 


81 


9 


25 


9 


21 


9 



'H ' 23,75; df = 6; ,05 S 12,59. 



Table 29. Rank-order of institutional characteristics that most influenced 
curriculum students, by occupation of the head-of-bousehold 



INST 



CHAR 


A 




6 






t 


D 




E 




F 




W Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Sank 


RS 

If M 


Rflnk 


PROG 


924 


1 


1127 


2 


792 


2 


1369 


2 


980 


2 


1229 


2 


mi 


184 


6 


268 


6 


206 


6 


436 


6 


■378 


5 


550 


5 


pyc 


108 


8 


171 


8 


110 


8 


235 


8 


197- 


7 


284 


7 


LOCA 


859 


2 


1209 


1 


809 


1 


1378 


1 


1034 


1 


1274 


1 


COST 


670 


3 


970 


3 


733 


3 


IMO 


3 


867 


3 


1061 


3 


ADHS 


291 


5 


465 


5 


303 


5 


$01 


5 


346 


6 


485 


6 


INST 


489 




.6]5 


4 


448 


4 


760 




508 


4 


6M 


4 


STUD 


163 


7 


212 


7 


134 


7 


241 


7 


154 


8 


203 


8 


OTHE 


72 


9 


'75 


9 


47 


9 


65 


9 


48 


9 


81 


9 



*A « professional or technical wikers; B " business owners, managers; C = 
clerical or sales lorkers; D « skilled craftsmen, forenen; I = operate a 
machine or vehicle; and F = unskilled senice or domestic workerSi 

V-3.^2;df ^'S; .05^11.07, 
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Hypothesis Xle 

Among curriculum students there are significant differ- 
ences between inst itut lonal characterist ics that influ- 
enced them most in selecting that institution with 
regard to level of education. 

Significant differences in curriculum students • rar mgs 
of institutional characteristics appeared to be related co 
their level of education (Table 30). Those students with the 
least education as compared with the other education cate- 
gories valued low cost most. Programs available ::nd location 
were valued highest across all categories, except where low 
cost was valued second by those students with the least edu- 
cation. Job placement services were more Important to high 
schooi dropouts than to the other curriculir. students. As 
level of education increased, the rank given student-centered 
instruction and activities also increased. 

To summarize, hypothesis XI, v aich states that among 
curriculum students there are significant differences b tween 
institutional characteristics that influenced them moF\ and 
certain of their general characteristics, is supported by the 
characterist ics of age , race and sex , priraary income , and 
level of education. It is not supported by occupation of the 
head-of -household . 



Hypothesis XII 

Among extension students there are siijnificant differ- 
ences br tween institutional characteristics that influ- 
enced Luem most in selecting T lat institution with 
regard to (a) age, (b) sex an race, and socioeconomic 
characteristics as measured by (c) primary income, (d) 
occupation of head-of -household, and (e) level of edu- 
cation. 



Hypothesis XI I a 

Among extension students there are significant differ- 
ences between institutional characteristics that influ- 
enced them most in selecting that institution with 
regard to age . 

When extension students vere compared by age group, sig- 
nificant differences were noted in their rankings of insti- 
tutional characteristics that most influenced them to attend 
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Table 30, Rank-order of institutional characteristics that most influenced 
curriculum students, by level of education 



INST 
CHAR 





RSP 


Rank 


RS_ 


Rank 


PROG 


67 


I 


228 


1 


ASST 


29 


6 


76 


7 


PLAC 


19 


7 


78 


6 


LOCA 


60 


3 


222 


2 


COST 


63 


2 


147 


3 


ADUS 


29 


5 


80 


5 


IKST 


41 


4 


141 


4 


STUD 


6 


9 


60 


8 


OTHE 


7 


8 


33 


9 



Level of educatio n^ 
C D 




RS Rank RS RS Rank ITS 



3001 2 
1111 6 
7 



636 
3091 

2610 3 

1130 5 

1556 4 

518 8 

163 9 



542 
254 
93 



5 



2373 2 
571 6 



7 328 8 



I 536 2 2481 1 



498 
78 
29 

430 



369 



26i 
'64 
23 



3 
6 
4 
8 
9 



2184 3 



923 
1295 
446 



5 
4 
7 



159 9 



142 
249 
76 
38 



1 
6 
9 
2 
3 
5 
4 
7 
8 



ate. ^^GET!rH?!f ^ ^^^^ ''^''^'^ ^ = ^^S^ school gradu- 



bu: 



H='36.63;df = 5; .05^11.07. 
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their institution, althoaph the intensity of the differences 
amonp ranks was not great {Table 31), Programs available 
and location were valued highest among the characteristics 
across all age groups. However, as age increased, programs 
available was valued less, and as age decreased, location was 
valued less. (The opposite vis true among the curriculum 
students.) Those students who were 26 to 59 years of age 
valued job placement services more and the institutional 
characteristic "other" less than did students in all other 
age categories. 



Table 31. Rank-order of institutional characteristics that 
most influenced extension ^* r'ienus to attend that 
institution, by age 



INST . Age, y.. 



CHAR 


^19 




20-25 


26- 


•29 


30- 


-5 9 


i60 




RSa Rjink 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS Rank 


PROG 


5 05 


1 


1212 


1 


692 


1 


2814 


2 


466 


3 


ASST 


109 


9 


178 


9 


61 


8 


::57 


8 


17 


8 


PLAC 


122 


8 


237 


8 


103 


7 


262 


7 


24 


9 


LOCA 


385 


2 


1158 


2 


613 


2 


2 950 


1 


607 


1 


COST 


306 




316 


3 


520 


3 


2338 


3 


429 


4 


ADMS 


210 




57? 


c 


304 


5 


123 9 


5 


240 


5 


INST 


281 


4 


797 


4 


421 


4 


2251 


4 


535 


2 


STUD 


174 


6 


351 


6 


152 


6 


590 


6 


178 


6 


OTHE 


133 


7 


269 


7 


55 


9 


233 


3 


34 


7 



^H =11.94; df = 4; .05 :^ 9.49. 



Hypothesis Xllb 

Among extension students tiere are significant differ- 
ences between institutional characteristics that influ- 
enced them most in selecting that institution with 
regard to race and sex. 

Although analysis of the data revealed diffeiences 
in rankings of influential institu' lonal characteristics 
among extension students that wer(5 attributable to either 
race or sex, none were significant (Table 32). For example, 
males and females differed as to which cJiaracteristlc — loca- 
tion or programs* available — they raivkeii highest. Nonwhite 
males also differed more than nonwhir.e females, white females 
and white males in their valuation ol institutional charac- 
teristics. 
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Table 32, Rank-order of institutional characteristics that 
T^ost influenced extension students to attend that 
institution, by race and sex 



Race and sex 



IKST 
CHAR 




Nonwhite 








White 




Female 


Male 




Female 


Hale 


RSa 


Rank 


RS Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


moG 


984 


2 


536 


1 


2777 


2 


1276 




ASST 


149 


8 


140 


9 


124 


8 


172 




PLAC 


250 


7 


185 


6 


124 


9 


190 


8 


LOCA 


1143 


1 


384 


2 


2958 


1 


1132 


2 


COST 


974 


3 


247 


5 


-2361 


3 


861 


3 


ADMS 


576 


5 


259 


4 


1101 


5 


553 


5 


INST 


830 


4 


287 


3 


2282 


4 


846 


4 


STUD 


276 


6 


176 


8 


610 


6 


342 


6 


OTH£ 


46 


9 


180 


7 


186 


7 


289 


7 



« 5,17; df - 3; 05^ 7,82, 



Hypothesis XI Ic 

Among extension students there are significant differ- 
ences between institutional characterist ics that influ- 
enced them most in selecting that institution with 
regard to primary income. 



Significant differences in extension students' rankings 
of institutional characterist ices that influenced them most 
nrhich appeared to be related to their primary income appear 
in Table 33. For example, all income groupings placed the 
highest values on location and programs available. As in- 
come increased, the value assigned to low cost j;^nerally 
decreased and that assigned to the quality of instruction 
generally increased. Likewise, as income increased, the 
/alue assigned to job placement services decreased and that 
assigned to the reason labeled ''other * increased. 



lypothesis XI Id ^ 

Among extension students there are significant differ- 
ences between institutional characteristics that influ- 
enced them most In selecting that institution with 
regard to occupation of head-of -household. 
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Table 33. Rank-order of institutional characteristics that most influenced 
extension students, by primary inconie 



230 



INST 
CHilfi 


-"!2,SS5 

or less 


$3,000- 
5.999 


$6,000- 
7.499 


9.999 


$10,000 
14.999 


$15,00^- 
19, 9r 


$20 000 

y 4/ V J V w 

or more 


RS» Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Eank 


DC PnnI/ 


RS 


Rank. 


RS 


■Rank 


RS Rank 


FROG 


1160 


2 


570 


1 


368 


2 


ii'iV i 


1195 


1 


225 


1 


159 1 


ASST 


240 


6 

0 


61 


8 


38 


8 


99 y 


71 


9 


5 


9 


6 8 


PLAC' 


290 


7 


87 


7 


38 


■7 


IOC 7 


80 


8 


U 


8 


5 9 


LOCA 


1270 


1 


566 


2 


379 


1 


1053 2 


1188 


2 


224 


2 


HAM 

132 2 


COST 


974 


3 


421 


3 


308 


3 


903 3 


957 


3 


148 


4 


99 4 


ADUS 


695 


5 


267 


5 


180 


5 


47V 5 


462 


'5 


110 


5 


51 5 


INST 


898 


4 


390 


4 


295 


4 


869 4 


848 


4 


185 


3 


100 3 


STUD 


359 


6 


133 


6 


85 


6 


312 6 


243 


6 


39 


6 


25 6 


m 


113 


9 


45 


9 


17 


9 


134 8 


89 


7 


18 


7 


16 7 



ERIC 



aH = 24.94;df = 6; .05^12.59. 
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As with curriculum students, no significant differences 
were ound between extension students V rankings of institu- 
tional characteristics with regard to occupation of head-of- 
household. Location and programs available were ranked either 
first or second by all categories. Third or fourth rankings 
were given by all categories to the characteristics of low 
cost and quality of instruction. These data appear in Table 
34. 



Hypothesis Xlle 

Among extension students there are significant differ- 
ences between inst itut ional characteristics that influ- 
enced them most in selecting that institution with 
regard to level of education. 

No significant differences were noted in extension stu- 
dents* rankings of institutional characteristics that most in- 
fluenced their selection with regard to level of education 
(fable 35), All education categories ranked location and 
programs available either first or second, and low cost and 
quality of instruct ion either third or fourth. 

Hypothesis XII states that among extension students 
there are significant differences between institutional char- 
acteristics that influenced them most in selecting that in- 
stitution with regard to certain general characteristics. 
Hypothesis II is supported with regard to agei^j- rac^er»and sex , 
and primary income. It is not supported with regard to the'^ 
characteristics of occupation of the head-of-household and \ 
level of student's education. 



Summary of Results 

The purposes of this portion of the larger research 
project was to ascertain curriculum and extension students* 
value orientations toward education and the institutional 
characteristics which most influenced the selection of insti- 
tut ion attended . 

Certain general characteristics of the curriculum and 
extension students were examined. The largest age group were 
the 30-59 year olds (40%); tho a<^xt largest age group were 
20-25 (27%), The smallest age proup was represented by those 
students who were 60 or over, ?rith 4% in that category. The 
population was about evenly divided by sex (45% females and 
55% males) and the majority (75%) were white. 

Enrollments among the curriculum students ranged from 
47% in the technical program^'area to 8% in general education 
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Table 34. Rank-order of institutional cliaracterlstics that nost influenced 
/ extension students, by occupation of the head-of-household 



I)IST Occupation of head-of-household' 



CHAR 


A 






B 




C 




D 




E 


F 




RSD Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


PBOG 


832 


2 


951 


1 


574 


1 


914 


2 


894 


1 


1130 


2 


ASST 


27 


9 


66 


8 


34 


9 


116 


7 


106 


8 


198 


8 


PLAC 


30 


8 


73 


7 


56 


7 


115 


8 


185 


7 


228 


7 


LOCA 


857 


1 


912 


2 


549 


2 


941 


1 


852 


2 


1190 


1 


COST, 


670 


3 


684 


3 


480 


3 


746 


3 


704 


3 


940 


3 


ADUS 


308 


5 


340 


5 


222 


5 


438 


5 


432 


5 


637 


5 


INST 


625 


k 


680 


4 


402 


4 


713 


4 


655 


4 


884 
342 


4 


STUD 


215 


6 


210 


6 


106 


6 


209 


6 


202 


6 


6 


OTl 


76 


7 


62 


9 


54 


8 


104 


9 


57 


9 


125 


9 



*A r professional or technical vorkers; B = fesiw ownfteis^ managers; 
C - clerical or sales workers; D « skilled cri:(l», te*yi^5ii; £ = operate 
a mackiae or vehicle; and F = ^unskilled service' ft)' Sflifiestic workers, 



%.-.6.07; df = 5; .05 2 11.07. 
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Table 35. Rank-order of institutional characteristics that 
most Influenced extension students, by level of 
education 



INST Level of education 



CHAK 




A 


B 




C 






D 




E 


RSb 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


RS 


Rank 


PROG 


610 


2 


1095 


1 


2230 


1 


879 


2 


806 


1 


ASST 


75 


8 


163 


9 


277 


8 


60 


9 


25 


9 


PLAC 


71 


9 


214 


7 


323 


7 


70 


8 


47 


8 


IXXA 


700 


1 


1053 


2 


2143 


2 


960 


1 


806 


2 


COST 


509 


4 


790 


3 


1786 


3 


769 


3 


607 


3 


ADMS 


399 


5 


517 


5 


937 


5 


389 


5 


291 


5 


INST 


551 


3 


773 


4 


1601 


4 


703 


4 


600 


4 


STUD 


280 


6 


264 


6 


479 


6 


201 


6 


188 


6 


OTHE 


126 


7 


194 


8 


196 


9 


108 


7 


94 


7 



^A = granunar school or less; B = some high school; C = 
high school graduate and GED certificate; D » some postsecon- 
dary education; and F = college graduate or more. 

« 6.37; df =4; .05 3t 9.49. 



For extensio;;! students, 4 9% were enrolled in occupational ex- 
tension and only 1% in -the apprenticeship program. Students* 
primary income ranged from 11% in the less than $3,000 category 
to 8% in the $20,000 or more income category. The largest 
representation for occupation of head-of-household was the 
19% who were classified as skille^ craftsmen, foremen (not 
farm) and the smallest was farm foremen, represented by less 
than 1%. Enrollment by level of education showed 45% were 
either high school graduates or held the GED certificate. 
The next largest educational category were those with some 
postsecondary education (25%). Slightly over 8% each were 
represented in the grammar school or less and the college 
graduate or more categories. 

Rank-orders were used in testing reasons that curricu- 
lum and extension students were continuing educational pur- 
suits and in determining which institutional characteristics 
most influenced their selection of the institution attended. 

When the rankings given by all students for continuing 
educational pursuits at CC/Tl were examined by program area, 
significant differences were noted. But when the rank-orders 
of reasons given by all curriculum (credit) students and by 
all extension (noncredit) students were compared, no signifi- 
cant differences were observable. Thus it would appear that 
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students within the curriculum program and extension areas 
differed with regard to their value orientations toward 
education. 

Significant differences among students' value orienta- 
tions toward education were found within curriculum program 
areas. However, when the rank-orders of general education 
and special credit programs were eliminated, the significant 
differences disappeared. In other words, college-transfer, 
technical, and vocational program students did not differ 
significantly with regard to their value orientations toward 
education. It would appear that the significant differences 
that existed were among general education and special credit 
students when compared with students in other programs within 
the curriculum area. 

Significant differences were found among curriculum stu- 
dents' reasons for continuing education with regard to the 
demographic variables of sex, race, and age. There also were 
significant differences when comparing their value orienta- 
tions toward education with two of the measures of socioeco- 
nomic status — primary income and level of education. How- 
ever, when head-of-household's occupation was compared with 
reasons for continuing education, no significant differences 
existed. 

Kank-orders given reasons for continuing education by 
extension students in the various program areas revealed that 
they were more diverse than curriculum students in their value 
orientations toward education. In fact, extension students 
differed significantly in their value orientations toward 
education with regard to all demographic and all socioeconomic 
variables studied, i.e., sex, race, age, level of education, 
primary income, and occupation of head-of-household. 

When the influence of institutional characteristics was 
treated, no significant differences were found between cur- 
riculum'and ext ension students. The institution's location, 
programs available, low cost, and quality of instruction were 
ranked in that order by all the students. The same progres- 
sion of influence among institutional characteristics was 
noted for extension students, with the exception of those in 
apprenticeship and- MET A programs. Even among these excep- 
tions, the four characteristics fell within the first five 
ranks. The least influential institutional characteristics 
for both extension and curriculum students were financial 
assistance available, job placement services, the "other" 
category, and student-centered instruction and activities. 

Significant differences were noted among curriculum 
students when institutional characteristics that most influ- 
enced their selection of an institution, to attend were com- 
pared with their sex, race, age^ and all measures of 
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socioeconomic status except occupation of head-of -household. 
The same comparisons for extension students revealed signifi-^ 
leant differences with regard to age and primary income, but 
not for race and sex, occupation ,,pf_.head-of-household, or 
student's level of education. 
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CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND HECOUMENDATIQVrS 



This study of curriculum and extension students in the 
North Caxollna Community College System had four specific 
objectives: 

-"^o determine curriculum and extension students^ value 
orientations toward education; 

~To ascertain how value orientations toward education 
differed among those students with regard to progzam 
area selection and certain demographic and socioeco- 
nomic characteristics. 

"To determine those institutional characteristics which 
influenced curriculum and extension students most in 
selecting an institution to attend; and 

— To ascertain whether or not those institutional char- 
acteristics considered most influential differed 
among the students with regard to program area selec- 
tion and certain demographic and socioeconomic char- 
acteristics. 



Conclusions 

Curriculum and extension students differed considerably 
in their value orientations toward education. With respect 
to progpram area of selection, curriculum (credit) students 
were primarily Vocational-Monetary oriented; extension (non- 
credit) students were primarily Improvement-Learning oriented. 
Among curriculum students, those in the smaller, specialized 
program areas (special credit and general tJducation) were 
more Improvement -Learning oriented than were those in the 
larger, general program areas. 



Student value orientations toward education differed 
with respect to certain demographic variables. Students in 
the youngest and oldest age categories differed most in their 
value orientations toward education. The youngest group was 
Vocational-Monetary oriented* whereas the oldest group was 
Social-Cultural oxiented. Curriculum students differed in 
their value orientations toward education according to sex 
more than race, whereas the opposite was true for extension 
students . 

CurriculiSE- and extension students' value orientations 
toward education also differed with respect to certain socio- 
economic variables. Primary income appeared to be a better 
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lijdlcator of value differences among extension (noncredlt ) 
students than level of education or occupation of the head- 
of-household. Among curriculum (credit) students, level of 
education appeared to b*^ a better indicator of value differ- 
ences than primary Income or occupation of bead**of-bousehold. 

Those Institutional characteristics that most Influences 
curriculum and extension students in selecting an Instltutloi 
to attend differed with regard to program area selection. 
However, those differences existed for the most part among 
students enrolled in the relatively small, specialized prograo 
areas. Students who were enrolled in the larger program 
areas of both curriculum (credit) and extension (noncredlt) 
agreed that the institution's location, its program (course 
offerings), the low cost of tuition, and the quality of in- 
struction were the most influential characteristics. HoWevej 
for the vast majority of the subject students, the Instltii- 
t ion's location and its prograsi (course offerings) were ^the 
most influential characteristics. 

The most influential institutional characteristics also 
differed with respect to certain demographic variables. 
Whereas among curriculum (credit) students age and race-^ex 
helped explain differences, among extension (noncredlt) stu- 
dents, age was the better measure of differences. 

The most influential institutional characteristics dif- 
fered with respfqt to certain socioeconomic variables. Dif- 
ferences among curriculum (credit) students were according tc 
level of education and primary income. Differences aznong 
extension (noncredlt) students were according to primary 
income. 



Implications and Recommendations 

The findings of this study have numerous practical im- 
plications for the NCCCS. Curriculum and extenslo.^ students* 
value orientations toward education have been deter^ained 
(assuming the representativeness of the sample). By utiliz- 
ing this information, planners^ programmers , last ructorQ , 
counselors, administrators , etc., should be able to assess 
the priorities under which they choose to work. The f^ct 
that the curriculum students in this study were more allBce 
than different in their value orientations toward education 
(the reasons they continued their education) should lead to 
a lessening in the degree to which they may have been <^18- 
tinguisfaed from each other in institutional settings, ao far 
as their value orientations are concerned. Students who 
were enrolled in small but specialized program a^'eas differed 
in their value orientations toward education when compared 
to students in other program areas. Particular 
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attention should be directed toward this difference, espec- 
ially in counseling and program planning for students in such 
small^ specialized program areas as special credit and general 
education. 

Since extension students appeared to be motivated most 
by the desire to learn something of interest to them, and 
since these students considered location the most important 
institutional characteristic, a careful reassessment of stu- 
,dent learning needs and increased off-campus offerings are 
recommended. 

The "open-door" admissions concept has been emphasized 
as an important characteristic of 5CCCS institutions. Essen- 
tially, "open-door" admission means that any adult may become 
a student in any one of the Systeia^s institutions in a pro- 
gram or course tbnt beut fits his interests and abilities. 
None of the categories of students in this study ranked the 
"open-door" admissions policy higher than 5 (most categories 
ranked it fifth), except ucn«bite males, who ranked it fourth. 
One therefore may Imply that those students sampled, having 
gained adaissldn to an institution,, had no reason to rank 
"open-door" admissions policy among the four most influen- 
tial institutional characteristics. 



Theoret ical Issues 

The findings of this study generally confirmed tbe valid- 
ity of the noule typology, a prototype that characterizes 
reasons why adults seek continuing education. Although a 
fourth care gory— External Expectations-Escape Orientat.ion— 
was a necessary modification to Houle's typology for the 
purposes of this study, it did not appear to be a significant 
factor in determining reasons why curriculum and extension 
students were continuing their education in the NCCCS. 

The finding^ of this study appeared to support the con- 
tention that level of education and income are the best indi- 
cators of value differences among people (Rokeach, 1973), and 
that the higner the primary income and level of students* edu- 
cation, the greater the value placed on those reasons that 
comprise a Social-Cultural value orientation (Hyaan^ 1L953) . 
Wbile differences in value orientations toward education were 
found, there was sufficient commonality among the subject 
students to suggest that Getzels (1972) was right in contend- 
ing that there is a dominant value order at any given point 
in time. Contrary t'o'Hort imer 's (1973) findings, occupation 
of the head-of-household was not a significant factor in the 
determination of value orientations toward education among 
the curriculum (credit) students in this study. Significant 
differences were found, however, among the extension (non- 
credit) students. 
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Implications for Research 

Havlghurst and Orr (1956) explored the concept of devel- 
c^^xnental tasks and social roles perceived by adults as mean- 
ingful and necessary In order to ''live better.*' They postu- 
lated that developmental tasks and social roles are determined 
by thr<^ forces: (1) the value expectations of society, (2) 
the maturing and aging of the body^ and (3) personal values 
and aspirations. According to Havlghurst (1955, p. 1)5 

There are fully as many new problems to solve and new 
situations to grasp during the adult year£s as there are 
during the earlier periods of life. Adulthood hsts its 
transition points and its crises. It is a developmental 
period in almost as completely a sense as childhood and 
adolescence £u:e developmental periods. 

In light of the foregoing concepts of developmental tasks 
and social roles among adults, it would seem that^ In plan- 
ning educational programs for^adults, some consideration 
should be given to: (1) how adults could best benefit from 
the program, (2) how the program might contribute to the 
maturity of the adult , and (3) which programs have greater 
application to which groups of adults. In this context 
one may ask: Based on the findings of this study, what re- 
lationship does value orientation toward education have to 
the concepts of developmeii/tal tasks and social roles of 
adults? If developmental tasks change with periods of age, 
c?.o value orientations toward education also change? to what 
extent? 
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ADDENDA 

Addendum I: Handbook on Sampllpg and Data Collection 



Department of Adult and Community College Education 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 



Ronald W. Shearon, Project Director 

Robert G. Templin, Jr., Primary Researcher 

David E. Daniel, Assistant Researcher 



OBJECTIVES: 

A. T*?) have 965 students complete questionnaires at each in- 
stitution before the end of the Spririg Quarter. 

B. To have each class instructor complete an evaluation 
sheet. 

C. To check institutional records against 30 randomly drawn 
questionnaires at each institution. 



PROCEDURES: 

I. Wake contact with the institutional project coordinator 
who has been assigned by each institution to assist you, 
telling him/her what you are going to do, when you plan 
to arrive, and what assistance you will need. (A record 
should be kept of all long-distance telephone calls.) 

You will need : 



a. The institutional project coordinator to assist you 
in distributing and collecting 965 questionnaires, 
as well as in making otb.er necessary institutional 
contacts . ,^ 

b. A master class list that contains a listing of all 
noncredit extension and credit curriculum classes^ 
(not courses) currently being conducted both on- 
campus and off-campus by the institution. If this 
list can be sent, to you in advance, you w; 11 save 
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time by being able to draw ycur sample before your 
arrival. If this is not possible, you will have to 
draw your sample at the time you visit the institu- 



tion . 



c An estimate of the approximate r^verage oluss size for 
all classes currently being conducted. 

d The date of the last week of classes prior to final 
■ examinations at each institution so you can schedule 
your visit to allow one full week for distribution 
and completion of questionnaires so as not to run 
into exam week. If such scheduling is not possible, 
check to see if questionnaires can be completed dur- 
ine final examinations. If this is not possible, 
telephone Bob Templin or Dr. Shearon immediately. 

e Permission to have access to student files (you or 

someone at the institution will be "^^ff to check^3Q 
of the completed questiontcvires against institutional 
student files to determine the reliability of student 
responses on certain questions). 

SamDlinK Desien. Upon receiving the master list of 
classes^ choose the specific classes to be included in 
your saiple by strictly following the sampling design be- 
low (an example of how this v<ould be done with ^ hypo- 
thetical institution is appended at the end of the hand- 
book) . 

a. Secure the master list of all classes. 

\ Reorder the list so that all curriculum classes are 
listed together first, followed by all noncredit ex- 
tension classes listed together. 

c Find out the average class size for all classes (have 
■ the institutional project coordinator estimate, or 
if more accurate data are available, calculate aver- 
age c lass size ) . 

This average is the value to be used for c in the 
formula below . 

Beside each class listing, place the cumulative av- 
erage class size. EXAMPLE: (at an institution with 
an average class size of 30), c » 30, 
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Class 

English C "101 

Spanish C-102 

Auto Mechanics T-104 

ABE -01 

GED-01 



Cumulative average class size 

30 

60 

90 
120 
150 



d. From your master list of all classes, find oii^t .the 
total number of classes currently being conducted. 
This number is the value to be used for M in the for- 
mula below. 

e. Multiply these two numbers together to get the total 
duplicated student headcount (not the total enrollment 
at the institution) : 

(^(M) - S, 

where S - total duplicated student headcount at a 
given institution* The number you get for S will be 
used in- the formula below* 

f» To find the number of classes to be included in the 
sample (m), multiply M times 965 and divide by S: 

(965)(M) 

— n m (round it up to the nearest whole num- 



m - number of classes to be included in the sample. 

To find the specific classes to be included in the 
sample, find the Institutional Sampling Gap (I.S*G«) 
by the following formula: 



^ " I.S.G. 

m 

h. Using a table of random digits , choose a five-digit 
number (if S > 9,999) or a four-digit number (if S < 
9,999). After finding this number, locate on your 
listing of cumulative average class size the class 
within which that number falls. This becomes the 
first class to be included in the sample. Then add 
the I.S.G. to the first number drawn from the table 
.of random digits and locate the class within which 
this new number falls. This then becomes the second 
class to be included in the sample. Repeat this proc- 
ess of adding the I.S.G. to the last figure until 
you have done it m times (m = number of classes to be 
Included in the sample). You should now have your 
sample . 
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After selecting classes to be included in the sample, pre- 
pare packages of materials to be sent to each class, 
including: 

a A letter to the instructor with an attached instruc- 
tor evaluation sheet (be sure to fill in the name of 
instructor and class number and section on the letter 
to be sent) ; and 

b. The appropriate number of student questionnaires. 

After preparing the above packages, distribute them to 
the appropriate instructors (you and/or the institutional 
project coordinator may do this), following these guide- 
lines: 

a In the first three credit classes scheduled to com- 
plete the questionnaires, inform the instructor that 
students are to print their names on the top of their 
questionnaires. All other classes are not to identify 
students who take the questionnaire. 

b You may meet the instructors of class.es selected for 
study if you wish to provide directions to them before 
class; you may take part in the actual distribution 
of the questionnaires to students and in giving di- 
rections to students on completing the questionnaires. 
However, you should not assist students in answering 
any part of the questionnaire. To do so may bias 
student responses. 

Be sure that the instructors kuow: 



a^ Which of their classes they are to administer the 
questionnaire to (some instructors most certainly 
will teach more than one class); 

b. They are to report the number of absentees who did 
not complete the questionnaire; 

c They are to keep enough extra copies of the ques- 
tionnaire so they can distribute these extra copies 
to students when they return; and 

d They are to return the questionnaires and instructor 
evaluation sheets to the institutional project co- 
ordinator. 
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6. Be sure that the institutional project coordinator at 
each institution is provided the following information: 

a. As completed questionnaires are received by him/her 
they should be bundled together, each class by itself 
With the instructor evaluation sheet on top. 

b. Provide him/her with a telephone number where you can 
be reached in the event any problems occur after you 
leave the institution. In addition, provide him/her 
with Dr. Shearon's telephone number in case you cannot 
be reached. They may call collect. 

c. A letter of endorsement or authorization from an in- 
stitutional official to accompany questionnaires to 
instructors will be helpful. 

7. If you are present when completed questionnaires are re-- 
turned by the three classes where students printed their 
names on top of the questionnaires, you may complete the 
final phase of the data collection in this manner: 

a. Thoroughly mix the student questionnaires from each 
class separately. 

b. Select every third questionnaire. 

c. You or someone at the institution pull the student 
file of each questionnaire selected by this process. 

d. Check the student's file against student question- 
naire responses of the following six questions: 
QUESTIONS I, N, Y, 2, AA, and BB. 

e. If the student's response on the questionnaire is dif- 
ferent from that listed in his f-i.le, circle, in red ink 
the response on the questionnaire that is indicated as 
being correct by the student file. 



COR£: 



If you are not present when completed questionnaires 
are returned by the three classes where students 
printed their names at the top of the questionnaire 
whoever arrives to collect all the questionnaires 
from the institution will conduct this final phase. 

If you run into any problems during the data-gathering 
process where you are unable to resolve the problem 
telephone Mrs. Brenda Warren and explain the problei 
Br. Shearon or Bob Templin will return the call as soon 
as possible. 
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EXAMPLE OF SAMPLING DESIGN 
Master Class List 



Class 



Curricu luxa (credit) 



1. 


£NG 


9300-01 


2. 


MATH 9303-01 


3. 


CHM 


9200-01 


4. 


CHM 


9200-02 


5. 


CHM 


9200-03 


6. 


RDN 


9210-01 


7. 


RDN 


9210-02 


8. 


£NG 


9310-01 


9. 


ENG 


9310-01 



Cumulative average 
class size 



30 
60 
90 
120 
150 
180 
210 
240 
270 



Sampling cycle 



31.75 
70.00 

124.55 

189 . 10 

243 .65 



33. 
1. 

2. 

3, 
4. 



30. MATH 9360-01 

Extension (noncredit) 

31. ABE -01 

32. ABE -02 

33 . GED-01 

34. GED-02 

35. Interior Design-01 



900 



930 
960 
990 
1020 
1050 



908 .25 

962.80 
1017.35 



16. 

17. 
18. 



59. Physical Fitness-01 

60. card Playing-01 



1770 
1800 



1781.10 



32. 



965 - number of students to complete the questionnaire (con- 
stant for all institutions), 
e* - 30 (avg . class size) 4. ^ 4. ,4.4 

U - 60 (total number of classes given by ^he institution) 
S - 1800 (total duplicated student headcount); (c)(M) S 
tt .33 (number of classes to be included in the sample) 



(965)(60) ^ 57900 

^ 1S06 nreoff 



32.1 rounded up to 33, 



In this example, a f <>^^-<iigi^ ^Jff^^^ ^^^^^.^.^ lklf\iil 
drawn from the table of random digits. In this case tne 
Jumber^O was randomly choson. Reduce this number by S 
until it falls within your range: 



5470 
-1800 



3670 
-1800 



1870 
-1800 
0075" 



the first sampling number 
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Find the class in the cumulative average class size within 
•which 70 falls . In this case, it would be the third class 
listed (CHM9200K)1). It is the first class to be included 
in your sample. Now add the I.S.G. to 70 to get the next 
class to be included in the sample. In this case, I.S.G 
54.55. See below as to how I.S.G.s are added each time a new 
class is drawn into the sample. 

USING THE INSTITUTIONAL SAMPLING GAP (I.S.G.) 
(from the preceding problem) 

Previous Institutional New Specific 
Sample sample + sampling - sample class 
class number gap number selected 

1. 0.00 0.00 70.00 CHH 9200-O1 

2. 70.00 54.55 124.55 CHM 9200-03 

3. 124.55 54.55 189.10 RDN 9210-02 

4. 189.10 54.55 243.65 ENG 9310-02 



16. 853.70 54.55 908.25 ABE-Ol 

17. 908.25 54.55 962.80 GED-03 

18. 962.80 54.55 1017.35 GED-04 



32. 1726.55 54.55 1781.10 Card Playing-01 

33. 1781.10 54.55 1831.75 

-1800.00 

31.75 MATH 9303-01 



Addendum II; Rationale and Criteria for the 
Determination of Student Nonresponses and 
Percentage of Student Response 
by Institution 



Department of Adult and Community College Education 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 

lonald W. Shearon, Project Director 
lobert G. Templin, Jr., Primary Researcher 
)avid E. Daniel, Assistant Researcher 
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The ideal sample size can be broken into a number of com- 
ponents that will allow investigators to determine actual 
sample size, actual nonresponse, and percentage of student 
resDonse by institution and for the entire sample: 



Over- 



C lass 

Ideal usable . Non- ^ estimation ^ cancel- 

sample ° responses responses of average lations 

' class size 



Definitions 

Ideal sample is the number of desired student responses 
per institution as called for in the sample design. This num' 
ber was constant for all institutions (965). 

usable responses are the number of student responses at 
a given institution that were sufficiently completed to be 
included in the investigation. 

Nonresponses are the number of student responses at a, 
given institution that were not included in the investigation 
due to: 

1 Student refusal to respond to the questionnaire or 
' his absence from class while questionnaires were 

administered; 

2 Unusable student responses that were received but 
insufficiently complete or apparently sabatoged; 

3. Instructor refusal to allow his class to participate 
In the study; and/or 

4 Unaccounted for classes that were included in the 
' actual sample but from which no student responses 
were received . 

nverestimation of average class size is the number of 
expected student responses not received due 

errors in calculating the average class size at a given in- 
stitution. 

Class calculations are the number of expected student 
responses not received due to the cancellation of classes ^ 
chosen for inclusion in the ideal sample at a given institu- 
tion. 
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Discussion 



To the degree materials and oth«r information upon which 
the sample selection was based were accurate, actual sample 
size approximated the ideal sample size, if the-estimated 
average class size exceeded the actual average size, the re- 
sulting actual sample size would be smaller than the ideal 
sample size. Likewise, if a number of classes selected for 
r,^''^!!^ I? ^ I sample had been cancelled prior to the time 
period studied by investigators, the resulting actual sample^ 
size would be smaller than the ideal sample size The de- 
crease in the ideal sample size attributed to these estima-- 
tlott^errors are not included in the computation of the actual 
sample size or percentage of response, since they were never 
truly present in the population and cannot, therefore, repre- 
sent nonresponses : ' x^t^x^ 

Actual sample - Usable responses + Nonresponses . 

INSTITUTIONAL CALCULATION SHEET 
(For determining number of student nonresponses, 
actual sample size, and percentage of student 
responses) 



INSTITUTION: 



1. Ideal sample size 

(Constant for all institutions) 

2. Average class size 

(Compute from institutional "sampling work 
papers") 

3. Usable responses 

(Calculate from computer printout) 

4. Nonresponses 

(Compute by adding a, b, c, and d below) 

a. Student absences or refusals 
(Compute from faculty evaluation 

sheets) 

b. Unusable or sabatoged student re- 
sponses (compute from institutional ~ 
file folder) 
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•c. Instructor refusals 

(Compute from instructor evaluation 
sSs and institutional file folder; 
if enrollment by class is known add 
enr>llEients of all class refusals; 
if not known, multiply number of 
class refusals by average class size/ 

• d. Unaccounted for classes — ~ 
(Compute from institutional "sampling 

work papers"; if en^o^f f 
is known, add enrollments of all un 
accounted for classes; if not known, 
^Uiply number of classes by average 
class size) 

5JSutrCrmuUip!ylng number of cancelled 
classes times average class size) 

fi Overestimation of average class size 
sample size) 



7. Actual sample size cancellations and over- 

^L^Sti^n :f av^^aS^cla^s^size a^^ 
that total from ideal sample size) 

frorpu"J:'by^dI?idrng usable responses by actual — ^ 
sample size) 

student nonrespoadents irom -ic 



Curriculum total 

Tra^nsfer 

Technical 

Vocational 

Other curriculums 
Extension total 
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293 



Total K - 10,074 



Usable 
i' responses 



Institution 



548 


01 


Rowan 


630 


02 


Forsythe 


493 


03 


Alamance 


809 


04 


Southeastern 


1108 


05 


Coastal Carolina 


389 


06 


Caldwell 


618 


07 


Wilkes 


563 


08 


Rockingham 


534 


09 


Central Piedmont 


654 


10 


Gaston 


625 


11 


Halifax 


590 


12 


Roanoke -Chowan 


816 


13 


Cape Fear 


472 


14 


Blue Ridge 


330 


15 


Anson 


895 


16 


Central Carolina 


^Total 


percentage 


response * 73.40. 



Percentage 
response^ 

72.68 
69.84 
60:27 
81.72 
80.70 
36 .63 
66.52 
57.57 
73.86 
88.62 
76 . 13 
36.76 
80.07 
66.53 
84.18 
82 . 19 



Target sample size 
Usable responses 
Nonresponses 

Absences 
Unusable 

Instructor refusal 
Unaccounted for classes 

Overestimation of class size 
Actual sample size 
Total percentage response 



1,748 
46 
221 
1,782 
57757 



15,440 
10,074 
3,797 



2,220 
13 , 723 
73.40% 
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Addendum III: Final Research Instrument 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



Department of Community Colleges 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



STUDENT PROFILE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Do not write 
in this area 



i. — — — -« 



(1-6) 



PART I: SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

INSTRUCTIONS : This is a scientific study of students who are 
currently enrolled in North Carolina technical institutes and 
community colleges. Below are 45 questions which we want you 
to complete to the best of your knowledge. Please read each 
question carefully and clearly place in the box provided the 
number of the response which best answers the question. If 
you have completed this questionnaire in another class, it is 
important for you to complete it again. Individual responses 
will be kept strictly confidential. Thank you. 



How 



many times have you completed this questionnaire? 



□ 



1. This is the first time. 

2. This is the second time. 

3. This is the third time. 

4. Four or more times (Specify)^ 



B. Sex 

Hi- 

C . Rac€ 

Hi- 



a 



Age 

1. 
2. 
3 . 
4, 



Female 
Male 



EXAMPLE: If you are female, your 
response to question B would be: 
Sex 

I. Female 
LXj 2. Male ^ 



Black 
Indian 



Less than 18 

18 

19 

20-22 



3. White 

4. Other (Specify). 



5. 23-25 

6. 26-29 

7. 30-39 

8. 40-49 



9. 50-59 

10. 60-69 

11. 70-79 

12 . Over 79 
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Marital status 

1. Single or engaged 

2. Married 

3. Widowed 

4 . Separated 

5 . Divorced 

When do you attend most of your classes? 

1. Day 

2. Evening (most classes after 5 p.m.) 

Have you ever been a full-time student at a 4-year col- 
lege or university? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

How many hours are you in class per week? 

1. 1-5 5. 21-25 

2. 6-10 6. 26-30 

3. 11-15 7. Over 30 

4. 16-20 

How many different courses are you taking this quarter? 

1. One 4. Four 7. Seven 

2. Two 5. Five 8. Eight 

3. Three 6. Six 9. Over eight (Specify) 

Are you a military veteran? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

Are you a resident of North Carolina? 

1. Yes (If this is your response, go to question L) 

2. No (If this is your response, go to question M) 

If you are a resident of North Carolina, is this institu- 
tution located in your home county? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 
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M. Classification 

1 Noncredit Extension student 

rn i reLrnrng"^reshn.an (completed .ore than one full 
quarter but not yet a sophomore) 
4. Sophomore 

N In what program area are you currently enrolled? (Indl- 
■ cate only one of the following.) 

Credit Programs 

1. COLLEGE TRANSFER— If this is your response, go di- 
rectly to question R. 

2 GENERAL EDUCATION (two-year general education de- 
gree program) -If this is your response, go 
directly to question R.. 

T SPECIAL CREDIT STUDENT (taking one or more credit 
cmrses, but not enrolled in a * o'^'^l ^^^ff ^/ ,f 
tiflcate. or diploma-awarding program) --If this is. 
Jour response, go directly to question R. 

T'lrrHWTrAL (two-year occupational degree program)— li 
Sf Is yoi^ re^ponse. go directly to question R. 

VOCATIONAL (one-year or less --P-J^-^^J Velponsl , 
cate or diploma program) —If this \s your t^^v f 
go directly to question R. 

Noncredit Extension Programs: 

s=!«^?! o""U"e)--II this IS your response, go ^ 
directly to question P. 

APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM-If this is your response, go 
directly to question P. 

FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION (Adult Basic Education^ High^ 
^Xhnni DiDlona or Equivalency Certificate, i^arnins 
Sorator?5-^f thil is your response, go directly 
to question 0. 

MDC JOB TRAINING PROGRAM-If this is your response, 
go directly to question P. 



□ 



6 



7. 
8. 
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10. MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING (MDTA)~If this is 
your response, go directly to question P. 

11. NEW AND EXPANDING INDUSTRY TRAINING~If this is your 
response, go directly to question P. 

12. OCCUPATIONAL EXTENSION (noncredit technical or voca- 
tional extension courses) — If this is your response, 
go directly to question P. 

13. RECREATION EXTENSION (noncredit extension athletic, 
game, hobbies course or seminar) — If this is your 
response, go directly to question P. 

If enrolled in a noncredit Fundamental Education course or 
program, select which one of the below you are in and go 
directly to question P. 

1. Adult Basic Education (ABE) 

2. High School Diploma program for adults 

3. High School Equivalency Certificate (GED) program 

4. Learning Laboratory 

NONCREDIT EXTENSION STUDENTS ONLY : Do you plan to enter 
this or some other educational institution in a credit 
program at a later date? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

NONCREDIT EXTENSION STUDENTS ONLY : Is this the first 
course offered by this institution in which you have been 
enrolled? 

1. Yes 

2 . No 

Residence while enrolled in this institution 

1. Live with parents 

2. Live with spouse (husband/wife) 

3. Live with other relative 

4. Live with another family (not relative) 

5. Live alone 

6. Liv<i with other students 

7. Other (Specify) 
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S. Distance to class each day (one way) 



□ 



1. Less than 1 mile 6. 21--25 miles 

2 1--5 miles 7. 26-30 miles 

3. 6-10 miles 31-35 miles 

4. 11-15 miles 9. Over 35 miles 

5. 16-20 miles 



□ 



T. In addition to yourself, what one person influenced you 
most in deciding to attend this institution? (Choose 
only one) 

1. Community college /technical institute recruiter or 
other institutional personnel 

2. Employer 

3 4-year college/university personnel 

4 . Academic high school teacher 

5. High school coach 

6. High school counselor 

7. Vocational high school teacher 

8. Parent 

9. Spouse 

10 . Other relative 

11. Friend (not a student) 

12. Student 

13 Social service agency (Employment Security Commis- 
sion, Vocational Rehabilitation, Welfare, etc.) 

14. Other (Specify) , — 
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H »w did you first learn of the program or course in which 
you are now enrolled? (Choose only one) 

1. Community college/technical institute recruiter or 
other institutional personnel 

2 . Employer 

3. 4-year college/university personnel 

4. Academic high school teacher 

5. High school coach 

6. High school counselor 

7. Vocational high school teacher 

8. Literature from the institution 

9. TV, radio, newspaper 
. 10. Parent 

11. Spouse 

12. Other relative 

13. Friend (not a student) : 

14 . Student 

15. Social service agency (Employment Security Commis- 
sion, Vocational Rehabilitation, Welfare, etc.) 

16. Other (Specif y)_ 

Would you have attended anothe:. educational institution 
this year if this institution had not existed? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

Was this institution your first choice among postsecon- 
dary institutions for continuing your education? 

1. Yes 

2. No 
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X. 



□ 



If your answer to the above question was "No," which type 
of institution was your first choice? 

1. Other technical institute or community college 

2. Private two-year college 

3. Public four-year college or university 
4! Private four-year college or university 
5. Other (Specif y)_^_ 



Y. What is the highest grade in school ^ou^ have completed? 



□ 



1. Less than 7th grade 

2. 7th-8th grade 

3. 9th-llth grade 

4. High school graduate 

5 . GED diploma 

6. One year beyond high school 

7. 2-3 years beyond high school 

8. College graduate 

9. Graduate work 



Z. High school curriculum 



□ 



1. Business 4. Vocational . 

2. College preparatory 5, Other (Specify) 



3 . General 

AA. What was your grade average in high school? (Estimate) 



□ 



1 A (90-100) 4. Below C (less than 70) 

2" B (80-89) 5, Did not go to high 

3. C (70-79) school 

BB. What was your high school rank upon graduation? 
(Estimate) 

1 upper one-third 3. Lower one-third 

2 Middle one-third 4. Did not graduate from 

high school 

CC. What is the highest grade your father has completed? 

(Estimate. Please complete even if you no longer live 
with your father, or even though he is no longer living.) 



□ 



□ 



1. Less than 7th grade 

2. 7th -8th grade 

3. 9th-llth grade 

4. High school graduate 

5. GED diploma 

0. One year beyond high school 

7' 2-3 years beyond high school 

h[ College graduate 

9 . Graduate work 
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What is the highest grade your mother has completed? 
(Estimate. Please complete even if you no longer live 
with your mother, or even thoug:h she is no longer living.) 

1. Less than 7th grade 

2 . -Tth-Sth grade 

3. 9th^llth grade 

4 . High school graduate 

5 . G£D diploma 

6. One year beyond high school 

7. 2-3 years beyond high school 

8. College graduate 

9. Graduate work 

Do your parents currently provide more than one-half of 
your support? 



1 . Yes 

2. No 

What are your current sources of income, including finan- 
cial assistance? (Place and X by all those that apply to 
you . ) 

Scholarship 

Social Security 
benefits 



Summer job 
V.A. benefits 



Vocational Rehabil- 
itation 



Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant 
Educational loan 

M.D.T.A. program 

Parents 

Spouse 

Other relatives 



Regular full-time 
or part-time 
employment 

Savings 



Welfare agency 
Hork-study 
Other (Specify) 
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fir What was your estimated income from all sources during tht 
iSlLdar ylsF (1973)? (Add husband's or wife's income if 



you are married.) 



□ 



1. Less than $1,000 

2. $1,000-1,999 

3 . $2,000-2,999 
4 . $3,000-3 ,999 

5. $4,000-4,999 

6. $5,000-5,999 

7. $6,000-6,999 

8. $7,000-7,499 



9 . $7,500-7,999 

10. $8,000-9,999 

11. $10,000-11,999 

12. $12,000-14,999 

13. $15,000-19,999 

14 . $20,000-24,999 

15. More than $24,999 



HH What v;as your parents ' income from all sources during the 
■ last calendar year (1973). (Estimate) 



□ 



1. Less than $3,000 

2. $3,000-4,999 

3 . $4,000-4,999 

4. $5,000-5,999 
5* $6,000-6,999 

6. $7,000-7,499 

7. $7,500-7,999 



8. $8,000-9,999 

9. $10,000-11,999 

10. $12,000-14,999 

11. $15,000-19,999 

12. $20,000-24,999 

13. More than $24,999 

14. Parents no longer 
living 



II. 



What is your employment status? (Choose only one) 



□ 



1. Employed full time 

2. Employed part time 

3 . Keeping house 

4. Retired 

5 . Unemployed 



jj. If yoa are employed full time or part time, how many 
hours per week do you work? 



□ 



1. Less than 5 

2 . 5-9 

3. 10-19 

4 . 20-29 



5. 30-39 

6. 40'-44 

7. 45-49 

8. More than 49 



KK Who is the head of your household? (The person who is 
thought of as the head of your family or household.) 



□ 



1. Father 

2. Mother 

3. Yourself , \c \ 

4. Your spouse (husband/wiie) 
s! Other relative 

6. Other (Specify) 
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LL. What is the job title or occupation of the head of your 
household? (If retired or unemployed, write the title 
of the last job held,) 



MM, 



What are some of the specific duties or 
activities of that job or occupation? 
(Please print) 



Do not write 
in this area 



NN. Vhich one of the following is the best description of that 
job or occupation? (Place an X by the best response.) 

^Business owner, manager, administrator, or official 

C lerical or sales worker 

F arm foreman 

F arm laborer 

F arm owner or manager 

L aborer ( not farm) 

O perates a machine or vehicle 

P rofessional or technical worker 
Service worker 

S killed craftsman or foreman (not farm) 
Unskilled worker 

Other (Specify) 

00, CRKDIT STUDENTS ONLY (includes vocational technical, gen- 
eral education, transfer , and special credit students) — 
Do you plan to work toward a four-year college degree? 

1. Definitely yes 

2. I think so 

3. I do not know 

4. I do not think so 

5. Definitely not 

PP. CREDIT STUDENTS ONLY (includes vocational technical, gen- 
eral education, transfer , and special credit students) — 
Do you plan to be employed in North Carolina after you 
complete your formal education? 

1, Definitely yes 

2, I think so 

3 , I do not know 

4, I do not think so 

5, Definitely not 



□ 



□ 
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QQ» CREDIT STODENTS ONLY (includes vocational, technical, gen- 
eral education, transfer , and special credit students)- — 
If your answer to the question above is 4^ or 5^, choose 
one of the responses below tbat best indicates* your plans. 

□1. Enter military service 3. Work in another state 
2. Marriage and/or keep- 4. Other (Specify 

ing house 

PART II: STUDENT VALUES 

INSTRUCTIONS : This part of the survey is designed to study 
student values and the reasons why people choose to continue 
their education. There are no "right" or "wrong" answers to 
this part of the study. The best answer is your own personal 
opinion . 

(Question RR below lists 11 reasons that sometimes guide 
people in their decision to continue their education. You 
are to choose five (5) of these r-?asoas that are most impor- - 
tant to you . 

Study the list carefully. Then place a 1 next to the 
.reason that was most important to you in decicTiag to continue 
your education; a .2 next to the 2nd most i mportant reason: a 
3^ next to the 5rd most i mportant : a 4 next to the iHi. Blttal. 
rmportant : and a ^ next to the 5th roost important reason. 
When you have completed ranking the five reasons, go back and 
check over your list. Feel free to make changes. 

RR . Why did you decide to continue your education? (Be sure 
that five blanks are filled with a number as explained 
in the instructions.) 



To be able to contribute To improve my social life 

To learn more things of 



more to society 



JTo be able to earn more interest 
"money 



To become cultured 



To meet interesting people 



Parents (or spouse) want 



To gain a general me to go 

"education 

There was nothing better 

To get a better job to do 

To improve my reading and 
"study skills 
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SS, What five (5) things about this community college/ 

technical institute influenced you most in deciding to 
. attend this institution? (Place a 1_ by the thing that 
influenced you most ; a 2 next to the 2nd most important 
t hing ; a 3 next^to the 5rd most imporTSnt" ; a 4 next to 
the 4th most important ; and a -5 next to the Sili most 
important thing.) ' ~ ~* ' — — 

E ducational programs or courses available 

F inancial assistance was available 

J ob placement services 

L ocation (nearness to your home) 

L ow cost 

O pen-door admissions policy 
Q uality of instruction 

S tudent"<;entered instruction and activities 
O ther (Specify) ] 

: ■ \ . 

PLEASE NOTE : When you have completed this form, please return 
it to your instructor. THANK YOU FOR YOUR 
ASSISTANCE. 
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Addendum IV i Pretest Research Instrument 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Department of Community Colleges 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

STUDENT PROFILE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Do not write 
in this area; 



PART U SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

INSTRUCTIONS : This is a scientific study of students who are 
currently enrolled in North Carolina technical Institutes and 
community colleges. Below are 45 questions which we want you 
to complete to the best of your knowledge. Please read each 
question' carefully and clearly place in the box provided the 
number of the response which best answers the question. Indi- 
vidual rFsponses will be kept strictly confidential. Thank 
you. 

A. Social Security number: 



L 



B. Sex 



□ 



1. Female 

2. Male 

Race 



□ 



1 . Black 

2. Indian 

3. White 

4. Other (Specify) 



D. Age 



□ 



1. Less than 18 

2. 18 

3. 19 

4. 20-22 

Marital status 



5. 23-25 

6. 26-29 

7. 30-39 

8. 40-49 



9 . 50-59 

10. 60-69 

11. 70-79 

12. Over 79 



□ 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Separated 

Divorced 
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F . Attendance 



□ 



1. Day 

2. Evening (most classes after 5 p.m,) 



G, Have you ever been a full-time student at a 4-year col- 
lege or university? 



□ 

H. 

□ 



1, Yes 

2, No 

How many hours are you in class per week? 

1. 1-5 5, 21-25 

2. 6-10 6. 26-30 

3. 11-15 7, Over 30 

4. 16-20 

How many different courses are you taking this quarter? 



□ 



1. One 5. Five 

2. Two 6 . Six 

3 . Three 7. Seven 

4. Four 8. Eight 

9. Over eight (Specify )_ 

Are you a military veteran? 



□ 



1. Yes 

2. No 



K. Are you a resident of North Carolina? 



□ 
□ 



1. Yes (If this is your response, go to question L) 

2. No (If this is> your response, go to question M) 

If you are a resident of North Carolina, is this insti- 
tution located in your home county? 

1, Yes 

2. No 



U. Residence while enrolled at this institution 



1. Live with parents 

□2. Live with spouse (husband/wife) 

3. Live with other relative 

4, Boarding student 

5. Other (Specify) 

N, Classification 

□1. Noncredit extension student 3. Returning freshman 

2. New freshman 4. Sophomore 
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0. Distance to class each day (one way) 



□ 



1. LesE^ than one mile 6. 21*25 miles 

2. 1-5 miles 7. 26--30 miles 

3. 6-10 miles 8. 31-35 miles 

4. 11-15 miles 9. Over 35 miles 

5. 16-20 miles 



P, In what program area are you currently enrolled? (Indi- 
cate only one of the following) 

Credit Programs ; 

1. COLLEGE TRANSFER — If this is your response, go 
directly to question T, 



2. GENERAL EDUCATION — If this is your response, go 
directly to question T. 

3. SPECIAL CREDIT STUDENT (taking one or more credit 
courses, but not enrolled in a formal degree, cer- 
tificate, or diploma -awarding program) --If this is 
your response, go directly to question T. 

4. TECHNICAL (two-year occupational degree program) — 
If this is your response, go directly to question T. 

5. VOCATIONAL (one-year or less occupational certifi- 
cate or diploma program) — If this is your response, 
go directly to question T. 

Noncredit Extension Programs : 

I ( 6. ACADBMIC EXTENSION (noncredit extension courses in 
the humanities, math, philosophy, politics, social 
science, or science) — If this is your response, go 
directly to question R. 

7. APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM— If this is your response, go 
directly to question R. 

8. FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION (Adult Basic Education, High 
School Diplopia or Equivalency Certificate, Learning 
Laboratory) — If this is your response, go directly 
to question Q. 

9. MDC JOB TRAINING PROGRAM — If this is your response, 
go directly to question R. 

(More programs listed on the next page) 
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10. MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING (MDTA) If this is 
your response, go directly to question R. 

11. NEW AND EXPANDING INDUSTRY TRAINING~If this is your 
response, go directly to question R. 

12. OCCUPATIONAL EXTENSION (noncredit technical or voca- 
tional extension sources) — If this is your response, 
go directly to question R. 

13. RECREATION EXTENSION (noncredit extension athletic, 
game, hobbie course or seminar) — If this is your 
response, go directly to question R. 

If enrolled in a noncredit Fundamental Education course 
or program, select which one of the below you are in and 
go directly to question R. 

1. Adult Basic Education (ABE) 

2. High School Diploma program for adults 

3. High School Equivalence Certificate (GED) program 

4. Learning Laboratory 

R. NONCREDIT EXTENSION STUDENTS ONLY : Do you plan to enter 
this or some other educational institution in a credit 
program at a later date? 



□ 



□ 



1. Yes 

2. No 



NONCRE DIT EXTENSION STUDENTS ONLY : Is this the first 
course offered by this institution in which you have been 
enrolled? 



□ 



1. Yes 

2. No 
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□ 



What one person influenced you most in deciding to attend 
this institution? (Choose only one) 

1. Community college/technical institute recruiter or 
other institutional personnel 

2. jEmployer 

3. Academic high school teacher 

4. High school counselor 

5. Vocational high school teacher 

6 . Parent 

7 . Spouse 

8. Other relative 

9. Friend (not a student) 

10. Student 

11. Social service agency (Employment Security Commis-- 
sion, Vocational Rehabi litation. We If are , etc . ) 

12. Other (Specify) . 



U. How did you first learn of the program or course in which 
you are now enrolled? (Choose only one) 

1. Community college/technical institute recruiter or 
other institutional personnel 

2 . Employer 

3. Academic high school teacher 

4. High school counselor 

5. Vocational high school teacher 

6. Literature from the institution 

7. TV, radio, newspaper 
8 Parent 
9. Spouse 

10. Other relative 

11. Friend (not a student) 

12. Student 

13. Social service agency (Employment Security Commis-- 
sion, Vocational Rehabilitation, Welfare, etc.) 

14. Other (Specify) 



□ 



□ 



Would you have attended another educational institution 
this year if this institution had not existed? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



W. Was this institution your first choice among postsecon- 
dary institutions for continuing your education? 



□ 



1. Yes 

2. No 
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X. If your answer to the above question was "No/* which type 
of institution was your first choice? 



□ 



1. Other technical institute or community college 

2. Private two-year college 

3. Public four-year college or university 

4. Private four-year college or university 

5. Other (Specify) \ 



Y. What is the highest grade in school you have completed? 



□ 



1. Less than 7th grade 

2. 7th-8th grade 

3 . 9th-llth grade 

4. High school graduate 

5. GED diploma 

6. One year beyond high school 

7. 2-3 years beyond high school 

8. College graduate 

9 . Graduate work 



Z. High school curriculum 



□ 



1. Business 

2. College preparatory 

3. General 

4. Vocational 

5. Other (Specify) 



AA. What was your grade average in high school? (Estimate) 



□ 



1. A (90-100) 4. Below C (less than 70) 

2. B (80-89) 5. Did not go to high school 

3 . C (70-79) 



BB. What was your high school rank upon graduation? 
(Estimate) 



□ 



1. Upper one-third 3. Lower one-third 

2. Middle one-third 4. Did not graduate from 

high school 

CC. What is the highest grade your father has completed? 
(Estimate) 

1. Less than 7th grade 

2. 7th-8th grade 

3 . 9thrllth grade 

4. High school graduate 

5. GED diploma 

6. One year beyond high school 

7. 2-3 years behond high school 

8. College graduate 

9 . Graduate work 



□ 
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DD. What is the highest grade your mother has completed? 
(Estimate) 



□ 



1. Less than 7th grade 

2. 7th-8th grade 

3. 9th-llth grade 

4 . High school graduate 

5. G£D diploma 

6. One year beyond high school 

7. 2-3 years beyond high school 

8. College graduate 

9 . Graduate work 



EE. Do your parents currently provide more than one-half of 
your support? 



□ 



1. Yes 

2. No 



FF. What are your current sources of income , including finan 
cial assistance? (Place an X by all those that apply to 
you.) 

3asic Educational Opportunity Grant 

Educational loan 

M.D.X.A. program 

P arents 

S pouse 
Other relatives 

Regular full-time or part-time employment 

Savings 

Scholarship 

Social Security' benefits 

S ummer job 
y.A. benefits 

V ocational Rehabilitation 

Welfare agency 

Work-study 

Other (Specify)^ 



GG. What was your estimated income from all sources during tl 
last calendar year (1973)? (Add husband's or wife's in- 
come if you are married.) 



□ 



1. Less than $1,000 

2. $1,000-1,999 

3. $2,000-2,999 

4. $3,000-3,999 

5. $4,000-4,999 

6. $5,000-5,999 

7. $6,000-6,999 

8. $7,000-7,499 



9. $7,500-7,999 

10. $8,000-9,999 

11 . $10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
More than $24,999 



12 
13 . 
14. 
15. 
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HH. What was your parents' inci 
last calendar year (1973)? 

1 . Less than $3,000 

2. $3,000-3,999 

3. $4,000-4,999 

□4. $5,000-5,999 

5. $6,000-^,999 

6. $7,000-7,499 

7. $7,500-7,999 



e from all sources during the 
(Estimate) 

8. $8,000-9,999 

9. $10,000-11,999 

10. $12,000-14,999 

11. $15,000-19,999 

12. $20,000-24,999 

13. More than $24,999 



II. What is your employment status? (Choose only one ) 



□ 



1. Employed full time 

2 . Employed part time 

3. Keeping house 

4. Retired 

5 V Unemployed 



JJ. If you are employed full-time or part-time, how many hours 
per week do you work? 



□ 



1. Less than 5 5. 30-39 

2. 5-9 6. 40-44 

3. 10-19 7. 45-49 

4. 20-29 8. More than 49 



KK. Who is the head of your household? (The person who is 
thought of as the head of your family or household) 

□1. Father 4. Your spouse (husband/wife) 
2, Mother 5. Other relative 
3. Yourself 6. Other (Specify) ^ " 

LL. What is the job title or occupation of the head of your 
household? (Please print ) 



MM. What are some of the specific duties or 
activities of that job or occupation? 
(Please pri nt ) 



Do not write 
in this area 
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NN, Which one of the following is the best description of the 
job or occupation? (Place an X by the best response) 

B usiness manager 

Business official 

B usiness owner 

C lerical or sales worker 

F arm foreman 

F arm laborer 

F arm manager 

F arm owner 

F oreman 

L aborer 

Operates a machine or vehicle 

P rofessional 

S ervice worker 

Skilled craftsman 

Technical 

Unskilled worker 

Other (Specify) . 



00. CREDIT STUDENTS ONLY — ^Po you plan to work toward a 4-year 
college degree? 



□ 



1. yes 

2. No 



PP. CREDIT STUDENTS ONLY- ^Do you plan to be employed in North 
Carolina after you complete your formal education? 



□ 



1. yes 

2. No 



QQ. CREDIT STUDENTS ONLY — If your answer to the question above 
is "No/V choose one of the responses below that best indi- 
cates your plans, 

1. Enter military service ' 

□2. Marriage and/or keeping house 
3. Work in another state 

4. Other (Specif y)_ ^ 

PART II . STUDENT VALUES , 

INSTRUCTIONS : This part of the survey is designed to study 
student values and the reasons why people choose to continue 
their education. There are no right or wrong answers in this 
part of the study. The best answer is your own personal 
opinion . 
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The question below lists 11 reasons that sometimes guide 
people in their decision to continue their education . 

Study the list carefully. Then place a 1 next to the 
reason that was most important to you in decicTing to continue 
your education. Place a 2_ next to the reason that was second 
most important . Then do the same for each of the remaining 
reasons. The reason that was least importaa t to you should 
be ranked 11 . When you have completed ranking all the rea- 
/sons, go back and check over your list. Feel free to make 
changes . 

RR. Why did you decide to continue your education? (Be sure 
that each blank is filled with a nmnber as explained in 
the instructions.) 

T o be able to contribute more to society 

T o be able to earn more money 

T o become more cultured 

To gain a general ^education 

T o get a better job 

T o improve my reading and study skills 

To improve my social life 

T o learn more things of interest 

^ To meet interesting people 

P arents (or spouse) want me to go 
T here was nothing better to do 

SS. What three (3) things about this community college/tech- 
nical institute influenced you most in deciding to attend 
this institution? (Place a ^ by the thing that influenced 
you most > a 2^ next to the secong most important thing, 
anT a 3 next to the third most important thing . ) 

E ducational programs or courses available 

F inancial assistance was available 

Job placement services 

Location (nearness to your home) 

L ow cost 

Open-door admissions policy 

(Juality of instruction 

Student-centered instruction and activities 

Other (Specify) 

PLEASE NOTE : When you have completed this form, please re- 
turn it to your instructor. THANK YOU FOR YOUR 
ASSISTANCE. 
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Addendum V: Student Evaluation Pre test Form 
STUDENT EVALUATION SHEET 

Now that you have completed the questionnaire, we would like 
to know >»hat, if any, difficulty you had in reading the di- 
rections and questions or in selecting answers. 

1. Were they any questions you did not understand? 
Yes No 

If "Yes," which questions did you not understand? (Iden- 
tify the questions you did not understand by placing the 
letter of the question in the space below. For example, 
if you did not understand the fourth question, you would 
place "D" in the space below.) 

2. Were there any questions that were hard for you to answer? 
Yes No 

If "Yes," which questions were the hardest for you to 
answer?' (Identify the question and briefly tell why it 
was hard to answer.) 



3 If you would be willing to talk to a researcher for 10- 
15 minutes sometime during the next day or two about the 
questionnaire, please remain a few moments after the end 
of class so that appointments can be made. Thank you. 



Addendum VI: Pretest Handbook 



Department of Adult and Community College Education 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 

Bonald W. Shearon, Project Director 
Robert G. Templin, Jr., Primary Researcher 
David E. Daniel, Assistant Researcher 
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PRETEST INSTRUCTIONS 

OBJECTIVES : 

A. To complete 100 pretest questionnaires and student 
evaluations; 

B. To complete instructor evaluations; 

C. To complete 25 student interviews; and 

D. To check institutional records against 25 randomly 
draffn questionnaires. 



PROCEDURES : 

1. On Monday, April 22, make contact with your institution 
as to what you are going to do, when you plan to arrive, 
and what assistance you will need. Keep a record of all 
long-distance calls. 

You wil 1 need : 

a. An institutional contact person to assist you in dis- 
tributing and collecting questionnaires as well as in 
making other necessary institutional contacts; 

b. lOO students in class to complete the questionnaires' 
and student evaluation sheets; 



c. A .small space for conducting student interviews; and 

d- Permission to have access to student files (you or 
someone at the institution will be needed to check 
25 of thii? completed questionnaires against institu- 
tional atudcf^t files to determine the reliability of 
student responses on certain questions). 

After arriving at y<siur pretest institution on Tuesday, 
Ap^ il select classes (with the aid of your institu- 
tional cotitact) that vwill come as close as possible to 
meetiiKig the following criteria: 

a. Yi^i^lci a ttj?tal preitest sample of 100 students; 

b. . Include at least one day and one evening class; 

c. Include at least one ABE, GED, or Learning Lab class; 
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d. Include at least one technical or vocational class; 

e. Include at least one extension class other than AB£, 
GED, or Learning Lab; and 

f . Include at least one class that enrolls mostly trans- 
fer students (only at community colleges), 

3. After selecting classes to be included in the sample, pre- 
pare packages of pretest materials to be sent to each 
class, including: 

a. A letter to the instructor with an attached instruc- 
tor evaluation form (be sure to fill in the name of 
the instructor on the letter to be sent); and 

b. The appropriate number of student questionnaires with 
attached student evaluation forms. 

4. After preparing the above packages, distribute them to 
the appropriate instructors (you and/or the institutional 
contact may do this), following these guidelines: 

a. Inform the instructor that students are to write their 
name on the top of their questionnaires; and 

b. You may meet the instructor of the class if you wish 
to provide directions to him before class, but do not 
take part in the actual distribution of questionnaires 
to students or in giving directions to students on 
completing the questionnaires. You should not answer 
student questions about any part of the questionnaire. 
The class instructor should do this without your 
assistance . 

5. After the end of the class when all student questionnaires 
and evaluations are completed, you and/or the institu- 
tional contact should be present to: 

a. Collect the questionnaires and student evaluations; 

b. Collect the instructor evaluation form and thank him 
^ for his assitance; and 

fi. Schedule students for subsequent interviews. 

6. After you have collected the student questionnaires for a 
given class : 
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a. Thoroughly mix the questions from that class; 

b. Select every fourth one; 

c. You or someone at the Institution pull the student 
file for each questionnaire selected by this process; 

d. Check the student's file against questionnaire* re- 
sponses on the following 10 questions: A, B, 

D, I, P, y, Z, AA, and BB. 

e. If the student *s response on the questionnaire dif- 
fers from that listed in his file, circle in red 
ink the response on the questionnaire that is indi- 
cated by the student file. 

Interviews with student volunteers may be conducted any 
time after the student has answered the questionnaire 
and completed the evaluation sheet, preferably a few 
hours later or the next day. 

The general purpose of the interview is to test the ques- 
tionnaire's reliability under retest conditions. During 
the interview y specifically you are attempting to deter- 
mine two things : 

a. Does the student, after being given an opportunity to 
interact with you, change his original response? 

b. What directions, questions, or responses on the 
questionnaire seem to be hard to read, unclear, in- 
appropriate, cause misunderstanding, or cause diffi- 
culty on the part of the student? 

While conducting the interviews, attempt to follow these 
guidelines: 

a. You retain the student's questionnaire and from it 
read to him the questions that appear (with the ex- 
ception of sex, race, or any other obvious charac- 
teristic). If the student wants to look at the 
questionnaire, allow him to read a blank one. 

b. If the student has difficulty in understanding or 
responding to the question, make a note of this in 
red ink next to that question, and assist the stu- 
dent in clarifying points where iieicessary. 
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c If in your opinion, the student is making a response 
different from what he originally marked on the ques- 
tionnaire, place the number of the new response next 
to the appropriate box in red ink and probe as to 
why the response is now different. Mark any obser- 
vations you have in red ink near that question. 

d. If the student s response in the interview is consis- 
tent with the one he marked on the questionnaire 
originally, do not make any notation unless there is 
some difficulty with the question. 

e. After compi^Jting the questionnaire, except for the 
last two questions (RR and SS) on page 10, give the 
student a new, unmarked page 10 for him to com- 
plete again. Be sure that his name appears on that 
sheet and that you attach it to his original ques- 
tionnaire. 

f. If you have offered the student a $3.00 gratuity for 
being interviewed, have him complete the form pro- 
vided for that purpose and tell him he will receive a 
check by mail from North Carolina State University in 
about three weeks* 

NOTE: 

For students to be interviewed, you will need to determine 
in advance the appropriate single response to questions 
LL, MM, akid NN, using the Census definitions you have been 
provided. 

Then during the interview, you will especially want to 
probe to determine if the occupational category you se- 
lected was the appropriate one. If it was not, treat it 
as though the student had changed his response as with 
other questions. 

If you run into any problems during the pretesting that 
you are unable to resolve, telephone Mrs. Brenda Warren 
knd explain the problem. Dr. Shear on or Bob Templin will 
return the call as soon as possible. 

The above objectives of the pretest should be accomplished and 
the materials returned to Bob Templin no later than Thursday 
evening, April 25th. 
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PROFILE OF STUDENTS IN NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES, 1974 

VARIABLE NAME AND CODE MANUAL 



Departnent of Adult and Coamunity College Education 
North Carolina State University 



Ronald Shearon^ Project Director 
Robert G, Templia, Jr., Primary Resoarcher 
David Daniel, Assistant Researcher 
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m COL VARIABLE 

N0> mi 



FULL mm 



QUESTIOiAIRE 
CODE 



FULL RESPONSE 



(A 



CARD I 

Bra 1-2 MIT Institution code 



Box 3-4 • CLASS Course code 



5-6 STUDENT Student code 



A 7 TIMES 



How oaay tlies have you conpleted 
this (juestionnaire? 



ERIC 



01 


■ Rowan TI 


02 


■Forsyth TI; 


03 


■ TI of the Alaaance 


04 


■ Southeas*erD CC 


05 


■ COista. Carolina CC 


06 


• Caldwell CC/TI 


07 


■I'ilkes CC 


Ob 


■ Rockinghan CC 


09 


- Central PiedDont CC 


in 




11 


" Halifax County TI 


12 


- Roanoke-Cbonn TI ' 


13 


■ Cape Fear TI 


Id 




15 


■ Anson TI 


10 




01 


■01 


02 


■02 






• 

99 


■ : ■ 
■ 99 : 


01 


■01 


02 


■ 02 


03 

« 


■03 


99 


"99 



1 ■ This is the first time. 

2 ■ This is the second tine. 

3 ■ HilE is the third time. 

4 ■ Four or more tiaes, 
0 "No response. 
Blank " So response, , 



JO. NAME 



B 8 SEX 



FULL QUESTION 



Sex 



C 9 RACE , Race 



D lO'll AGE 



E 12 MARSTA Marital status 



i^OESTIONNAIfiE 
CODE 



FULLKESm. 



1 
2 



kale 



0 "No response 
Blank - Ko response 

1 - Black 

t ■ Aaerican Indlaa 

3 - mte 

4 ■Other 

0 • No response 
Blank ■ No response 

01 ■ UsB than IS 

02 -18 

03 -IS 
04- ■ 20-22 

05 ■23-25 

06 " 26-29 ■; 

07 • 30-^9 

08 - 40-49 

09 - 50-59 

10 -60^9 
11-70-79 
12 ■ Over 79 

00 " No response 
Blank ■io response 

1 ■Single 

2 ■karrled 

3 ■ lidowed 

4 " Separated 

5 "Divorced 

0 ■Ho response 

Blank " No response 



ERIC 




(0 



, • ." " '■-1 ■ 



QII£S ' COL VARIABLE 
NO 'NAHE 



FULL QUESTION 



QUESTIONN"Am - FULL RESPONSE " 
COOS ' 



I 13 ATTEND Whea do yoQ attend nost of 
of your classes? 



G 14 



'r(i|f,|.Vi.ki.,vi.l/i,Httii;ilfi.,ii-, , 



UNIVERSI Have you ever been a full-tine stu- 
dent at a 4 -year college or 
V university? 



H 15 HOURS How many houTB/are you in class 
per week? 



I 16 COURSES Ho« many courses are you taking 
this quarter? 



J 17. m Are you a BlUtary veteran? 



1 

I 




2 


" Evening V 


0 


"Ho, response 






1 

I 




2 


■ Vn 


u 






m Nn tPcnAnRfi 


1 


• 1-5 


2 


"6"10 


3 


- 1H5 


4 




5 


- 21-25 


g 

V 


* 26*^0 


7 


M Over 30 


0 


« No resDonse 






1 


■ One 


2 


■Two 


3 


■ Three 


4 


m Pour. 


5 


■ Five 


i; 
w 




7 


■ iSvVCU 


0 






m OVPT* pi ffht 


0 


■ No response 


Blank 


■ No response 


1 


■ yes . 


2 


■ Ho 


0 


■ No response 


Blank 


" No response 



m COL VARIABLE 

NO mi 



FULL (lUESTION 



QUESTIONNAIRE ■ FULL RESPONSE 



X 18 



Are you a resident of North Carolina? I 

2 
0 

Blank 



L 19 



YES-CNTV U you are a resident of North Car o- 

Una, is this institution located in 

your hone county? 



11 20 TYPE Classification 



N 21-22 PRO ABEA In what program area are you 
currently enrolled? 



Yes 

No response. 
No response 



I 



2 



■ Yes 

•No ,\ 
0 - No response 
Blank ' No response 



1 * Noncredit extension student 

2 "New freshman 

3 • Returning freshman 

4 ■ Sophomore 

0 ■ No response 
Blank » No response , 

01 • College Transfer 

02 - General Education 

03 - Special Credit student 

04 -Technical 

05 •Vocational 

06 • Academic Extension 

07 ■ Apprenticeship program 

08 - Fundamental Education : 

09 ■ MC Job Training program 

10 • Manpower Development and 

Training 

11 ■ Ne\» and Expanding Industry 

Training 

12 " Occupational Extension 

13 - Recreation Extension 
00 - No response 

Blank ■ No response 
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m 


COL 


VARIABLE 


FULL QUESTION 


QUESTIONNAIRE • FULL RESPONSE 




NO 






CODE 


0 


23 


EXT-FUND 


li enrolled in a noncredlt Fundamental 1 


■ Adult Basic Education 








Education course cr program, select 2 


■ High School Diploma program 








which one of the below you are in. 


for adults , 








3 


" High School Equivalency Cer- 










tificate program 








4 


" Learning laboratory 








0 


" No response 








Blank « No response 


p 


24 


EXT-ENTR... Dn you plan to enter this or some I 


•Yes . 








other educational institution in a 2 


- No 








credit program at a later date? 0 


• No response 








Blank ■ No response : 




25 


RT-FRST 


Is this the first course offered 1 


■Yes 








by this institution in which you 2 


- No ^ 








have been enrolled? 0 


■ No response 








Blank " No response 


R 


26 


mi 


Residence while enrolled in this 1 


- Live with parents 








institution ni^q ^ 


■ Live with spouse and/or 








3 


children 










* Live with other relative 








4 


■ Live with other family, 










not a relative 








5 


" Live alone 








e 


• Live with other students 








7 


■ Other 








0 


» No response 








Blank ■ No response 



ERIC 



27 . DISTANCE Distance to class each day (one way) l ■ Less than 1 mile 

2 « 1-5 miles 

3 ■e-lOniles 

4 ■. 11-15 mies 

5 > 16-20 Biles 

6 -21-251111168 * ■ 

7 - 26-30 miles 

8 ■ 31-35 miles 

9 «• Over 35 miles 
0 - No response 

: Blank • No response 

28-29 INFLUENC In addition to yourself, what one 01 » Community college/technical in- 
person influenced you most in de- stitute recruiter or other 

ciding to attend this institution? institute personnel 

: 02 ■ Employer 

03 • 4 -year college/university 
personnel ; 

04 ■ Academic high school teacher 

05 " High school coach 

06 " Higiv school counselor 

07 ■ Vocational high school teacher 

08 ■ Parent 

09 ■ Spouse 

10 " Other relative 

11 ■ Friend, not student 

12 -itudent 

13 « Social service agency ■ 

14 - Other : 
00 ■ No response 
Blank - No response 
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QUES COL VARIABLE . POLL QUESTION 

NO NAMii 



il 30-31 INFORH 



If 32- CHOICE 

355 

ERIC 



How did you first learn of the 
program or course in which, you are 
now enrolled? 



l^as this institution your first 
choice among postsecondary insti- 
tutions for continuing your educa- 
tion? 



dUESTIONNAIRE • FULL RESPONSE 
CODE , 



01 - Coimunity college/technical 
institute recruiter or other'., 





insiitute personnel 


no 


" laipioyer 




ttl A tell A flM AAl iAMA /llnJfliAMMJ ^ mi 

• ^-year coiiege/iiniversity, 




personnel 


f\i 
U*l 


■ Acaaeiwc tilgii scnool twctier 




■ U4 rtn AaU AaI AAA aU 

■ Hign sctiool coacti 


nfi 
uo 


* tiign scnooi counseior 


n? 


" vocational tiign scnool teacner 


Oft 


■ Lueraxure iron me- ins utu- 




tion 


09 


■ TV, radio, newspaper 


in 


_ TV wa ft 4 


11 


" opouse 


19 
u 


^ Uvlicr Tela live 


13 : 


* Friend, not student 


14 


* Student 


ID 


" Social service agency 


iu 


■ umer 


on 


■ no re&poDse 






1 


•Yes 


2 


* No 


0 


" No response , ' ' 


Blank 


" No response 


1 


" Yes 


2 


-No 


0 


■ No response 


Blank 


■ No response 



V 32 EXIST Would you I, ve attended another 
educational institution this year 
if this institution had not ex- 
isted? ^ 



QUES COL m\m 

NO NAME 



FULL QUESTION 



qUESTIOHNAIRE ■ FULL RESPONSE. 



:('f''r',..i. 



X 34 



NO-TVPE If your ansver to the above question 
. was "no," which type of InstitatiOD 
' , m your first choice? 



, * . ■ ' I. 

■'1 .... , . 



Y 35 



STUD £D What is the highest grade in school 
you have coDpleted? 



1 " Other technical institute or 

coiMnity college ; V 

2 "Private 2-year, col lege 

3 • Public 1-year college or 

university : ; 

4 ■ Private 4 -year college or 

university: ' 
■5,:',> Other'-; 
0 ■ No response 
Blank - No response 



LsGS than 7th grade 
7th-8th grade 
9th-llth graie ^ 
High school graduate 
GED diploaa 

One year beyond high school 
2-3 years beyond high school 



1 • 

2 - 

3 • 

5 - 

6 - 

7 - 

8 ■ 

9 " Graduate work 
0 "No response 
Blank " No response 



Z 36 as CUR High school curriculuti 



AA 37 HS AVG What was your grade average in 
high school? 



ERIC 




Business ■, 
College preparatory 
General 
Vocational 
Other ' 
No response 



Blank " No response 



-A' (90-100) 
-B 



1 
2 

3 - C (70-79): 

4 - Below C (less than 70) ; 

5 : " Did not go to high school 
0 • No response 

Blank " No response , 



u 

M 
(0 



qUES COL VARIABLE 
HO NAME 



FULL tiUEbTION 



QUESTIONNAIRE - FUt-- RESPONSE 



38 



HS RANK 



39 



PA ED 



What was ycxir high school rank 
upon graduation? 



What is the highest grade your 
father has completed? 



OD 



40 



MA £0 



What Is the highest grade your 
mother has completed? 
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EE 



41 



SUPPORT 



Do your parents currently provide 
more than one-half of your support? 



1 - Upper one-third 

2 - iiiddle one-third 

3 - Lower one-third 

4 » Did not graduate from high 

school 

0 "No response 
Blank - No response 

1 -Less than 7th grade 

2 - 7th-8th grade 

3 - 9th-llth grade 

4 - High school graduate 

5 - GEO diploma 

6 - 1 year beyond high school 

7 - 2-3 years beyond high school 
H - College graduate 

9 * Graduate work 

0 No response 
Blank - No response 

1 * Less than 7th grade 

2 - 7th-ath grade 

3 - 9th-llth grade 

4 - iaA^h school graduate 

5 -» /"^ diploma 

6 - 5j year b<?yond high school 

7 - iJ-3 years beyond high school 
b - College graduate 

9 " Graduate work 

0 - No response 
Blank No response 

1 - Yes 

2 - No 

0 - No response 
Blank - No response 



ERIC 



m: COL VilRIilBUS 

NO m 



FULL QUESTION 



QUESTIONHAJRE 
CODE 



FULL RESPONSE 



42-57 INC SORC I'hat are your current sources of in- 
coiae, including financial assistance? 



42 


SORC-flOG 


Basic Opportuiiiity Grant 


, 43 


SORC-EDL 


Educational loan 


44 


SORC-ilDT 


MDTA program 


45 


SORC-PAR 


Parents 


46 


SORC-SPO 


Spouse 


47 


SORC^REL 


Other relatives 


48 


SORC-QIP 


Regular full -tiffle or part-tiue 




SORC-SAV 


eBployaent 


49 


Savings 


50 


SORC-SCH 


Scholarship 


51 


SORC-^S 


Social Security benefits 


52 


SORC -Sim 




53 


SORC-YA 


VA benefits 


54 


SORC-VOC 


Vocaaonal Rehabilitation 


55 


SORC-IEL 


Welfare agency 


56 


SORC-mS 


Kork-study 


57 


SORC-OTH 


Other 


GG 58-59 


STU INCO 


What was your estimated income from 



I 'Yes 

0 - No response 
Blank " No response 



alVsources during the last calendar 02 

year? o3 

04 
05 

# 06 

07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
00 




■ Less than 1,000 

'1,000-1,999 

' 2,000-2,999 

'3,000-3,999 

'4,000-4,999 

'5,000-5,999 

'6,000-6,999 

'7,000-7,499 
7,500-7,999 
8,000-9,999 
10,000-11,999 
12,000-14,999 
15,000-19,999 
20,000-24,999 
Uore than 24,999 
No response 



Blank • No response 



ERIC 



CQL 
NO 



VARIABLE 

m 



FULL QUESTION 



qUESTIOHNAIRE - FULL RESPONSE 



60«6l; PAR IHCO What nas your parents' income i'roa 01 

all sources during the last calendar 02 

/ i yew? 03 

■ ■ . ':04 

■ ^ 05 

06 
07 



n 62 EMPLSTA What Is your enploynent status? 



63 VES-HRS If you are iiieploye<l full time or 
part Ume, how nan y hours per week 
do you work? 
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• Less than 3,000 

■ a.ooo-a^s 

^,000-4,999 ' ■ 

- 5,000-5,999 ■ 

- 6,000-6,999 ■ 

• 7,000-7,499 V 

- 7,500-7,999 
08 -8,000-9^99 
99 « 10,000-11,339 

10 - 12,000-14,999 

11 - 15,000-19,999 

12 - 20,000'-24;999 

13 -Here than 24,999 

14 - Parents no lODgeMiving 
00 -No response 

Blank - No responae 



Employed full tine 
Employeu part time 



Retired 
Uneiiployed 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 

0 - Nc response 
Blank ' 



1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

Blank 



Less than 5 

5-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30^9 

40-44 

45-49 

Here than 4i) 
No response 
No response 



P'.'- ■1''': 



if f - QIIES COL VARIABLE f FULL OPESTIOH OUESTIONM • FULL RESPONSE 

: > ' NO m ' ; CODE. ■ 



Ut HEAD HOU Iho Is the head ot your household? 1 * Father 

i ' Mother. 

3 ■ Yourself 

4 , s 



j « other relative 
6.' >:Other,: 
0 * ilo response 
Blaok * No response 

LL-NN 65-66 fO/)CC What Is the m;Aim of the \>\ • Professional, technical; ad 

bead of your I'Mv'ehold? kindred workers ^ 

02 . " Business owners, managers, ad- 
ministrators, and officials 

03 - Sales, clerical, and kindred 
, ' . workers . 

04 ■ Craftsaen, foremen, and kindred 

workers 

05 "Operatives 

06 " Laborers, -fxcept farm / 

07 ■ Servict/ wcrkers 

08 - Unskilled workers, weep: fans 

09 ■ Farm owners ?,nd manajieri : 

10 • Farm foremen 

, II ■ Farm laborflFi 

12 -Other 
00 "No response 
Blank - No response 

00 67 CUR-PLCO Do you plan to wor!( toward a I ■ Definitely yes ; , 

' four-year college degree? 2 -I thinkso 

3 - I don't know 

4 " I don't think so 

5 ■ Definitely not 
0 -No response 
Blank - No response 



u 



QOES COL VARIABLE FULL QUESTION QUESTIONNAIRE - FULl RESPONSE -^' ^ : 

NO NAME ■ CODE --V'.-'r .V'"'- - ; J; ■ ;y ' 



PP 68 CUR-PLWK Do you plan to be employed in North 1 ■ Definitely yes : 

Carolina after you complete your 2 ■ I.thlnk so 

foriaa I education? 3 ■ I don't kno» • 

4 "I don'tthiak so 

5 • Definitely not , , 
0 " No response , 

Blank - No response . 

QQ 69 NOCUR-PL If your answer to the qbestlon above 1 - Enter nilltary service 

«as "I don't think so" or "definitely 2 ■ Marriage and/or keeping house 

not," choose one of the responses 3 ■ liork in another state 

that best indicates your plans. 4 - Other 

0 -No response 
Blank - No response 

80 I -CardOne 

CARD II 

1-2 INSTIT THESE ARE ALL DUPLICATED FROM CARD I, COLUMNS 1-6 

3-4 cote 

H STUDENT ♦ 

RR 7-17 VAL REAS Hhy did yoQ decide to continue your 
education? : 
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7 


REAS-SOC To be able to contribute more to 
society 




Rank 


8 


i^iAS-MON To be able to earn more money 


1 


■ 1~ ' ■ 


9 


KEA£-CUL To become, more cultured 


2 


- 2 


10 


REAS-ED To gain a better education \ 


3 


-3: 


11 


REAS-J06 To get a better job 


4 


•4 


12 


REAS-RED To improve my reading & study skills 
REAS-LIF To improve my jociM life 


5 




13 


0 


" No response 


14 


REAS-INT To learn more thiiigs oi interest 


Blank 


• No response 


15 


REAS-PEO To meet interesting people 




16 


REAS-PAR Parents or spouse want; oe to go 






17 


REAS-NOT There was nothing better to do 







m COL VARIABLE 
KO NAME 



FULL tjU^^TION 



:!} SS lfi-26 VAl DEC M five things about tUg cmw 

ity college/technical institute in- 
lluenced you, cost In deciding to 
cttend ihis Ifjstitution?' 

13 DEC-P'iOCv Educational programs or I'ourses 
available 

19' D£C"ASST FinaDcial assistance was milable 

20 DEC-'PLAC Job piaceaent services 

21 DEC-LOCA Ijocation 

22 DEt'-COST Lo« c08t 

23 DEC-ADHS Open-door admissions policy 

24 DEC-mST Quality of instruction 

25 DEC-STIID Stu<ient -centered instruction and 

activitieij 

26 DEC-OTHE Other ' 



(QUESTIONNAIRE 
CODE 



FULL RESPONSE 



Rank 



0 "No response 
Slaol; - No response 



80 2 -CardTio 
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Addendum VIII; Weighting Procedures 

All responses, with the exceptions listed below, will 
have weighted frequency values by the variable "COURSES" 
(Card I, Col. -16) as follows: 

Questionnaire Weighted 
code response 

.1 » 1.00 

2 - .50 

3 - .33 

4 « .25 

5 - .20 

6 - .17 

7 - .14 

8 - .12 

9 - .11 

If the response to "COURSES" is "0" or "BLANK," then 
responses will be weighted by the variable "HOURS" (Card I, 
Col. -15) as follows: 

Questionnaire Weighted 
code response 

1 - 1.00 

2 « .42 

3 - .22 

4 « .17 

5 - .13 

6 - .11 

7 - .11 

If the response to "HOURS" is "0" or "BLANK," then re- 
sponses will be weighted by the sample mean weighted response 

If the response to variable "INSTXT?' (Card I, Cols . 1-2) 
is "15," then all responses will have the weighted frequency 
value of 1.00. 

All cards responding to the variable "INSTIT" with "15" 
and responding to the variable "TIMES" (Card I, Col. -7) with 
"2," "3," or "4" will be sorted out and removed from the card 
deck. No data analysis will be performed with these cards. 
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PROCEDURES FOR COMPUTING SELECTED RESPONSES 
DEPENDENT ON PREVIOUS RESPONSES 



If the response to variable RESIDENT (Card I, Col. -18) 
is 1, then count the response to variable YES-CNTY (Card I, 
Col. -19). If the response to RESIDENT. is 2, 0, or BLANK, 
do not count the response to YES-CNTY. 

If the response to variable PRO AREA (Card I, Cols. 
21-22) is 08, then count the response to variable E3CT-FUND 
(Card I, Col. -23). If the response to PRO AREA is 01, 02, 
03, 04, 05, 06, 07, 09, 10, 11, 12, 13, 00, or BLANK, do not 
count the response to EXT-FUND. 

If the response to PRO AREA is 06, 07, 08, 09, 10, 11, 

12, or 13, then count the response to variable EXT-ENTR 
(CariPl, Col. -24) and EXT-FRST (Card I, Col. -25). If the 
response to PRO AREA is 01, 02, 03, 04, 05, 00, or^ BLANK, 
do not count the response to either EXT-ENTR or EXT-FRST. 

If the response to PRO AREA is 01, 02, 03, 04, or^ 05, 
then count the response to variable CUR-PLCO (Card I, Col. -67) 
and CUR-PLWK (Card I, Col. -68). If the response to 3PR0 AREA 
is 06, 07, 08, 09, 10, 11/ 12, 13, 00, or BLANK, do not count 
the response to either CUR-PJUCO or CUR-PLWK. 

If the response to PftO AREA is 01, 02, 03, 04, o£ 05, 
and if the response to CUR-PLWK is 4 or^ 5, then count the 
Response to variable NOCUR-PL (Card I, Col. -69). If the 
response to PRO AREA is either 06, 07, 08, 09,. 10, 11, 12, 

13, 00 . or BLANK, OR if the response to CUR-PLWK is 1, 2, 
3, 0, or^ BLANK, then do not count NOCUR-PL. 

If the response to variable CHOICE (Card I, Col-33) is 
2, then count the response to NO-TYPE (Car^ I, Col. -34). 
If the response to CHOICE is 1, 0, or^ BLANK, do not count 
the response to NO-TYPE . ^ 

If the response to variable EMPL STA (Card I, Col. -62) 
is 1 or 2, then count the response to variable YES -HRS (Card 
I, Col. -63). If the response to EMPL STA is 3, 4, 5, 0, 
or BLANK, do not count the response to YES-HRS. 
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Addendum IX: Weighted Percentafee Distribution of 
Responses of General Education and 
Special Credit Students 



Addendum Table I. 



Weighted percentage distribution of re- 
sponses of General Education and Special 
Credit students In North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical Institutes, 
1974, by study variable 



Variable 



Respondents 
General Special 
Education Credit 



Sex: 






Uale 


62.3 


42.2 


Female 


37-7 


57.8 


Total 


100.0 


TCOTTJ 




(474) 


(284) 


Race : 






Nonwhlte 


17,9 


13.1 


White 


82.1 


86.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 




(474) 


(284) 


Age, yr: 






19 or less 


18.2 


6.0 


20-25 


35.4 


23.8 


26-29 


19.9 


14 .0 


30-59 


25.4 


54.0 


60 or more 


1.0 


2.2 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 




(475) 


(282) 


Marital status: 






Single 


41.2 


24.1 


Married 


55.1 


67.7 


Widowed 


0.0 


2.1 


Separated 


1.6 


2.8 


Divorced 


2.0 


3.2 


Total 


y9.9 






(474) 


(284) 
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Addenduffl Table 1 (contiQued) 



Variab le 



Respondents 



General 
Education 



Special 
Credit 



Mi litary veteran: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



North Carolina resident: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



Institution in home county: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



Residence while enrolled: 
Live with parents 
Live with spouse and/or children 
Live with other relative 
Live with another family 
Live alone 

Live with other students 
Other 

Total 



^Student !s income : 
Less than $1,000 
$1,000-1,999 
$2,000-2,999 
$3,000-5,999 
$6,000-7,499 
$7,500-9,999 
$10,000-14,999- 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000 or more 
Total 



40.3 
59 .7 
100.0 
(475) 



96.5 
3.5 
100.0 



(474) 



71.0 
29.0 
100.0 
(456) 



31 
55 

0 

1 

5 

4 

2 

100.0 
(468) 



13 
9 
4 

17 

5 
14, 

22, 
9. 
4. 



20.4 
79.6 

160.6' 

(282) 



88.1 
11.9 

Toor 



(283) 



74.6 
25.4 
100.0 
(245) 



12 
68 
2 

1, 
9, 
2 
2, 



100.0 
(271) 



3 
2 
3 

13. 
8. 
14. 
25, 
17, 



100.0 
(444) 



12 .7 
100. 1 
(252) 
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Addendum Table 1 (continued) 



Respondents 

Var i ab le General Special 
Education Credit 



Parents' income: 

Less than $3,000 7.6 10.2 

$3,000-5,999 20.2 13.3 

$6,000-7,499 8.2 12.5 

$7,500-9,999 9.6 9.1 

$iv,, 000-14,999 25.3 21.2 

$15,000-19,999 12.8 4.8 

$20,000 or more 11.9 19.7 

Parents no longer living 4 .3 9.1 

Total 99.9 99.9 

(397) (220) 

Household head's occupation: 

Professional, technical, & kindred 11.5 30.2 
workers ^ 

Business owners, managers, adminis- 16.3 17.0 

trators, & officials 

Sales, clerical, & kindred workers 16.5 13.9 

Craftsmen, foremen & kindred workers 21.4 15.0 

Operatives 12.1 8.8 

Laborers, except farm , 8.0 1.2 

Service workers 6.6 4.2 

Unskilled workers, except farm 1.6 0.5 

Farm owners & managers 1.9 5.2 

Farm foremen 0.0 0.0 

Farm laborers 1.3 0.0 

Other 2.9 4.1 

Total 100. 1 100. 1 

(441) (266) 

Student's education: 

Grammar school or less 1.4 2.3 

Some high school 3.4 6.7 

High school graduate 47.2 34.5 

G£D diploma 5.5 2.8 

Some postsecondary education 38.9 14.7 

College graduate or more 3 .6 39 .0 

Total 100.0 100.0 

(470) (282) 
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.Addendum Table 1 (continued) 



Respondents 

Variable General Special 
Education Credit 



Father's education: 

Grammar school or less 40.2 37.5 

Some high school 18.7 17.4 

High school graduate 24.9 22.4 

GED diploma 1.3 0.2 

Some postsecondary education 8.2 9.4 

College graduate or more 6.7 13 . 1 

Total 100 .0 I06.O 

(464) (269) 

Mother Vs education: 

Grammar school or less 27.8 22.5 

Some high school 23.7 19.8 

High school graduate 34.0 31.2 

GED diploma 2 .2 1.6 

Some postsecondary education 8.4 13.6 

College graduate or more 4.0 11 .4 

Total 100 . 1 100. 1 

(465) (272) 

High school curriculum: 

Business 19 .2 11.2 

College preparatory 33.1 38.7 

General 43 .2 39 .5 

Vocational 4.1 7.5 

Other 0.4 3.2 

Total 100,0 100. 1 

(457) (259) 

High school rank: 

— Upper one-third 26.7 48 .8 

Middle one-third 53.1 36.4 

Lower one-third 10.6 5.3 

Did not graduate from high school 9 .6 9 .4 

Total 100.0 99.9 

(460) (267) 

High school average: 

A (90-100) 12 .6 26.9 

B (80-89) 51.4 50.6 

C (70-79) 33 ,8 19 .4 

Below C (less than 70 0.8 1.3 

Did not go to high school 1 .4 1.8 

Total 100,0 100.0 

(467) (277) 
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Addendum Table 1 (continued) 



Respondents 

Variable General Special 
Education Credit 



Full-time student at 4-year 
college or university: 

Yes 17.4 43.3 

No 82.6 56.7 

Total 100.0 100.0 

(475) (284) 

Attend classes: 

Day 49.0 27.6 

Evening 51.0 72.4 

Total 100.0 100.0 

(475) (283) 

Number of courses taking this 
quarter: 

One 17.9 83.2 

Two 25.3 13.5 

Three 26.8 2.0 

Four 20.0 1.2 

Five 6.8 0.2 

Six 2.8 0.0 

Seven 0.4 0.0 

Eight 0.0 0.0 

Over eight 0.0 O.O 

Total 100. 1 100. 1 

(475) (284) 

Hours in class per week: 

1-5 " 15.3 70.1 

6-10 27.2 22.3 

■11-15- ■ 32 .3 ■■■ - -...3^.-7---- 

16-20 13 .4 1.0 

21-25 8.4 1.2 

26-^0 2.7 1.0 

Over 30 0.7 0.8 

Total 100.0 100. 1 ; 

(475) (284) 
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Addendum X; Unweighted Frequency Distribution 



sponses of students enrolled in North 
Carolina community colleges/technical 
institutes, 1974, by study variable 



of Student Responses 



Variable Respondents 

■ ■ ' Number PercenT 

Sex : 

Female 4702 48 

Male 5110 52 

Total 9812 loO 

Race: 

Black 2071 21 

Indian 75 1 

White 7561 77 

Other 98 i 

Total gffoS" Too 

Age, yr: 

Less than 18 102 1 

18 809 8 

19 1444 15 
20-22 I960 20 
23-25 1150 12 
26-29 1170 12 
30-39 1519 15 
40-49 911 9 
50-59 442 4 
60-69 205 2 

-,..70-79 ^ 63 '1 - 

: Over 79 " 42 i"" 

Total 9817 ToO 

Uarital status: 

Single or engaged 4231 43 

Married 4863 50 

Widowed 277 3 

Separated 236 2 

Divorced 2 17 2 

Total 955T Too 
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Addendam Table 2 (continued) 



Variable 



Respondents 
3)?iimber Percent 



Attend classes: 
Day 

Evening 
Total 

Full-time student at 4-year 
college or university: 

Yes 

No 

Total 



6309 
3500 
95^9" 



1544 
8252 
5W 



64 

36 
100 



16 
84 

ToC 



Hours in class per week: 
1-5 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
ever 30 
Total 

Different courses taking this 
quarter: 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Over eight 
Total 



1903 
1551 
1658 
1662 
1042 
1161 
860 



2706 
1013 
1395 
2122 
1660 
629 
175 
52 

19 

577T 



19 
16 
17 
17 
IC 
12 

S 

100 



28 
10 
14 
22 
17 
6 
2 
1 

Toff 



Military veteran: 
Yes 
Wo 
"Total 

Resident of North Carolina? 
Yes 
No 

Total 



2667 
7064 
97?T 



9013 
772 



27 
73 

100 



92 
8 
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Iddendim Table 2 (contiaued) 



Variab le 



[f a 'resident of North Carolina, 
Ls this institution located in 
rour home county? 
Yes 
No 

Total 



Number 



K^jBttOa-clents 



(>479 
2494 
5573" 



Percent 



28 



:iassif ication: 
Noncredit extension stuOsrjt 
New freshman 
Returning freshman 
Sophomore 
Total 



2679 
1310 
2592 
2178 
5759" 



30 
15 
30 
25 

ToTT 



*rogram area in which ^^^/clled: 

College Transfer 

General Education 

Special Credit student 

Technical 

Vocational 

Academic Extension 

Apprenticeship program 

Fundunental Education 

UJK Job Trailing program 

MDTA 

Kew and Expanding Industx^y 
Occupatlorsa" Et? tens ion 
Recreation Jvir tension 
Total 

xtension students: Plan to enter 
rodit program at later date? 
yeis 
No 

Total 



1291 
475 
284 
3721 
1166 
513 
22 
528 
29 
31 
3 

1326 
448 
9837 



964 
1550 



13 
5 
3 
38 
12 
5 



13 

5 

loir 



xtension students: 
n which enrolled? 

ires 
N'o 

Total 



First course 



1356 
1177 



54 
46 
lOO 
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Addendum Table 2 (continued) 



Variable Respondents 

. Nuip.ber Percent 



Residence while enrolle^dr 

Live w:.th parents 3100 32 

Live with spouse and/or children 4651 49 

Live with other relatives 276 3 

Live with another family 125 1 

Live alone 626 6 

Live with other students 398 4 

Other 348 4 

Total 9524 

Distance to class (one'way): 

Less than 1 mile ^ lli22 12 

1-5 miles 3183 33 

6-10 miles 1974 20 

11-15 IP les 1333 14 

16-20 iulles 803 8 

21-25 miles 521 5 

26-30 miles 289 3 

31-35 miles 198 2 

Over 35 miles 199 2 

Total 9622 TfS" 



Person who influenced you most 
to attend this institution: 



CC/TI recruiter or personnel 


1009 


11 


Employer 


852 


9 


4 -year college/university personnel 


99 


1 


Academic high school teacher 


107 


1 


High school coach 


20 




High school counselor 


387 


4 


Vocational high school teacher 


127 


1 


Parent 


1389 


15 


Spouse 


1089 


12 


Other relati^we 


554 


6 


Friend, not a student 


1634 


17 


Student 


1082 


11 


Social service agency 


210 


2 


Other 


931 


10 


Total 


94dd 


"§9" 
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Addendum Table 2 (continued) 



347 



Variable 



Respondents 
Nuaiber Percent 



First learned of program or course 
in which enrolled: 

CC/TI recruiter or personnel 1689 

Employer 682 

4 -year col lege /university personnel 87 

Academic high school teacher 153 

High school coach 28 

High school counse lor 570 

Vocatio'nal high school teacher 142 

Literature from institution 1698 

TV, radio, newspaper 753 

Parent 237 

Spouse 155 

Other relative 423 

Friend, not a student l?nl2 

Student ^204 

Social service agency 177 

Total 5ST5" 

Would have attended another insti- 
tition if this one had not existed; 

Yes 5157 

No 4528 

Total 968S 

ffas this institution your first 
choice? 

yes 7247 

No 2268 

Total 95TS- 

Cf "no," which type was your first 
choice? 

Other CC/TI 577 

Private 2 -year colleg-o 157 

Public 4-year college university 1026 

Private 4-year college/university 158 

Other 139 

Total 5^557 



18 
7 
I 
2 

6 
2 
18 
8 
2 
2 
4 
14 
13 
2 

"53" 



53 
47 
100 



76 
24 
100 



.?8 
8 

50 
8 

7 

ToT 
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Addenduja Table 2 (continued) 



Variable 



Number 



Respondents i 
' Percent 



Highest grade completed: 
Less thari 7th grade 
7th-8th grade 
9th-llth grade 
High school graduate 
0£D diploma 

1 year beyond high school 
2-3 years beyond high school 
College graduate 
Graduate work 
Total 

High school curriculum: 
Business 

Co 1 lege preparatory 

General 

Vocational 

Other 

Total 

Grade average in high school: 
A 
B 
C 

Below C 

Did not go to high school 
Total 

High school rank at graduation: 
Upper one-third 
Middle one-third 
Lower one -third 

Did not graduate from high ^^.^ihool 
Total 

Father's education: 
Less than 7th grade 
7th-ath grade 
9th-llth grade 
High school graduate 
G£D diploma 

1 year beyond high school 
2-3 years beyond high SsOhool 
College graduate 
Graduate work 
Total 



224 
276 

810 
4 157 

587 
1859 
1258 

397 

150 
5558 



1091 
3011 
3950 
702 
168 
8S22" 



13 19 
5043 
2621 
152 
297 
9?T2 



2920 
4260 
581 
1307 
9168 



2040 
1767 
1716 
2109 
113 
352 
489 
490 
251 
53^ 



6 
19 
13 
4 
2 

Toir 



12 
34 
44 
8 

2 

To5^ 



14 

53 
28 
2 
3 

Too 



32 
46 
7 
14 
99 



^.2 
19 
18 
23 
1 
4 
5 

5; 

3 

ToB" 
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Adieiendum Table 2 ^continued) 

Variable Respondents 
. ■ ' • Number^ Percent 



Mother's education: 



Less than 7th grade 


1160 


12 


7th-8th grade 


1471 


16 


9th-llth grade 


2058 


22 


High school graduate 


2970 


32 


G£D diploma 


75 


1 


1 year beyond high school 


442 


5 


2-3 years beyond high school 


481 


5 


College graduate 


548 


6 


Graduate work 


168 


2 


Total 


5373" 


ToT 



Parents provide more than one-half 

of student's support? 

Yes 2654 28 

No r 6859 72 

Total WSTT ToTT 

Current sources of income: 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 309 3 

Educational loan 195 2 

MOTA program 119 1 

Parents 2509 27 

Spouse 2231 23 

Other relatives 228 3 

Full-time or part-time employment 5246 55 

Savings 1778 18 

Scholarship 329 3 

Social Security benefits 692 7 

Sunmer job 1027 II 

VA benefits 2252 23 

Vocational Rehabilitation 184 2 

welfare agency 152 2 

Work -study 524 5 

Other 554 6 
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Addendum Table 2 (continued) 



Variable 



Number 



Res pondents 
~ ; Percent 



Stude&t income: 
Less than $1,000 
$1,000-1,999 
$2,000-2,999 
$3,000-3,999 
$4,000-4,999 
$5,000-5,999 
$6,000-^,999 
$7,000-7,499 
$7,500-7,999 
$8,000-9,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
More than $24,999 
Total 

parents* income: 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000-3,999 
$4,000-4,999 
$5,000-5,999 
$6,000-6,999 
$7,000-7,499 
$7,500-7,999 
$8,000-9,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
kore than $24,999 
I'arents no longer living 
Total 

Student *s ^^mployment status : 
Employed full time 
Employed prvrt time 
Keeping hous^ 
Retired 
Unemployed 
Total 



14 16 
1000 
844 
624 
464 
537 
409 
269 
280 
687 
765 
733 
575 
191 
101 
8895 



846 
504 
318 
426 
440 
311 
286 
653 
854 
97G 
757 
414 
438 
617 



3598 
24 76 

:ioi 

2277 



16 

11 

9 
7 
5 
6 
5 
3 
3 
8 
9 
8 
6 
2 
1 
99 



11 
6 
4 
5 
6 
4 
4 
8 
11 
12 
10 
5 
6 
8 



38 
26 
9 
3 
24 

Tsrer 
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Addendum Table 2 (continued) 



Variable 



Respondents 
If umber Percent 



Head of student's household: 
Father 
Mother 
Yourself 
Spouse 

Other relative 
: Other 

Total 

Head -of -household's occujpation: 
Business owner, manager, admin- 
istrator, or official 
Clerical or sales worker 
Farm foreman 
Farm laborer 
Farm owner or manager 
Laborer (not farm) 
Operative 

Professional or technical worker 
Service worker 

Skilled craftsman/foreman (not farm) 
Unskilled worker 
: Other 

Total 

Credit students: Plan to work 
toward 4 -year degree? 

Definitely yes 

Think so 

Don't know 

Don't thiiiyc so 

Def^niteJly not 
lotal 

:redit students: Plan to be em- 
ployed in North Carolina after 
sompletioa of education? 
2>efinitely yes 
lliink so 
Don't know 
Don't think so 
Definitely not 
Total 



3039 
685 
3272 
2208 
140 
182 



1213 
1033 
37 
150 
405 
482 
1481 
1096 
b23 
1717 
117 
438 



1545 
1021 
1632 
1073 
808 
^15W 



2417 
1657 
1380 
320 
395 



32 
7 
34 
23 
1 
2 

"§5" 



14 
12 

2 
4 
5 
16 
12 
9 
19 
1 

5 



25 
17 
27 
18 
13 

Toir 



40 
27 
23 

5 
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Addendum Table 2 (continued) 



nt 



Credit students: If do not plan to 
be employed in North Caroliua, what 

are your plans? 4 
Enter military service " ^ 

Marriage/keeping house ^» 
Work in another state 

Other 5^ 100 
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